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Officers  and  Directors 


of  the 

Silk  Association  of  America 
Elected  March  24,  1903 

PEESroENT 

JOSEPH  W.  CONGDON,  President  Phoenix  Silk  Mfg.  Co. 

FIEST  VICE-PRESIDENT 

GEO.  L.  MONTGOMERY,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 

SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  SKINNER,  President  Wm.  Skinner  Mfg.  Co. 

TraRD  VICE-PRESIDENT 

JEROME  C.  READ,  President  Read  &  Lovatt  Co. 

TREASURER 

CHARLES  F.  HOMER. 

SECRETARY 

FRANKLIN  ALLEN, 
Certified  Public  Accoimtant  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

MANAGERS 

Geo.  C.  Andreae   Wm.  Schroeder  &  Co. 

R.  Arai    Morimura,  Arai  &  Co. 

C.  L.  Auger   President  Auger  &  Simon  Silk  Dyeing  Co. 

Mild  M.  Belding,  Jr   Belding  Bros.  &  Co. 

H.  W.  Boettger  . .  President  Boettger  &  Hinze  Silk  Finishing  Co. 

Frank  W.  Cheney    Cheney  Bros. 

John  E.  Cowdin   Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Co. 

W.  E.  Eaton   Assistant  Treasurer  Nonotuck  Silk  Co. 

EwALD  Fleitmann    Fleitmann  &  Co. 

Jacques  Huber   Schwarzenbach,  Huber  &  Co. 

C.  H.  Hutchins    ..    ..       President  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works. 

Albert  Gould  Jennings    Jennings  Lace  Works. 

Julius  Kaufmann   ,      Smith  &  Kaufmann. 

Julius  Kayser    President  Julius  Kayser  Co. 

Catholina  Lambert   Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co. 

Russell  Murray   Russell  Murray  &  Co. 

Arthur  Ryle   Wm.  Ryle  &  Co. 

J.  Noble  Stearns   John  N.  Steams  &  Co. 

H.  A.  Van  Liew   President  Liberty  Silk  Co. 

Jacob  Weidmann  President  Weidmann  Silk  Dyeing  Co. 


Divisions  of  the  Industry 


Represented  on  the  Board  of  Managers 

J903 
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Division  A. — R.  Arai. 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery. 

Division  B. — Russell  Murray. 

Jerome  C.  Read. 
Arthur  Ryle. 

Division  C. — M.  M.  Belding,  Jr. 

W.  E.  Eaton. 

Division  D. — Frank  W.  Cheney. 

Joseph  W.  Congdon. 
Jacques  Huber. 
Catholina  Lambert. 
William  Skinner. 
John  Noble  Steams. 
H.  A.  Van  Liew. 

Division  E. — John  E.  Cowdin. 

Charles  F.  Homer. 
Julius  Kaufmann. 

Division  F. — Albert  Gould  Jennings. 

Division  G. — Julius  Kayser. 

Division  H. — C.  L.  Auger. 

Jacob  Weidmann. 

Division  I. — H.  W.  Boettger. 

Division  J. — C.  H.  Hutchins. 

Division  K. — Geo.  C.  Andreae. 

Ewald  Fleitmann. 


Organized  Classified  Divisions 


of  the  Trade 


[Section  ii  of  the  By-Laws.] 


Div.  A. — Raw  Silk,  Importers,  Dealers  and  Brokers, 

Geo.  L,  Montgomery,  Chairman. 
Div.  B — Silk  Throwsters,  Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 
Silk  Yams, 


Div.  C. — Sewing  Silks  and  Twist, 

1.  Pound  Goods, 

2.  Small  Goods, 
Div.  D.— Broad  Silks, 

I.  Tie  Silks, 
Div.  E. — Ribbons  and  Hat  Bands, 
Div.  F. — Laces,  Nets  and  Veilings, 

Albert  Gould  Jennings, 
Div.  G. — Knit  Goods,  Fringes,  Braids  and  Trimmings, 

Julius  Kayser, 

Div.  H. — Skein  Dyers  and  Dyestuffs, 

Jacob  Weidmann, 
Div.  I. — Piece  Dyers,  Printers  and  Finishers, 

Henry  W.  Boettger, 
Div.  J. — Manufacturers  of  Silk  Machinery  and  Supplies, 

Otto  W.  Schaum, 
Div.  K. — Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Commission  Houses, 

Ewald  Fleitmann. 


Jerome  C.  Read, 
M.  M.  Belding, 
Wm.  B.  Hackenburg, 
W.  E.  Eaton, 
Catholina  Lambert, 
Dwight  Ashley, 
Julius  Kaufmann, 


Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman . 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 
Chairman. 


N.  B. — Each  and  all  Divisions  may,  under  arrangement  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  occupy  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  for  meetings,  and 
through  its  own  Chairman  or  Executive  Committee,  every  division  may  report  to  or 
communicate  with  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Managers  or  Executive  Committee 
upon  any  matters  of  direct  interest  to  its  special  division  of  the  industry. 


Standing  Committees  of  the 


Silk  Association  of  America^ 

For  the  Year  ending  March  23,  1904 

ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Chairman. 
Div.  A. — Geo.  L.  Montgomery,      Div.  G. — ^Julius  Kayser, 

B.  — Russell  Murray,  H. — C.  L.  Auger, 

C.  — M.  M.  Belding,  Jr.,  I. — Albert  Blum, 

D.  — H.  A.  Van  Liew,  J. — Isaac  A.  Hall, 

E.  — ^JoHN  E.  CowDiN,  K. — ^Jacques  Huber. 

F.  — Albert  Gould  Jennings, 

COMPLAINT  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  Ryle,  Chairman. 
Bernard  Loth,  E.  E.  Bradley, 

Jos.  Wadsworth,  B.  a.  Armstrong. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS 

Otto  Andreae,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
C.  L.  Auger,         .  Ernst  Grund, 

John  Grimshaw,  C.  A.  Braman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  REVENUE  LAWS 

F.  W.  Cheney,  Chairman. 
Jacques  Huber,  Otto  Andreae,  Jr., 

Wm.  Schramm,  Charles  F.  Homer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION  AND  STATISTICS 

Div.  a. — F.  Straehler. 
Div.  B. — ^Jerome  C.  Read,  Div.  E. — Hat  Bands — A.  E. 

C.  — C.  H.  Strickland,  Tweedy, 

D.  — Fancies — M.  C.  Migel,  I. — E.  Fred  Post,  Jr., 

Blacks — ^John  N.  Stearns,  Jr.,       J. — Isaac  A.  Hall, 

E.  — Ribbons — H.  H.  Rolffs,  K. — A.  J.  Quanz. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Gen.  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  Chairman. 
Col.  John  H.  Hopper. 

SILK  CONDITIONING  COMMITTEE 

M.  M.  Belding,  Jr.,       A.  D.  Walker,  Alfred  Schiffer, 

RoBT.  J.  Hoguet,  Geo.  Singleton,  H.  A.  Van  Liew, 

E.  J.  Stehli. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Jos.  W.  Congdon,  Chairman. 
Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Jerome  C.  Read, 

William  Skinner,  Charles  F.  Homer. 


Special  Committees 


By-Laws,  Section  29. — Special  Committees  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
necessarily  incident  to  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  and  such  as  may 
be  required  of  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 

UNIFORM  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  REASONABLE  TRANSPORTATION  TARIFFS 
ON  THE  RAW  MATERIALS  OF  OUR  INDUSTRY 

MiLO  M.  Belding,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Jerome  C.  Read,  H.  A.  Van  Liew, 

DwiGHT  Ashley,  Henry  D.  Klots, 

Bernard  Loth. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPORTS 

F.  W.  Cheney,  Chairman. 
Jacques  Huber,         -  W.  E.  Eaton, 

Alfred  Schiffer,  Geo.  C.  Andreae, 

H.  A.  Van  Liew,  John  E.  Cowdin. 

COMMITTEE  TO  FORMULATE  TRADES  RULES  GOVERNING  TRANSACTIONS 
BETWEEN  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  OF  RAW  SILKS 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Chairman. 
R.  VoN  Briesen,  H.  D.  Klots, 

Russell  Murray,  E.  Otz, 

Emanuel  Gerli,  John  E.  Cowdin. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Is  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  "audits  all  accounts 
at  least  twice  each  year,  and  reports  thereon  to  the  Board  of  Managers." 
— By-Laws,  Sec.  25. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

By-Laws,  Section  27. — During  the  month  of  February  in  each  year 
the  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
members,  none  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Board,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  present  candidates  for  all  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the 
succeeding  annual  election.  They  shall  notify  the  Secretary,  in  writing, 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  names  of 
such  candidates,  with  the  offices  for  which  they  are  nominated,  respect- 
ively, and  the  Secretary  shall  mail  a  copy  thereof  to  the  address  of  each 
member,  simultaneously  with  the  notice  for  the  meeting. 


Bulletin  Service  of  the  Association 


No.  I. — Manifests  of  raw  silk  importations  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  showing  marks,  numbers,  vessel,  where  from,  shippers, 
consignees,  &c.,  are  delivered  to  members  as  soon  as  received 
(daily,  if  necessary). 

No.  2. — A  monthly  bulletin  showing  the  importation  of  silk  goods  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  classified  according  to  the  respective  rates 
of  duty  paid. 

No.  3. — Monthly  (or  oftener)  bulletins  of  advances  on  re-appraisements 
of  imported  silk  manufactiu-es,  whenever  advanced  by  the 
Board  of  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

No.  4. — Bulletins  quarterly,  semi-annually  and  annually,  giving  a  sum- 
marized statement  for  the  period,  of  the  total  importations  of 
silk  textile  fabrics,  classified  as  previously  stated,  but  extended 
to  include  the  importations  at  the  principal  Customs  Districts 
of  the  United  States,  and  showing  the  rates  and  amount  of  duty 
collected  on  the  several  classes  of  merchandise. 


Members  desiring  to  be  supplied  regularly,  as  issued,  with  any  portion 
(or  all)  of  the  above  mentioned  bulletins  will  please  give  prompt  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  designating  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  required.  Any 
irregularity  in  the  service  will  be  corrected  on  receipt  of  notice. 

The  wish  of  any  member  desiring  any  bulletin  sent  to  several  addresses 
will  be  respected,  as  it  is  our  aim  to  serve  our  members  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 


Conditions  of  Membership 


Section  5. — Any  person  being  a  principal  or  partner  of  a  firm,  or  offi- 
cer of  a  corporation,  or  agent  of  such  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in  the 
silk  industry  of  the  United  States,  or  allied  thereto,  or  any  person  holding 
power  of  attorney  of  a  member,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association. 

Any  member  of  a  firm  or  corporation  may  represent  it  at  any  meeting, 
and  any  firm  or  corporation  may  be  represented  at  any  meeting  by  any 
member  of  its  staff  delegated  by  it  for  that  purpose,  but  each  firm  or  cor- 
poration shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

Section  6. — No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  not 
proposed  for  election  by  some  actual  member,  by  written  notice  to  the 
President  or  Secretary,  and  unless  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission;  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  if  five  or  more 
negatives  are  given  against  him. 

Section  8. — Each  person  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Association, 
except  corresponding  or  honorary  members,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  the 
sum  of  $50  as  an  admission  fee,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  the  calendar  year 
in  which  he  is  elected,  and  thereafter  he  shall  pay  annually  while  he  shall 
remain  a  member  the  sum  of  $50. 

Annual  dues  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  second  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  each  year. 

Section  10. — Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
after  fulfilling  all  his  obligations  to  it,  by  giving  written  notice  of  such 
intention  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  any  year. 


When,  therefore,  any  firm  or  corporation  becomes  a  member  by  due 
election  under  these  liberal  provisions  of  membership,  every  member  of 
that  firm  or  corporation  becomes  a  member;  and  any  member  may  be 
represented  at  any  meeting  by  power  of  attorney,  but  on  all  matters  of 
policy  or  expediency  of  action  the  firm  or  corporation  represented  by  any 
number  of  members  shall  on  formal  vote  be  entitled  to  one  vote  only. 

The  officers  and  managers  of  the  Association  believe  that  it  has  now 
reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  sufficient  to  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  every  reputable  business  firm  engaged  in  the  silk  industry  of 
America,  and  they  confidently  appeal  to  every  such  firm  for  its  co-oper- 
ation and  support.  When  our  membership  shall  actually  include  every 
representative  firm  in  every  branch  of  the  industry,  one  of  its  aims  will  have 
been  attained,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  results  which  it  will  then  be  possi- 
ble to  accomplish  we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Special  Notice,  1903 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  March  24,  1903,  the  Asso- 
ciation determined  to  enlarge  its  membership  by  accepting  as  members 
duly  qualified  firms  or  corporations  who  are  dealers  in  silk  goods,  whether 
as  retailers,  jobbers  or  manufacturers,  the  object  being  to  give  sellers  of 
silk  goods  throughout  the  United  States  representation  in  all  trade  matters 
affecting  their  business  interests,  which  are  considered  and  adjudicated 
by  this  Association. 
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XXXI  ANNUAL  MEETING 


XXXI  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  held  this 
date  at  2 130  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Association  rooms,  in  the  Silk  Exchange 
Building,  Broadway,  comer  of  Broome  Street,  New  York  City,  pursuant 
to  ten  days'  notice  to  all  the  members,  the  following  named  were  present: 
Jacques  Huber,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Jos.  W.  CONGDON, 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery, 
Frank  Becker, 
E.  E.  Bradley, 
Frank  W.  Cheney, 
Edward  Hoffmann, 
Chas.  F.  Homer, 


Jerome  C,  Read, 
Henry  W.  Schloss, 
Geo.  Singleton, 
Harry  Stern, 
David  Valentine, 
Joseph  Wadsworth, 
Jacob  Weidmann, 
H.  D.  Klots. 

Regrets  for  absence  was  received  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchins,  President 
of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  as  printed  in  our  report  of 
last  year  were  adopted  on  motion  of  Gen.  Congdon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  managers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
then  held,  the  following  named  having  been  regularly  placed  in  nomina- 
tion by  the  Nominating  Committee,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  March  9,  1903. 

Secretary,  Silk  Association  of  America. 

Pursuant  to  Section  27  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  the  under- 
signed, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  on  the  4th  ultimo,  as  a  Nom- 
inating Committee  to  present  candidates  for  all  of  the  offices  to  be  filled 
at  the  succeeding  annual  election,  respectfully  recommend  as  follows: 

President    Joseph  W.  Congdon. 

First  Vice-President   Geo.  L.  Montgomery. 

Second  Vice-President    William  Skinner. 

Third  Vice-President   JeromeC.  Read. 

Treasurer   Charles  F.  Homer. 

MANAGERS 

Geo.  C.  Andreae,  C.  E.  Hutchins, 

R.  Arai,  Albert  Gould  Jennings, 

C.  L.  Auger,  Julius  Kaufmann, 

Milo  M.  Belding,  Jr.,  Julius  Kayser, 

H.  W.  Boettger,  Catholina  Lambert, 

Frank  W.  Cheney,  Russell  Murray, 

John  E.  Cowdin,  Arthur  Ryle, 

W.  E.  Eaton,  J.  Noble  Stearns, 

Ewald  Fleitmann,  H.  A.  Van  Liew, 

Jacques  Huber,  Jacob  Weidmann. 
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The  By-Laws  provide  (Sec.  24),  that  the  Secretary  shall  be  chosen, 
and  his  salary  determined  annually  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  their 
first  meeting  following  each  annual  election. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)        Otto  Andreae,  Jr., 
Frank  Arnold, 
W.  H.  Barnard, 
Wm.  C.  Kimball, 
Albert  Blum. 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  as  President  of  the 
Association.  The  vote  being  duly  announced.  President  Huber  thereupon 
declared  Gen.  Congdon  as  duly  elected. 

The  retiring  President  congratulated  the  new  President  upon  his 
election  and  Gen.  Congdon  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him.  After  summarizing  the  importance  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work,  he  asked  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  the  members  and 
officers  and  promised  his  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  Association  at  a 
high  point  of  efficiency.  The  remarks  of  Gen.  Congdon  evoked  cordial 
applause  and  he  thereupon  took  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
three  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  vote  being  duly  announced,  the  Chairman 
declared  them  duly  elected.  Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Read  briefly  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  and  accepted  the  office  to 
which  they  were  elected. 

One  ballot  was  cast  for  Chas.  F.  Homer  as  Treasurer,  and  for  the  Board 
of  Managers  named  in  the  Nominating  Committee's  report.  Col.  Homer 
promised  his  best  efforts  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association. 

The  following  named  firms  were  thereupon  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Association: 

Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co.,  Raw  Silk  Importers,  proposed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Ryle. 

Paul  Gerli  &  Co.,  Raw  Silk  Importers,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Klots. 
Pollak  Bros.,  Raw  Silk  Importers,  proposed  by  The  Cedar  Cliff  Silk  Co. 
Henry  Leon,  Commission  Throwster,  proposed  by  Jos.  Loth  &  Co. 
D.  G.  Dery,  Broad  Silks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Weidmann. 
Phillipsburg  Silk  Mill  Co.,  Broad  Silks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ryle. 
Antoine  Poidebard,  Broad  Silks,  proposed  by  Eiureka  Silk  Mfg.  Co. 
J.  B.  Martin  Co.,  Velvets,  proposed  by  Eureka  Silk  Mfg.  Co. 
Corbett,  Reinhardt  &  Co.,  Ribbons,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Read. 
A.  E.  Tweedy,  Hat  Bands  and  Braids,  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Von  Briesen. 
Spielman  &  Co.,  Manufactiurers'  Agents,  proposed  by  The  York  Silk  Mfg. 
Co. 

Geo.  W.  Stafford  Co.,  Loom  Machinery,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Van 
Liew. 
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The  Secretary  distributed  printed  copies  of  his  annual  report,  accom- 
panied by  special  articles  on  the  various  divisions  of  the  industry,  as 
follows : 

Raw  Silk,  Season  1902-1903  R.  Von  Briesen. 

Thrown  Silks  H.  D.  Klots. 

Sewing  and  Spool  Silks  Geo.  P.  Richardson. 

Broad  Silk  Fabrics   David  Valentine. 

Ribbons  Alfred  Schiffer. 

Braids  and  Trimmings   Henry  W.  Schloss. 

Skein  Dyeing  and  DyestufEs  Jacob  Weidmann. 

Manufacturers'   Agents   and  Commission 

Houses  Otto  Andreae,  Jr. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report  hereto  attached  and  duly  audited 
by  the  Auditing  Committee,  showing  balance  to  surplus  account  at  the 
close  of  1902,  $90.95  and  cash  balance  this  date,  $2,771.59. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Andreae  that  the 
Association's  membership  be  enlarged  to  take  in  firms  dealing  in  silk 
goods,  whether  as  retailers,  jobbers  or  manufacturers,  meets  with  the 
approval  of  this  meeting,  and  it  is  hereby  referred  to  the  Board  of  Mana- 
agers  with  power. 

On  motion,  all  the  reports  were  received  and  ordered  printed  for 
distribution  to  our  members.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
all  the  contributors  of  special  reports. 

Mr.  Montgomery  reported  progress  for  the  Special  Committee  on 
Trade  Rules  governing  transactions  between  buyers  and  sellers  of  raw  silk. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  H.  McGibbons,  Eastern 
Representative  of  the  World's  Fair,  at  St.  Louis,  indicating  the  willingness 
of  twenty  or  more  silk  manufacturers  to  make  an  exhibition  there  of 
American  silks. 

On  motion,  the  communication  and  accompanying  maps  were 
referred  to  our  Special  Committee  on  this  subject,  appointed  May  14,  1902. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Huber,  the  accompanying  preamble  and  resolutions 
regarding  the  death  of  Mr.  James  McCreery  were  adopted. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 
Attest: 


Secretary. 
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Confidential — for  Members  Only. 


SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


New  York,  March  20,  1903. 


In  conformity  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  (Sec.  24)  your 
Secretary  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers: 

The  two  most  prominent  items  of  interest  to  the  silk  industry  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  were  the  silk  dyers'  strike  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  during  April,  May  and  June,  1902,  and  the  general  market  condi- 
tions, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Both  of  these  subjects  having  been 
considered  at  length  in  the  Association's  reports  of  August,  1902,  and  of 
January  2,  1903,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  further  refer  to  them  here 
in  detail. 


Marcus  A.  Hanna,  of  Ohio,  is  the  chairman.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
labor  leaders  of  the  country  attended  and  participated  in  the  discussion ; 
representatives  of  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  also  attend- 
ed and  gave  their  views  on  the  business  relations  of  employers  and  employed. 
Credit  is  due  the  National  Civic  Federation  for  so  opportunely  creating 
an  opportunity  on  the  same  platform  for  an  expression  of  widely  divergent 
views  on  a  question  of  such  transcendant  importance.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  its  published 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  have  been  distributed  recently 
to  all  our  members,  and  additional  copies  can  be  similarly  had,  if  desired, 
on  application  to  this  office.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  Convention, 
in  an  address  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  United  States 
characterized  labor  strikes  as  a  sign  of  gross  ignorance,  using,  as  reported 
in  the  public  press,  the  following  language: 

"That  labor  strikes  should  occur  more  and  more  frequently  and  be 
more  and  more  widespread  has  been  another  serious  disappointment  in 
regard  to  the  outcome  of  popular  education.    As  we  have  all  seen  lately, 


Labor 
Troubles 


The  far-reaching  importance  of  the  contentions 
of  labor  leaders  in  the  United  States  was  well 
illustrated  by  a  notable  convention  held  in  this 
city,  in  December  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  of  which  U.  S.  Senator 
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the  strike  is  often  resorted  to  for  reasons  not  made  public,  or  at  least, 
not  made  public  until  after  the  strike  has  taken  place.  To  use,  in  in- 
dustrial conflicts,  this  weapon  forged  in  secret  is  to  exhibit  an  utter  lack 
of  faith  in  the  very  best  means  of  remedy  for  industrial  wrongs,  namely, 
publicity. 

"When  the  capitalists  or  the  middle  men  who  resist  a  strike  do  so 
without  publishing  their  reasons,  the  demonstration  of  lack  of  faith  in 
publicity  is  complete. 

"Yet  publicity  is  the  great  security  for  democracy,  the  best  weapon 
against  political,  social,  industrial  or  commercial  wrongdoing,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  the  most  trustworthy  means  of  political  and  social  progress. 

' '  The  industrial  wars  which  so  seriously  diminish  the  productiveness 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  are  evidences  that  the  common  schools 
have  grappled  unsuccessfully  with  the  tremendous  problem  put  before 
them,  and  this  remark  applies  just  as  much  to  the  employers  as  to  the 
employed. 

"When  I  use  these  industrial  conflicts  to  illustrate  the  inadequacy 
of  American  schools  I  am  impugning  not  the  motives  of  the  combatants, 
but  their  intelligence,  an  intelligence  which  such  education  as  the  country 
supplies  has  left  seriously  defective. 

"In  these  days  such  conflicts,  if  they  have  reasonable  grounds,  are 
ultimately  settled  by  reason,  yet  the  parties  to  them  are  often  stupid 
enough  to  try  for  months  to  settle  them  by  force;  that  is,  by  inflicting 
pecuniary  losses  and  physical  and  moral  injuries  and  creating  widespread 
confusion  and  alarm. "    *    *  * 

A  prominent  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  in  a  more 
recent  address  in  this  city,  referred  as  follows  to  this  question  which 
has  of  late  occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  thoughtful  minds: 

' '  A  second  problem  is  a  tendency  to  check  individual  enterprise  and 
development.  The  chance  that  every  poor  boy  has,  by  his  own  efforts, 
his  industry,  his  energy  and  his  courage,  to  rise  as  high  as  a  man  can  rise 
is  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  liberty. 

"  Labor  unions  are  increasing  the  prohibition  against  the  better  man 
making  the  most  wages  and  doing  the  most  work  he  is  capable  of,  in  favor 
of  the  poorer  workman.  This  is  putting  a  premium  on  sloth  and  stupidity. 
I  make  no  war  on  labor  organizations.  I  believe  in  them.  I  believe  that 
in  the  struggle  for  life  now  with  its  growing  riches,  the  laboring  man  is 
bound  to  organize.  I  believe  he  is  entitled  to  do  so,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  him  organize  to  get  his  own. 

"  But  let  us  set  our  faces  against  the  tendency  to  say  to  any  American 
boy,  'You  shall  not  do  the  best  you  can'."    *    *  * 

While  it  is  true  that  the  welfare  of  the  American  boy  and  the  Amer- 
ican girl  are  objects  of  our  fondest  solicitude,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
foreign  bom  population  who  come  to  this  country  as  adults  are  factors 
of  great  importance  in  this  perplexing  problem.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  when  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  in  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  back  to  their  con- 
vention at  Wilkesbarre,  in  October  last,  the  recommendations  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  all  disputed  points  be  submitted  to  an  Arbitration  Com- 
mission, the  address  of  President  Mitchell  was  made,  not  in  English  alone, 
but  its  meaning  was  made  clear  in  several  other  languages  to  the  662 
delegates  representing  816  votes  in  the  convention.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  foreign  bom  voters  in  oiu*  industrial  States,  whose  children  only. 
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and  not  themselves,  come  imder  the  influence  of  American  schooling, 
shotdd  therefore  be  considered.  We  know  their  effect  on  elections,  and 
on  officials  so  chosen. 

A  campaign  of  education  is  evidently  necessary  to  be  undertaken 
among  this  element  of  our  population.  Unfortunately  for  them,  many 
of  them  do  not  speak  otir  language.  They  have  their  own  ideas  of  civil 
governments  and  of  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  which  in  their  own 
countries  they,  in  many  instances,  have  spent  much  time  in  resisting. 
They  do  not  comprehend  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  or  dwellers  in  free 
America.  They  fall  readily  under  the  influence  of  leaders  who  imfortu- 
nately  in  many  cases  are  prolific  and  reckless  in  promises.  Our  country 
generally,  and  the  silk  industry  particularly,  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
heavy  immigration  which  has  brought  here  artisans,  weavers,  laborers, 
etc.,  from  abroad  in  surprising  numbers.  The  majority  of  these  are  self- 
respecting  and  peacably  disposed,  but  they  are  easily  led  or  frightened 
by  ambitious  or  imsoimd  leaders  into  unlawful  acts  of  violence  or 
obstruction.  The  silk  industry  readily  acknowledges  its  obligations  to 
our  foreign-bom  fellow-citizens,  who  have  here  naturalized  their  art  as 
well  as  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  achieved  great  distinction  and 
influence  in  the  industry.  That  all  may  do  so  ultimately  should  be  our 
hope  and  aim. 

While  all  large  employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States  await  with 
solicitude  the  decision  and  dictum  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Arbitra- 
tion Commission,  which  has  been  considering  for  several  months  the 
serious  coal  strike  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  the  words  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  spoken  at  the  recent  Thirty-first  Anniversary 
Banquet  of  our  Association  in  this  city,  have  been  generally  welcomed  as 
wholesome  sentiments,  applicable  alike  to  employer  and  employed.  Our 
complete  report  presents  in  full  this  admirable  address  of  the  Hon.  Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  but  in  view  of  its  timeliness,  the  following  extracts  from  it  are 
here  presented: 

"If  I  were  asked  to  designate  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  I  would  answer  '  judicial-mindedness.'  By  that  I  mean 
both  an  aptitude  to  make  and  a  readiness  to  respect,  observe  and  enforce 
law.  I  mean  the  faculty  of  intuitive  legal  analysis;  and  an  ever  present 
desire  for  justice  according  to  law.  Neither  the  forms  of  law  in  the 
abstract,  nor  the  execution  of  laws  in  the  concrete,  are  a  complete  guar- 
anty of  exact  justice,  but  justice  according  to  the  law  as  it  exists  is  the 
complete  safeguard  of  a  republic.  Justice  according  to  law,  must  be  the 
watchword  as  it  is  the  bulwark  of  our  institutions.  All  talk  about  sum- 
mary justice  is  un-American.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  summary 
justice  among  Anglican  and  Teutonic  races.  Anglican  and  Teutonic 
liberty,  which  recognizes  the  supremacy  of  law  and  has  scant  regard  for 
any  other  sovereign  but  law,  is  not  indigenous  to  any  soil  or  any  climate, 
or  to  the  people  of  any  complexion,  and  its  evolution  has  been  the  result 
of  ages  of  struggle." 
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Trade  conditions,  and  suggestions  for  their  im- 
Tr^dc  provement,  are  ably  presented  in  the  numerous 

^     J,  ,  reports  of  practical  business  men  which  accom- 

LtfOnaitlOnS  pany  this  brief  report  of  your  Secretary,  and  it 

is  only  necessary  to  recapitulate  them  here  to 
ensure  for  them  a  wide  perusal.    They  are  as  follows: 

Div.  A— Raw  Silk  R.  Von  Briesen. 

"   B.— Thrown  Silks  H.  D.  Klots. 

"    C. — Sewing  and  Spool  Silks  Geo.  P.  Richardson. 

"   D. — Broad  Silks  David  Valentine. 

* '   E  .—Ribbons  Alfred  Schiffer . 

"    F. — Laces,  Veilings,  Etc  *Albert  Gould  Jennings. 

"   G.— Knit  Goods,  Etc..  *Fredk.  A.  Kursheedt. 

Braids  and  Trimmings  Henry  W.  Schloss. 

"  H. — Skein  Dyeing  and  Dyestuffs  .  .Jacob  Weidmann. 
**   K. — Manufacturers'  Agents  and 

Commission  Houses..  .'  Otto  Andreae,  Jr. 

♦Receipt  of  reports  thus  indicated  has  been  delayed. 

Other  matters  of  importance  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  officers,  managers  and  committees  of  the  Association  diu-ing  the  past 
year  have  been 

Uniform  Freight  Rates  by  railroad  companies  to 
Frcip*ht  from  all  points  North  of  the  Potomac  and 

,  Ohio  rivers  and  East  of  the  Mississippi.  But 

<oil^SSlIlC3.tlOn  partial  success  has  thus  far  attended  our  efforts 

to  secure  justice  to  the  silk  trade.  Four  railway 
companies  flatly  refuse  to  abide  by  the  official  announcement  No.  23,  of 
the  Official  Classification  Committee  of  rates  to  be  effective  January  i ,  1903 , 
which  provide  a  uniform  rating  on  all  raw  silk  materials  throughout  the 
territory  described  above.  Our  contention  is  that  Official  Classification 
No.  23  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  single  first-class  rate  on  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  on  finished  goods.  We  have  recently  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  our  coimsel  for  presentation  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington. 

In  November  last,  the  Board  of  Managers  ap- 
ArbitfEtion  proved  the  following  decision  of  the  Arbitration 

^  ,  Committee: 

LtOnitnittCC  "That  retention  of  goods  without  return  or 

protest  after  a  reasonable  time  for  their  inspec- 
tion, constitutes  a  virtual  acceptance  of  merchandise,  in  all  cases  where 
no  special  warranty  exists  in  the  terms  of  a  contract." 

Application  of  the  Metric  System  to  the  Enumeration  of  Raw  and  Thrown  Silks 

The  Ambassador  of  France  at  Washington, 
Yarn  Monsieur  Jules  Cambon,  having  addressed  a 

HnUtncration  commimication  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 

following  correspondence  ensued: 
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Department  of  State. 

Washington,  April  14,  1902. 

Franklin  Allen,  Esquire, 

Secretary,  Silk  Association  of  America, 

Silk  Exchange  Building,  New  York. 
Sir:  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  I  enclose  a  trans- 
lation of  a  note  from  the  French  Ambassador  here  relative  to  the  action 
of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Unification  of  the  Nimibering  of 
Yams,  held  at  Paris,  in  1900. 

The  matter  has  been  called  to  the  attention  also  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  of  the  Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  of 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North. 

I  would  request  you  to  favor  me  with  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  Silk  Association  of  America  upon  the  subject. 
I  am,  Sir,  Yotir  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)       David  J.  Hill, 

Acting  Secretary. 


(Enclosure.) 

Embassy  op  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States. 

Washington,  March  27,  1902. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  As  you  are  aware,  there  was  held  in 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  International  Universal  Exposition  of  1900,  on 
the  3d  and  4th  of  September  of  that  year,  an  International  Congress  for 
the  unification  of  the  numbering  of  yarn  thread. 

Similar  Congresses  had  previously  met  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  Brussells 
in  1874,  Turin  in  1875  ^.nd  Paris  in  1878.  All  had  passed  resolutions 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  International  method  of  num- 
bering yams  on  the  basis  of  the  metrical  system  and  had  pointed  out  the 
considerable  advantages  that  would  result  therefrom  for  the  trade  and 
manufacture  of  textiles. 

The  International  Congress  of  1900,  at  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  officially  represented  and  which  was  attended  by  delegates  of 
fifteen  foreign  Govemments,  Great  Britain  included,  after  passing  several 
resolutions  recommending  the  imification  of  the  "titrage"  (grading)  of 
silk  threads  and  of  the  numbering  of  yams  of  all  kinds,  expressed  a  wish 
that  a  Diplomatic  Conference  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
possibility  of  simultaneously  carrying  into  effect  the  unification  in  ques- 
tion, in  all  countries  for  all  or  part  of  the  textiles. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Permanent  Committee  in  its  endeavors  to 
accomplish  the  object  it  has  in  view,  it  was  believed  that  an  investigation 
might  be  had  forthwith  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reach, 
by  means  of  an  exchange  of  views  among  the  cabinets  of  the  several 
Govemments  concemed,  a  partial  agreement  that  would  embody  the 
unification  of  the  grading  of  silk  threads  and  their  nimibering  in  accord- 
ance with  the  metrical  system. 

The  adoption  of  such  numbering  of  silk,  raw  or  manufactured,  would 
by  itself  constitute  a  long  step  forward,  and  open  the  way  for  a  general 
application  of  the  reform  whose  enforcement  is  demanded  by  the  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  all,  and  it  seems  possible,  from  various  indications,  for 
the  several  coim tries  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  in  regard  to  silk  threads. 

The  Silk  Department,  at  the  Congress  of  1900,  applied  itself  especially 
to  avoid  a  conflict  with  commercial  usage,  while  advocating  the  adoption 
of  an  international  standard  for  the  legal  grading  of  silks. 

Preceding  Congresses  had  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  weight  in 
grammes  of  10,000  metres  of  thread  for  a  uniform  and  international 
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standard  of  silk  grading.  But  it  was  found  that  such  a  modification 
would  result  in  completely  upsetting  the  usages  of  silk  trade  and  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  adopt  a  uniform  standard,  departing  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  usual  standard,  as,  for  instance,  the  legal  Italian  standard 
determined  by  the  weight  0.050  grammes  for  a  length  of  450  metres. 

The  International  Congress  of  1900  asked,  in  consequence,  that  the 
international  grading  standard  be  fixed  on  20  skeins  of  450  metres  of 
thread  weighed  in  units  of  five  centigrammes,  that  the  bulletin  of  the 
public  standardizing  office  also  indicate  the  weight  in  grammes  of  10,000 
metres  of  thread,  and  that  all  coimtries  come  to  an  agreement  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  bulletin. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  1900,  resolutions  in  the  same 
sense  have  been  unanimously  passed  by  the  delegates  to  the  General 
International  Conference  of  weights  and  measures  in  Paris,  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1901  and  by  the  Zurich  Congress. 

The  decisions  arrived  at  in  the  latter  Congress  indicate  that  the 
leading  Powers  have  reached  an  understanding;  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  nothing  more  is  required  to  accomplish  the  uni- 
fication of  silk  standards  and  numbering,  than  to  call  for  the  final  adhesion 
of  the  Powers. 

So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  the  Consulting  Committee  of  Art  and 
Manufactures  has  rendered  a  favorable  opinion  on  the  propositions  of  the 
International  Congress  for  the  Unification  of  the  Numbering  of  Yarns 
and  declared,  in  regard  to  silk  sptm  threads,  that  there  was  occasion  to 
amend  the  law  of  June  13,  1866,  and  to  adopt,  after  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Governments  of  the  countries  interested,  the  legal  standard 
based  on  the  data  accepted  by  the  Congress  of  1900,  as  above  indicated. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  to  submit  the 
foregoing  remarks  to  your  favorable  consideration.  The  Government  of 
the  Republic  trusts  that  the  Federal  Government,  which  was  officially 
represented  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  1900  by  Mr.  Albert  Ligon,  Engineer 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York  Silk  Con- 
ditioning Works,  will  be  pleased  to  adhere  to  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  which  the  said  Engineer  is  a  member, 
so  as  to  accomplish  the  imification  of  silk  standard  and  numbering. 

I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  place  me  in  a  position  to  report — the  reception  given  to  these 
suggestions  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc., 

(Signed)       Jules  Cambon. 

Honorable  John  Hay, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.  S., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
Silk  Exchange  Building,  Broadway  and  Broome  St., 

New  York,  May  19  1902. 

The  Hon.  John  Hay, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  communication  from  the  Department  of  State 
under  date  of  April  14th  last,  and  to  its  translation  of  accompanying  note 
from  the  Ambassador  of  France  relative  to  the  action  of  the  International 
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Congress  at  Paris  in  1900  for  the  unification  of  the  numbering  of  yams, 
and  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America  upon  the  general  subject,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 

1.  As  we  understand  it,  the  intention  of  the  International  Congress 
held  in  Paris  in  1900,  was  the  advocacy  of  the  general  adoption  by  all 
civilized  coimtries  of  a  tmiform  metric  standard  of  entimeration  which 
should  be  applicable  to  all  yams  used  in  the  textile  industries.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  improbability  of  securing  the  assent  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  adoption,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  such  a  system,  the  complete 
efforts  of  the  permanent  Committee  of  the  Intemational  Congress  are, 
as  we  -understand,  limited  for  the  time  being  to  the  imiform  adoption  of 
the  system  only  so  far  as  raw  and  thrown  silks  are  concemed. 

2.  The  subject  under  consideration  is  therefore  limited  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  metric  system  of  enumeration  to  "raw  and  thrown 
silks,"  and  not  to  "spun  silk,  schappe,  cotton  and  worsted  yams." 

3  .  As  regards  raw  silk  singles,  designated  in  French  as  "  soie  grege," 
practically  all  raw  silk  comes  to  this  country  in  this  form,  and  dealers  in 
it  always  designate  the  size  in  "deniers,"  whether  the  silk  comes  from 
China  or  Japan,  or  whether  it  is  of  European  origin.  This  designation 
in  ' '  deniers ' '  has  hitherto  been  based  in  France  on  the  weight  in  ' '  deniers ' ' 
of  a  hank  meastiring  476  metres;  and  in  Italy  on  a  weight  in  "deniers" 
of  a  hank  measiuring  450  metres.  The  Italian  system,  however,  assumes 
that  the  "denier"  is  equal  to  a  half-decigramme;  consequently  the 
practical  result  is  that,  whether  the  size  is  obtained  by  the  Italian  or  the 
French  system,  the  result  is  very  nearly  identical;  nevertheless,  imder 
existing  conditions  there  is  a  slight  variation. 

On  this  point  of  variation  we  imderstand  that  the  Govemment  of 
France  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  adopt  the  Italian  system  as  the 
legal  one,  and  that  it  is  this  system  which  the  permanent  Committee  now 
urge  shall  be  adopted  uniformly  everywhere. 

In  our  opinion  the  silk  manufacturers  of  America  have  no  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system,  whether  based  on  the  Italian  or  French 
method,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  variation  between  the  two  systems 
has  been  so  slight  that  the  American  buyers  of  this  class  of  silk  have 
usually  accepted  the  size  as  given  in  "deniers, "  without  inquiring  whether 
the  size  designated  had  been  reached  by  the  French  or  the  Italian  system. 

As  to  yams  made  from  spun  silk,  schappe,  cotton  or  worsted,  the 
case  is  entirely  different. 

"Sptm  Silk"  is  the  product  of  silk  waste  made  into  yam  by  the 
English  or  American  processes,  which  are  practically  one  and  the  same. 
"Schappe"  is  the  Continental  commercial  designation  of  the  same  prod- 
uct in  Europe,  as  made  by  the  Continental  process.  Schappe  coming 
from  countries  where  the  metric  standard  is  in  vogue  is  therefore  gener- 
ally sold,  both  there  and  in  this  coimtry,  according  to  the  metric  system 
of  numbering.  On  the  other  hand,  Spim  Silk  shipped  here  from  England 
is  designated  according  to  the  English  scale  of  notation. 

Until  the  metric  system  therefore  has  been  generally  adopted  both 
for  weights  and  measures,  the  metric  system  of  entmieration  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  to  materials  produced  and  sold  by  the  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  yardage.  The  problem  of  reconciling  the  two  factors  of 
length  and  weight  in  yams  has  been  ably  presented  in  a  communication 
to  the  Silk  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  April,  1895,  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Blair  of  Glasgow.  He  points  out  the  essential  difficulty  of 
the  metric  system  on  accoimt  of  its  inapplicability  to  yams  made  up  of 
strands  of  different  thickness. 

As  the  latter  branch  of  the  subject  is,  however,  not  presented  to  us  for 
consideration  by  the  proposals  of  the  permanent  Committee  of  the 
Intemational  Congress  at  Paris,  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  making 
this  reference  to  its  non-acceptability  by  the  English  spinners.  The 
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American  and  British  system  of  weights  and  measures  being  identical, 
we  have  ventured  to  accentuate  it. 

I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  inform  you  that  this  Association  ap- 
proves the  universal  application  of  the  metric  system  to  the  enumeration 
of  raw  and  thrown  silks,  as  now  in  vogue  imder  the  so-called  Italian 
System.    I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Franklin  Allen, 

Secretary. 

In  conformity  with  the  agreement  outlined  above,  "International 
Yam  Tables,"  revised  to  date,  and  based  on  the  weight  in  deniers  of  a 
hank  measuring  450  meters  (the  denier  equalling  a  half -decigramme) , 
have  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Matthew  Blair  (Mess.  McLennan, 
Blair  &  Co.,  29  Montrose  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland).  Copies  of  this  work 
will  shortly  be  placed  on  sale  in  New  York. 


The  Departure  of  His  Excellency^  Vu  Ting-fang,  to  China 

On  the  occasion  of  Minister  Wu's  recall  to  China, 
ParCWcII  to  November,  1902,  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister 

UTT'   •         TT7  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  this  Association  and 

IViiniStCr   WU  the    American- Asiatic    Association    imited  in 

tendering  him  a  farewell  banquet  at  Delmonico's, 
in  this  city.  This  graceful  compliment  was  highly  appreciated  by  His 
Excellency,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in 
his  honor: 

The  Silk  Association  of  America  and  the  American- Asiatic  Associa- 
tion in  assembly  convened  to  show  their  profound  esteem  and  respect  for 
His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-fang,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Empire  of  China,  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  own  country  earnestly  desire  to  express 
their  deep  appreciation  of  his  high  personal  character,  the  eminent 
wisdom  and  dignity  with  which  he  has  so  long  filled  his  high  position  at 
our  capital  and  before  our  people.  The  courteous,  conciliatory  and  just 
manner  in  which  he  has  ever  endeavored  to  harmonize  all  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  endeared  him  to  all. 

They  also  would  express  their  most  sincere  regret  at  his  departure 
from  the  position  he  has  so  honored,  and  they  extend  to  him  their  heart- 
felt congratulations  upon  his  promotion  to  the  high  position  of  honor  and 
trust  with  his  own  people  which  his  learning  and  wide  experience  so  well 
qualify  him  to  fill. 

They  wish  His  Excellency  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  home. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  expressions  be  transmitted  to  His 
Excellency  E.  H.  Conger,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Peking,  China. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-fang, 
duly  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and  the 
American- Asiatic  Association. 

November  ij,  IQ02. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Emil  S.  Fischer,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Chinese  translation 
of  these  resolutions  be  made  and  presented  to  His  Excellency. 
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The  following  tribute  from  President  Roosevelt  evoked  great  en- 
thusiasm : 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  13,  1902. 

To  Franklin  Allen, 

Secretary  Banquet  of  Silk  Association  of  America,  and  American- 
Asiatic  Association,  Delmonico's,  New  York. 

Pray  accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  Associations  and  convey  to 
the  Minister  of  China  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem  and  my  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  has  done  toward  securing  cordial  understanding  and  good 
will  between  the  two  coimtries. 

(Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


The  following  despatch  from  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  was  read: 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  12,  1902. 

Franklin  Allen,  Esq., 

Secretary  Silk  Association  of  America. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  engagements  in  Washington 
from  which  I  cannot  free  myself  will  prevent  my  accepting  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  dinner  you  are  giving  to-morrow  to  the  Chinese 
Minister.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  bring  my  sincere  tribute  of  respect 
and  esteem  for  Mr.  Wu  Ting-fang.  My  constant  association  with  him 
for  several  years  have  given  me  a  high  appreciation  of  his  great  ability 
and  his  open  minded  statesmanship.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  his 
return  to  his  own  country  in  the  high  and  honorable  position  to  which  his 
Government  has  appointed  him  will  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
interests  of  China  but  also  to  those  of  the  entire  commercial  world. 

(Signed)  John  Hay. 


Addresses  were  made  by  Minister  Wu,  by  the  presiding  officer.  Gen. 
J.  W.  Congdon,  by  His  Honor,  Seth  Low,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  and 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 
John  Foord,  Secretary  of  the  American-Asiatic  Association,  and  Gen. 
Wm.  Barclay  Parsons,  President  of  the  American-China  Development 
Co. 

Largely  Increased  Machinery  Equipment  in  (902 

The  accompanying  table  of  entirely  new  looms 
Increased  spindles,  added  in  1902  and  projected  for 

_      ,  1903,  to  the  equipment  plants  of  the  silk  industry 

nqUipment  in  the  United  States,  accounts  for  the  marked 

increase  in  the  volume  of  raw  materials  during 
the  year,  and  promises  a  much  wider  distribution  of  silk  fabrics  to  con- 
sumers in  our  home  market.  The  figures  represent  actual  returns  from 
the  manufacturers  of  looms  and  spindles,  and  Exhibits  A  and  B,  indicate 
localities  where  they  have  been  set  up.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  to  some 
extent  old  constructions  have  been  replaced  and  broken  up,  and  the  looms 
thus  discarded  cannot  longer  be  counted  in  the  country's  equipment. 
The  totals  are  as  follows: 
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lintirely  New  liquipnient  in 

1901 

1902 

Ordered  for 
1903 

CtllU  v  V         1  ecu  oLJctV^C  •  •  1 

2 ,320 

2 , 1 04 

Power  Looms,  under  36  ^ 

inch,  reed  space  | 

415 

78 

Velvet  Looms  j 

88 

20 

Narrow  Fabrics — Power  Looms,  High] 

specQ  aiixomaxic ...  | 

76 

140 

Power  Looms,  double  1 

356 

deck  J 

152 

Power  Looms,  German  j 

Looms  j 

102 

Throwing  Spindles,  Tram  and  Organ zine.  . 

45,646 

97,960 

i9»534 

Winding  Spindles,  Hard  and  Soft  Silk,, 
Accessory  Spindles,  doubling,  reeling  and 

10,784 

59,668 

10,492 

11.774 

39,068 

5.914 

The  estimated  production  of  the  industry  in  1902  is  as  follows: 
Broad  Goods.    All  silk   78,000,000  yds.,    $50,000,000  value. 


"         "       Silk  and  Cotton. .. .  22,000,000    "  10,000,000 

"         "       Velvets  and  Plushes   6,000,000 

"         "       Ribbons   21,000,000 

Sewing  Silk  and  Machine  Twist          1,900,000  lbs.,  11,500,000 

Silk  Gloves                                        125,000    "  1,500,000 

Trimmings,  Braids,  Laces  and  Veilings   6,000,000 

Upholstery  and  Tapestry   1,2 50,000 

Other  Products   2,500,000 


$109,750,000  '* 

Nineteen  hundred  and  two  marks  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
import  of  raw  materials  for  our  industry;  also  in  the  volume  of  foreign 
goods.  Exhibits  C  and  D  present  the  figures  for  raw  materials  and 
countries  whence  received;  Exhibit  E,  indicates  the  coim tries  from 
which  foreign  dutiable  silks  were  imported;  Exhibit  F  indicates  the 
volume  of  foreign  goods  imported  as  contrasted  with  1901.  Exhibit  G, 
shows  the  exports  of  Japanese  silks  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe. 
Relatively,  Europe  is  a  much  larger  consimier  of  Japanese  piece  goods 
than  America.  Exhibit  H  indicates  the  very  limited  quantity  of  raw 
and  thrown  silks  "conditioned"  in  the  American  market.  The  dis- 
parity in  volume  of  business  done  as  compared  with  the  Silk  Condition- 
ing Houses  of  Europe  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  different 
methods  pursued  by  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 
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As  stated  in  the  public  journals  of  our  sister  city 
R^>f)lt^^c^fn£y  of  Paterson,  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  very  fit- 

^  tingly  commemorated  recently  the  first  anniver- 

OI  r^a.tCrSOn  sary  of  the  great  fire  which  lapped  in  flames  the 

business  section  of  Paterson,  on  Feb.  9,  1902. 
What  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  calamity,  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  a  blessing.  Satisfaction  is  universally  expressed,  that  the  destruction 
of  so  many  old  buildings  was  sufficiently  complete  to  permit  a  new  Pater- 
son to  be  erected  in  their  place.  In  the  brief  space  of  a  year,  enough  has 
been  accomplished  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  February  9,  1902, 
will  always  be  regarded,  not  as  the  date  of  Paterson's  greatest  calamity, 
but  as  the  date  of  her  opportunity  for  larger  and  better  things.  Not 
alone  were  great  structiu-es  of  business  reduced  to  shapeless  masses  of 
ruins.  The  City  Hall  and  other  public  buildings,  three  National  banks, 
and  three  trust  companies,  five  churches,  two  club  houses,  one  theatre, 
and  many  office  buildings  and  big  stores  were  rendered  homeless  or 
destroyed.  The  financial  loss,  as  reported  in  the  public  journals  of  Pater- 
son, footed  up  to  $6,000,000.  Two-thirds  of  this  loss,  or,  say,  $4,000,000, 
was  borne  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  immediately  took  charge  of  the  desolate 
situation,  in  the  relief  of  the  destitution  thus  created,  and  pluck,  in 
alliance  with  these  great  traits,  has  already  accomplished  wonders  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city.  Business  blocks  are  better  than  ever  before; 
homes  are  brighter,  more  attractive  to  the  eye  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view.  All  hail  to  the  gallant  city  of  Paterson,  which,  since  the 
Hon.  John  Ryle  went  there  in  1840,  has  been  constantly  striving  to  lead 
all  other  silk  centres  in  building  up  the  silk  industry  of  the  United  States. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  worthily  known  as  the  premier  Silk  City  of 
America. 


Gentlemen  :  The  souvenir  of  this  evening,  a  fac-simile  portrait  of  the 
President,  was  designed  and  woven  at  the  Paterson  Textile  Institute,  and 
we  think  it  a  very  creditable  product  of  that  establishment.  The  greatest 
thing  in  America  is  technical  education  in  art,  which  involves  all  this 
Jacquard  work  in  silk,  and  New  Jersey,  the  home  of  the  silk  industry, 
ought  to  do  something  in  that  way  and  does  nothing.  Massachusetts 
appropriates  $150,000  per  year  to  technical  education  which,  however,  is 
almost  entirely  in  cotton  goods:  Connecticut,  $100,000;  Pennsylvania, 
$40,000,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  of  which  Prof. 
E.  W.  France  is  the  Director,  is  the  best,  and  I  might  say  the  only,  tech- 
nical educational  institution  in  America  in  the  line  of  silks.  Its  work  is 
most  creditable  and  progressive.  Jersey  does  nothing;  the  manufacturers 
of  Paterson,  through  the  help  of  the  Crompton-Knowles  Loom  Works  and 
the  Atwood-Morrison  Co.  and  others,  have  established  a  little  technical 
institute  which  is  paying  its  own  way,  and  we  thought  it  a  good  idea  to 
make  a  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt  for  this  occasion.    *  *  * 


Schools  of 
Industrial  Art 


At  the  recent  Thirty-first  Anniversary  Banquet 
of  our  Association,  our  second  vice-president, 
Genl.  Jos.  W.  Congdon,  thus  referred  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  great  value  of  schools  of  technology : 
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The  decided  increase  in  the  quantity  of  raw  materials  consumed  by 
the  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  since  1900,  and  the  greater  at- 
tention that  is  being  given  by  our  manufactuers  to  more  distinctive  orig- 
inality in  their  productions,  are  hopeful  indications  of  the  permanent 
success  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  remains  true,  however,  that 
to  maintain  the  advanced  position  the  United  States  now  occupies  as  a 
silk  manufacturing  country,  every  element  of  success  should  be  adequately 
cared  for.  Not  only  must  over-production  in  certain  staple  articles,  which 
thus  far  have  had  the  readiest  sale,  be  carefully  guarded  against,  but 
diversity  in  production  should  be  encouraged.  We  possess  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  fact  that,  in  periods  of  great  general  prosperity  as  now  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  still  a  margin  of  25  per  cent,  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  foreign  silk  broad  goods,  yet  unfilled  by  our  own  industry. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  still  wider  market  open  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  of 
progressive  American  manufacturers.  The  intense  rivalry  and  com- 
petition of  the  French,  Swiss  and  German  silk  manufacturers  is  aided  to 
some  extent  at  least  abroad,  by  the  skilled  instruction  given  by  the 
Technical  Schools,  which  have  been  thoroughly  well  established  at  Lyons, 
Zxirich,  and  CrSfeld.  These  foreign  schools  of  Industrial  Art  are  fostered 
by  the  respective  coxmtries  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  provided  from  public 
funds. 

From  a  report  on  Industrial  Education  by  J.  C.  Monoghan,  Consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Chemnitz,  Germany,  January  14,  1897,  we  quote 
the  following: 

"  Industrial  art  and  technical  schools,  more  than  anything  else,  have 
made  Germany  what  she  is.  With  such  schools  added  to  our  resources, 
our  country  would  soon  surpass  Germany." 

In  the  United  States,  hitherto,  all  such  projects  have  been  obliged 
to  depend  largely  upon  private  initiative  and  beneficence  for  their  support 
and  maintenance.  The  day  may  not  be  distant,  however,  when  our 
great  industrial  States  will  realize  the  importance  of  such  schools  as 
necessarily  complementary  to  the  manual  instruction  now  being  given, 
for  instance,  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  It 
has  taken  the  American  public  a  long  while  to  realize  the  immense  im- 
portance of  absolutely  free  high-schools  and  normal  colleges  for  trained 
instruction  of  the  people;  that  step  having  been  successfully  taken,  and 
the  result  having  justified  all  its  cost,  it  is  only  another  step  to  public 
support  of  Industrial  Art  and  Technical  Schools.  If  industrial  supremacy 
is  to  be  the  aim  of  our  States  as  well  as  of  our  nation,  we  may  soon  expect 
to  see  our  State  Boards  of  Education,  and  State  Legislatures,  carefully 
canvassing  and  providing  the  means  by  which  it  can  most  speedily  be 
secured.  Meanwhile  in  Pennsylvania,  and  more  recently  in  New  Jersey, 
Technical  Schools  have  been  set  on  foot  through  private  and  philanthropic 
enterprise,  and  by  reason  of  the  promising  relation  of  these  institutions 
to  the  silk  industry,  attention  is  specially  directed  to  them  here. 

Hitherto  our  silk  manufacturers  have  been  content  to  largely  rely 
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upon  their  own  highly  organized  plants,  as  schools  of  design  and  technical 
instruction  for  their  own  employees.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  faithful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  in  the  entire  science  of 
textile  education  will  develop  a  broader  intelligence  and  more  successful 
results.  The  division  of  labor  in  a  practical  silk  mill,  and  the  specializa- 
tion which  results  therefrom,  tends  to  a  narrowness  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  individual.  A  great  industry,  such  as  ours  is  rapidly  growing 
to  be,  should  aim  to  extend  art  training  in  all  its  branches  to  the  individual, 
and  now  that  we  have  at  our  command  the  most  perfect  mechanical 
devices  in  existence,  the  suggestion  is  a  worthy  one  that  we  should  give 
otir  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  every  well  considered  effort  to 
place  a  superior  and  wholesome  art  education  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  and  woman  behind  the  loom,  and  to  every  boy  that  runs  our  spindles. 
Our  industry  pays  large  sums  annually  to  superior  artists  and  artisans 
educated  abroad.  It  is  none  too  soon  that  we  are  awake  to  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  placing  similar  opportunities  within  the  reach 
of  our  own  industrious  and  intelligent  fellow  citizens  who  are  ambitious 
for  advanced  instruction  in  industrial  art. 

The  production  by  all  manufacturers  of  the  same  styles  of  silks  may 
answer  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  intense  competition  reduces  prices  to 
consumers  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  eventually  prices  go  even 
below  cost,  as  has  recently  been  the  case  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  most  astute  foreign  silk  manufacturers  have  not  been  slow  in  ob- 
serving and  commenting  upon  these  tendencies,  and  we  in  the  United 
States  should  be  equally  alert  in  observing  the  signs  of  the  times.  The 
remedy  is  diversification  and  variety  of  product. 

There  inevitably  comes  a  time  when  by  too  long  persistence  in  old 
ways,  and  no  suitable  preparedness  for  the  new,  the  market  is  taken  away 
from  the  complacent  ones  who  lack  enterprise,  and  who  are  not  stirred  by 
keen  insight  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future.  A  percentage  of 
effort  and  expense  should  always  be  devoted  to  studying  probabilities, 
and  even  though  such  effort  may  temporarily  result  in  no  profit,  both 
artistic  and  financial  success  crown  the  end  when  conservatively  and 
intelligently  forecasted. 


At  its  annual  banquet  at  Delmonico's,  this  city, 
Q      ,  J  the  Association  was  favored  by  the  presence  of 

A  rcSlucni  many  distinguished  men,  and  attention  is  drawn 

RoOSCVcIt^S  to  the  accompanying  stenographic  report  of  ad- 

Portr3.it  dresses  made  on  the  occasion. 

A  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt,  with  a  fac- 
simile of  his  signature,  was  expressly  woven  for 
this  occasion  by  the  Paterson  Silk  Textile  Institute,  and  each  person 
present  received  one. 

To  another  Paterson  firm,  Messrs.  Grimshaw  Brothers,  this  Associa- 
tion has  expressed  its  thanks  for  their  generous  gift  of  handsome  paper 
boxes  which  enclosed  the  silk  woven  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt. 
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Memorial  resolutions  were  adopted  during  the 

year  respecting 
Deceased  Mr.  H.  J.  Hanssen, 

Ttjr      1  Mr,  Geo.  A.  Fletcher, 

iVlemberS  Mr.  p.  W.  Turner, 

Mr.  James  McCreery. 
The  resolutions  accompany  this  report. 


Membership 


Additional  '^^^  following  new  members  have  been  added 

to  the  Association's  roll  during  the  past 
year: 

Lotte  Bros.  Co.,  Skein  dyers,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Standard  Silk  Co.,  Broad  silks,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Bloomsburg  Silk  Mills,  "       "  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Woodhouse,  Bopp  &  Co.,  "       "  New  York. 

Frank  E.  Kane,  Raw  silk.  New  York. 

E.  E.  Bradley,  Spindle  manufacturers, Stonington,  Conn. 

(Atwood- Morrison  &  Co.) 

Twelve  additional  firms  have  been  proposed  as  members,  and  will 
be  acted  upon  at  this  meeting,  but  there  are  many  more  who  ought  to  be 
influenced  to  identify  themselves  with  our  work.  Through  greater  co- 
operation better  results  will  accrue  to  all  concerned.  Committees  of  the 
Association  are  intelligently  and  constantly  working  to  improve  general 
conditions,  and,  through  discussions  of  fimdamental  principles,  are  seeking 
to  improve  trade  usages,  and  to  substitute  better  methods  as  between 
buyers  and  sellers.  Much  has  been  accomplished.  Much  remains  tmac- 
complished. 

The  information  bureau  of  the  Association  is  active  in  disseminating 
all  available  information  through  a  systematically  organized  Bulletin 
Service  and  by  frequent  reports,  so  that  all  members  can  be  kept  in  touch 
with  ciurent  happenings  of  importance  which  affect  their  business  inter- 
ests in  general.  The  active  co-operation  of  all  our  members  in  thus 
broadening  the  Association  work  and  influence  is  therefore  again  urgently 
emphasized.  The  rooms  of  the  Association  in  the  Silk  Exchange  Building, 
Broadway  and  Broome  Street,  New  York,  ftimish  a  central  place  of 
meeting,  and  is  at  the  service  of  every  branch  of  our  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  silk  in- 
'J'J^^  Past  and        dustry  and  the  important  relation  to  it  that  the 
^  principal  coimtries  of  the  world  have  borne  to  it 

tne  r^resent  from  time  to  time,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the 

silk  industry  of  to-day  is  a  modem  achievement. 
Power  loom  weaving  has  revolutionized  nearly  all  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture. It  has  brought  silk  fabrics  within  the  reach  of  a  small  purse. 
By  reason  of  these  conditions  the  demand  upon  the  coimtries  that  produce 
raw  silk  has  greatly  increased.  No  limit  can  be  placed  upon  the  capacity 
of  Japan  and  China  to  produce  raw  silk,  provided  the  demand  is  steady 
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and  not  fitftil.  The  annual  supply  has  increased  more  than  14  per  cent, 
in  the  past  five  years  over  the  preceding  five  years,  and  the  world's  con- 
sumption to-day  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  five 
years,  1888  to  1892.  At  the  present  writing,  the  best  estimates  are  that 
China  produces  annually,  for  domestic  consumption  and  export,  say 
200,000  bales,  and  Japan,  say  140,000  bales. 

The  United  States  have  been  a  leading  factor  in  this  development, 
and  especially  so  in  the  past  five  years.  If  the  present  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Republic  endures,  the  United  States  will  soon  take  first  rank  in  its 
annual  output  of  silk  products.  It  now  holds  second  place,  France  being 
first  in  value  of  annual  production.  The  supremacy  of  the  United  States 
as  an  industrial  nation  means  lower  prices  to  consimiers,  and  conse- 
quently a  much  wider  distribution  of  products  than  ever  before.  When 
this  can  truthfully  be  said  of  articles  of  adornment  and  art,  as  of  silk 
goods,  every  American  can  take  pride  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
achievement. 

Manufacturing  concerns  grow  larger,  and  yet  larger  by  adopting  the 
latest  improved  machinery,  and  by  reducing  cost  to  consumers.  Great 
volume  of  sales  at  a  small  percentage  of  profit  has  come  to  be  an  axiom 
in  successful  trade.  The  large  retail  merchants  conducting  the  so-called 
"department  stores"  of  our  country,  have  not  been  slow  in  appreciating 
and  acting  on  this  truth. 

Our  chief  disquietude  in  the  silk  industry,  outside  of  the  labor 
troubles  which  temporarily  afflict  our  industry  from  time  to  time,  is  over- 
production of  products.  The  latter  disadvantage  to  the  manufacturer 
has,  however,  its  compensation,  in  being  an  advantage  to  consumers  of 
silk  fabrics,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  our  industry  that  our  over-pro- 
duction is  in  goods,  and,  in  the  main,  is  not  in  over-capitalization  or 
the  excessive  manufacture  of  securities. 

This  claim  cannot  be  truthfully  made  at  the  present  time  concerning 
all  the  industries  of  the  United  States.  The  domestic  manufacturer  has 
a  legitimate  remedy  in  the  auction  rooms  for  the  over-production  of 
goods  in  poor  business  seasons,  but  the  auction  room  of  Wall  Street  yields 
even  poorer  results  when  forced  liquidation  of  unrealizable  securities  is  in 
progress.  The  congested  condition  of  the  security  markets  is  the  only 
cloud  at  this  writing  on  the  horizon  of  otir  country's  industrial  develop- 
ment and  marvellous  business  prosperity.  Let  us  hope  it  does  not  por- 
tend a  serious  financial  storm.  Uneasiness  in  labor  ranks  is  usually  fol- 
lowed promptly  by  uneasiness  in  the  securities  markets. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Secretary. 
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HERMAN  J.  HANSSEN 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  records  its 
keen  sense  of  loss  sustained  by  the  silk  trade  through  the  death,  on 
October  19, 1902,  of  our  highly  esteemed  associate,  Mr.  Herman  J.  Hanssen. 

Bom  abroad  on  March  23,  1850,  Mr.  Hanssen  came  to  this  country, 
March  8,  1879,  and  thereafter  made  his  home  in  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Auffmordt  &  Co., 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  raw  silk  department  of  their  business. 
Very  soon,  Mr.  Hanssen  became  favorably  known  to  an  ever- widening 
circle  of  friends  in  the  raw  silk  trade,  and  in  1882,  opened  an  office  on  his 
own  account  as  a  broker  in  raw  silk.  He  became  the  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  Messrs.  Chabrieres,  Morel  &  Co.,  of  Lyons,  who  were  the 
successors  of  the  old  established  house  of  Messrs.  Aries,  Dufom*  &  Co. 
Later  Mr.  Hanssen  represented  Messrs.  E.  Bavier  &  Co.,  and  still  later 
Mr.  Bodmer-Muralf,  of  Zurich  and  Milan.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Hanssen  was  the  New  York  representatives  of  the  last  named  house. 
Mr.  Hanssen  was  held  in  high  regard  by  his  associates  for  his  energy  and 
enterprise  in  business,  and  for  the  probity  which  characterized  all  his 
dealings.  Business  and  social  circles  bade  him  welcome  by  reason  of  the 
friendliness  of  his  nature  and  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man. 

The  Vice-President  of  our  Association  and  many  of  our  members  were 
mourners  at  his  funeral  in  this  city,  on  October  21st.  The  following 
named  officiated  as  pall  bearers: 

Wm.  Schramm,  Otto  Maron, 

Fritz  Hill,  Charles  Becker, 

Herman  Simon,  John  Bopp, 

EwALD  Mommer,  Emil  Koehler. 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  record  our  sense  of  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  our  esteemed  associate,  Mr.  Herman  J.  Hanssen.  We  held  him 
in  the  highest  regard  for  his  excellent  business  abilities  and  probity  of 
character,  which  won  for  him  a  prominent  position  in  his  chosen  calling. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  relatives  in  their  great 
bereavement,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  these  resolutions  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Hanssen's  relatives. 
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i^lettionam 


GEORGE  ALBERT  FLETCHER 


Bom  November  8,  1836.    Deceased  December  14,  1902. 


Among  the  silk  ribbon  loom  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  the 
firm  of  Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia,  have  been  prominently  identified 
since  the  year  1887,  In  that  year  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Fletcher  became  a  special 
partner  in  the  firm  then  newly  organized.  Having  the  control  of  large 
capital  the  loom  manufacturing  plant  of  W.  P.  Uhlinger  was  bought  out 
and  amalgamated  with  the  new  firm,  and  in  1890, under  patents  controlled 
by  them,  the  establishment  turned  its  particular  attention  to  high-speed 
looms.  In  1890  Mr.  Fletcher  became  a  general  partner,  and  the  business 
developing  gradually  and  successfully,  they  are  now  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  automatic  high  speed  ribbon  looms  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  his  association  with  Messrs.  Schaum  &  Uhlinger,  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  associated  with  Messrs.  Dale,  Ross  &  Withers,  retail  silk  merchants 
in  Philadelphia,  and  later  became  an  active  business  partner  with  Mitchell, 
Fletcher  &  Co.  For  many  years  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Union  Trust 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
A  man  of  large  interests  in  financial  matters  generally,  he  was  a  director 
and  officer  in  many  companies  including  the  Scranton  &  Carbondale 
Traction  Co.,  of  which  he  was  President.  During  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Fletcher  served  with  the  ist  Regiment  Penn.  Volunteers,  and  was  in  the 
Battle  of  Antietam. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  genial  manners  and 
high  character,  and  through  his  business  successes  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  which  enabled  his  firm  to  perform  conspicuously  good  service  for 
the  silk  ribbon  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
that  we  mourn  the  loss  to  the  business  world  of  our  esteemed  fellow- 
member,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Fletcher,  and  as  a  merited  tribute  of  our  respect,  it 
is  hereby 

Voted,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  be  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  family. 
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3n  iHemotiam 


p.  W.  TURNER 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  Turner,  at  Tiirnerville,  Conn.,  January  4,  1903, 
the  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  veteran  pioneers. 
Bom  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  November  19,  181 9,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  he 
began  his  business  career  selling  sewing  silk  for  Marshall  Dimock  and 
Nathan  Rixford,  who  composed  the  firm  of  Dimock  &  Rixford,  and  who 
are  both  well  remembered  men  to  the  older  citizens  of  Willimantic  and 
Mansfield,  Conn.  Later  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Gurley, 
forming  a  partnership  that  lasted  many  years  under  the  firm  name  of 
P.  W.  Turner  &  Co.  To  increase  his  factory  facilities,  he  purchased  an 
excellent  water  privilege  and  property  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  and,  removing 
his  business  there  in  1853,  built  up  the  village  of  Turnerville. 

As  the  village  grew  and  business  prospered  he  felt  the  need  of  a  local 
post  office,  and  President  James  Buchanan  appointed  him  Postmaster  of 
Turnerville.  This  office  he  held  uninterruptedly  until  the  second  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland.  Later  he  was  re-appointed  Post- 
master by  President  McKinley  and  at  the  time  of  Mr,  Turner's  death,  he 
was  still  Postmaster  of  Turnerville. . 

Mr.  Turner  v/as  a  man  of  rare  energy  and  determination  of  character, 
was  highly  successful  as  a  silk  manufacturer  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
industry,  and  was  always  a  man  of  high  public  spirit.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  attended  personally  to  filling  the  quota  of  "boys  in  blue"  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  by  his  town.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Air  Line  Railroad  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  the  first 
locomotive  owned  by  it  bore  his  name. 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
that  we  record  with  sorrow  the  death  of  P.  W.  Turner,  of  Turnerville, 
Conn.,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
sewing  silk  and  machine  twist  branch  of  our  industry. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Mr.  Turner  our  sincere 
sympathies  are  hereby  tendered  in  their  great  sorrow,  and  as  a  mark  of 
our  esteem  for  the  high  personal  character  of  this  early  pioneer  in  the 
silk  industry  of  the  country,  it  is  hereby 

Voted,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  entered  on 
the  minutes,  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Turner's  family. 
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f  n  iHemonam 


JAMES  McCREERY 

The  death  of  Mr.  James  McCreery,  at  Aiken,  South  CaroHna,  on 
February  26,  1903,  recalls  the  eminent  business  career  of  a  New  York 
merchant  long  and  honorably  connected  with  the  silk  trade  and  industry 
of  our  country.  He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  77  years,  having  been  bom  at 
Omagh,  Ireland,  January  15,1826.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  in  Baltimore  where  he  became  connected  with 
the  dry  goods  house  of  Hamilton,  Easter  &  Co.  By  close  attention  to 
business,  and  through  his  intuitive  genius  for  merchandising  he  became 
in  a  few  years  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  and  the  resident  European 
buyer  of  Easter  &  Co.  During  the  Civil  War  he  severed  his  business 
connection  with  that  firm,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1863,  purchasing  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Pierson  in  the  old  established  firm  of  Ubsdell,  Pierson  & 
Lake.  They  were  jobbers  and  retailers  of  the  highest  class  of  dress 
goods,  and  when  Mr.  Ubsdell  soon  afterwards  retired  from  business  the 
firm  became  Lake  &  McCreery.  The  best  grades  of  silk  goods  at  retail 
were  a  specialty  of  the  house,  and  to  accommodate  its  increasing  and 
remunerative  business  the  firm  built  and  occupied  in  1868  the  large  store 
at  Broadway  and  nth  Street.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lake,  who  was 
a  considerably  older  man  than  Mr.  McCreery,  the  business  was  continued 
and  developed  under  the  name  of  James  McCreery  &  Co.  In  1882  Mr.  J. 
Crawford  McCreery,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  McCreery,  was  admitted  as  a 
partner,  and  later  his  three  other  sons,  Andrew,  Robert  and  William, 
were  taken  into  the  firm.  In  1895  the  firm  opened  a  large  branch  retail 
establishment  on  23d  Street. 

Mr.  McCreery  was  highly  successful  as  a  merchant,  and  for  many 
years  his  establishments  were  the  best  known  to  the  buyers  of  silks  in  the 
metropolis.  Divining  the  course  of  events  in  the  industrial  world  he 
established  in  1883  a  domestic  silk  mill  at  Clifton,  N.  J.  Later  he  es- 
tablished the  Clifton  Silk  Mills  in  the  town  of  Union,  N.  J.,  where  he 
became  a  considerable  factor  in  the  domestic  industry.  In  addition 
to  his  business  relations  to  the  domestic  silk  industry,  he  was  a  very  large 
buyer  of  foreign  silks  from  the  French  and  Swiss  manufacturers.  He 
ranked  among  the  most  honorable  and  most  progressive  of  the  great 
dry  goods  merchants  of  New  York,  and  for  the  forty  years  of  his  life  in 
this  city  his  name  was  a  synonym  for  the  highest  commercial  honor  and 
integrity. 

By  reason  of  Mr.  James  McCreery's  long  association  with  us  as  a 
member  of  this  organization,  the  following  resolutions  are  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Silk  Association  of  America  takes  pride  in  the 
blameless  record  of  Mr.  McCreery's  career  as  a  man  of  affairs,  as  a  large 
employer  of  labor,  and  as  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York.  By  his 
death  the  dry  goods  district  of  this  metropolis  is  deprived  of  a  conspicuous 
representative,  whose  pronounced  energy  of  character  in  the  business 
world  was  happily  allied  to  the  gentler  virtues  of  kindliness  and  con- 
sideration to  all  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  a  long  and  useful  career. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  surviving  family  of  Mr.  McCreery  our  sincere 
sympathies  are  hereby  extended  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  as  a 
mark  of  our  esteem  and  regard,  it  is  hereby 

Voted,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a  copy 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  McCreery's  family. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Von  Briesen  {Messrs.  Morimura,  Arai  & 
Co.,  New  York). 

Notwithstanding  the  long  continued  dyers'  strike 
Raw  Silk  l3,st  Spring,  the  season  of  1 901-1902  ended  with 

^  the  silks  produced  in  the  various  reeling  centres 

having  virtually  been  all  consumed;  there  were, 
J902-J903  therefore,  no  stocks  of  any  magnitude  to  harass 

the  season  of  1902-1903. 
Throughout  the  season  disquieting  news  from  Europe,  as  to  conditions 
of  the  silk  trade  there,  acted  as  a  break  to  importers  and  buyers  in  this 
coimtry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decidedly  short  crop  of  China  Native 
Filatures  and  the  generally  acknowledged  not  up  to  standard  quality  of 
their  Steam  Filatures,  brought  into  the  market  for  Japan  and  European 
silks,  branches  of  our  silk  trade  which  usually  confine  themselves  to 
China. 

The  consumption  of  raw  silk  during  the  present  season  in  America 
has  been  phenomenal,  while  the  producing  markets  have  been  so  carefully 
handled  that  there  have  been  no  abnormal  fluctuations.  The  great  de- 
mand, together  with  the  cause  above  stated,  has  had  the  natiu-al  tendency 
to  push  prices  upwards,  but  this  has  taken  place  so  gradually  and  withal 
reasonably,  that  it  has  given  confidence  to  the  buyer  of  the  manufactured 
material,  a  condition  which  has  not  prevailed  for  a  great  many  years. 
To  be  sure,  the  tendency  in  America  has  been  and  is  to  increased  cost  of 
production;  the  cost  of  throwing,  dyeing,  weaving  have  increased  con- 
siderably, and  this,  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  silk,  has  presented 
difficulties  hitherto  unknown  to  the  manufacturer;  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  manufacturers  have  by  no  means  received  the  reasonable 
profits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  firmness  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  obtain 
larger  orders  than  ever  before,  both  for  the  Spring  and  the  coming 
Fall  trade.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  profits,  the  situation  looks 
decidedly  healthy  and  as  an  industry,  the  silk  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  has  assumed  a  very  prominent  and  enviable  position. 

Up  to  February  19th,  America  has  imported  from 

Japan,  40,108  bales  against  35,334  bales  last  season. 

Canton,  7,008     "         "       3,669     "  " 

Shanghai,  12,400     "         "      12,864     "      "  " 

Europe,  11,015     "         "       8,788     "      "  " 


The  above  are  bales  of  the  weight  usually  exported  from  the  several 
countries. 

The  following  are  the  prices  which  prevailed  July  i,  1902,  and  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1903.  This  will  show  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  silks  as 
between  these  two  dates: 
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1902. 

1903. 

Kanzai  Fila.  Extra  Classical..  

$4 

35 

$4.80 

"  Extra  

4 

15 

4 . 60 

Shinshiu  "    No.  i  

3 

87  >i — 3 

90    4-35— 4-373^ 

3 

773^ 

4-25 

Rereels,  No.  i  

3 

85 

4-42 

3 

75 

4-27>^ 

3 

55 

3-90 

3 

45 

3.80 

China   Steam   Fil.,    ist   grade,  1.2.3 

4 

20 

4.60 

China    Steam    Fil.,    2d   grade,  1.2.3. 

4 

10 

4-45 

China    Steam    Fil.,    3d    grade,  1.2.3 

3 

95 

4.35 

Blue  Dragon  Extra  to  2  

3 

423^ 

3-70 

Mars  Extra  to  2 ,  Sow  Yuet  Kee  

2 

55 

3-45 

Canton  Fil.  Extra  Extra  B  

3 

10 

3-25 

2 

873^ 

3.02^^—3.05 

"    No.  I  Best  

2 

80 

Nominal 

"      R.R.,  1.2.3.  average  

2 

40 

Sicilian  Messina  Extra,  13/15,  14/16.  .  . 

4 

20 

4-55 

Cevennes  Extra,  13/15,14/16... 

4 

10 

4.40 

Italian  Extra  Classical,  13/15,  14/16.  .  . 

4 

20 

4.50 

"     Classical,  13/15,14/16... 

4 

05 

4-35 

"     Best  No.  I,  13/15,14/16... 

3 

923^ 

4.25 

Stocks  at  this  time  of  writing  have  been  very  much  reduced  and  it  is 
generally  assumed,  if  the  present  consumption  should  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  season  as  large  as  it  has  been  up  to  date,  considerable  annoyance 
will  be  experienced  by  the  manufacturers  in  obtaining  suitable  supplies. 

New  York,  March  16,  1903. 


Presented  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Klots  {Klots  Throwing  Co.,  Scranton  and 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  Cumberland, 
Md.). 

The  Throwing  Trade  for  the  past  year  has  felt 
the  increased  volume  of  silk  consumption,  and 
while  the  prices  have  not  been  high,  this  branch 
is  receiving  added  consideration  as  to  its  impor- 
tance, both  in  a  commercial  and  technical  sense. 
Although  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  the  throwing  to  the  total 
value  of  finished  goods,  has  ever  tended  to  relegate  it  to  an  unimportant 
position,  nevertheless  the  technical  advantage  of  care  in  this  process  has 
always  been  appreciated  abroad,  and  is  only  second  to  the  actual  quality 


The  Throwing 
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of  the  raw  silk  itself.  The  proposition  that  careful  work  by  the  throwster 
secures  the  best  results  from  the  high  grades  and  materially  improves  the 
facility  in  handling  the  lower  ones,  is  gaining  grotmd  with  manufacturers 
in  these  days  of  close  competition  and  the  necessity  of  high  percentage 
loom  production. 

The  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  the  United  States 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  all  producing  countries  and  therefore  study 
as  to  the  adaptability  of  their  product  to  our  market.  The  "Standard 
American  Skein"  is  receiving  careful  consideration,  and  will  surely  bring 
better  results  within  the  reach  of  the  throwster. 

The  scale  of  wages  is,  as  predicted,  rapidly  assuming  a  level  in  all 
localities;  and  the  scarcity  of  new  available  sites,  as  also  the  large  number 
of  present  permanently  settled  establishments,  with  a  rising  wage,  tends 
to  stable  or  advancing  prices.  Fluctuations  should  be  less  and  less  in 
evidence,  as  the  loom  requirements  and  spindle  production  are  more 
nearly  equivalent  than  heretofore.  The  dull  periods  in  the  throwing 
would  be  gradually  eliminated  as  the  logical  result  of  manufacturers 
carrying  a  somewhat  larger  stock  of  thrown  silk  of  staple  sizes  and  twist, 
thus  increasing  the  total  annual  output. 

While  this  branch  of  the  industry  offers  particular  advantages  for 
consolidation,  nothing  has  yet  been  accomplished  along  these  lines.  Such 
a  move  should  be  beneficial,  as  prices  will  always  be  restricted  to  the  point 
of  users  of  silk  erecting  their  own  plants,  but  the  saving  of  all  unnecessary 
duplicate  expenses,  regularity  of  output,  improvement  in  methods  by 
subdivision  and  specialization,  promptness  in  deliveries  by  distribution 
of  a  large  number  of  plants,  etc.,  etc.,  are  mutually  advantageous  to 
throwster  and  consumer  alike,  and  should  be  shared.  This  is  the  basis 
of  all  successful  co-operation. 

At  present  the  outlook  for  the  trade  is  good,  and  the  belief  in  con- 
tinuously increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work  is  firm. 

February  4,  1903. 


Presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Richardson  {Richardson  Silk  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.,  and  B elding,  Mich.). 

The  sewing  silk  and  twist  manufacturers  are  to 
The  Sewing  be  congratulated,  together  with  the  other  manu- 

^.|f  AT*  '  f  facturing  branches  of  the  silk  industry,  on  the 
^ilK  anO  1  wist  increased  trade  of  the  past  year.  The  sales  of 
Industry  the  finished  product  were  the  largest  in  the  his- 

tory of  the  business.  In  1900,  10,000,000  pounds 
of  raw  silk  were  imported  into  this  country,  and  of  this  amoimt  the  silk 
and  twist  manufacturers  used  1,465,575  pounds;  estimated  value  $9,- 
000,000.  In  1901,  12,000,000  pounds,  actual,  were  brought  in,  of  which 
it  is  estimated  1,600,000  pounds  were  used  by  these  manufacturers,  valued 
at  $10,000,000.    During  the  year  1902,  the  actual  imports  were  13,000,000 
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poiinds,  aggregating  $45,000,000  in  value,  and  the  amount  estimated  to 
have  been  used  by  the  silk  and  twist  manufacturers  was  i  ,900,000  pounds. 
The  steady  growth  of  the  industry  is  therefore  apparent  and  gratifying. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  sales  have  been  the  largest  heretofore 
known,  competition  has  been  greater  and  the  margin  of  profits  smaller. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  1901,  the  business  was  done  at  a  loss.  This  was 
in  order  to  hold  the  trade. 

Again,  while  the  prices  obtained  during  the  past  year  averaged  about 
the  same  for  the  finished  article,  the  cost  of  production  greatly  increased 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  mill  labor  and  the  higher  wages  that  prevailed. 
In  view  of  all  this,  while  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  cause  for  gratification, 
on  the  other,  there  is  an  element  of  apprehension. 

During  the  past  year,  new  mills  and  new  machinery  were  added,  and 
in  many  instances,  old  machinery  entirely  discarded,  as  a  glance  at  the 
following  table  of  comparisons  of  the  throwing  and  winding  spindles  that 
were  delivered  in  1901-02,  and  orders  already  placed  for  1903,  will  show: 


Delivered 
in  iQoi. 

Delivered 
in  1902. 

To  be 
Delivered 
in  1903. 

Winding  Spindles,  Hard  and  Soft  Silk  

10,784 
11.774 

59,668 
39,068 

10,492 
S.914 

Accessory  Spindles,  Doubling,  Reeling  and  Quilling. .  . 

Now,  is  all  this  rapid  increase  in  additional  equipment  likely  to  prove 
beneficial,  or  excessive  and  dangerous  ?  As  long  as  the  present  wave  of 
prosperity  that  is  sweeping  over  the  country  continues,  no  harm  is  likely 
to  result;  but  if  this  prosperity  is  now  at  its  height,  or  soon  will  be,  as 
many  believe,  may  not  this  occasion  ruinous  trade  competition  ?  Every 
sign,  in  my  opinion,  points  to  a  continuance  of  prosperous  times,  not  to  a 
suspension  of  them;  but  sooner  or  later  a  period  of  depression  is  sure  to 
arrive.  Will  the  increase  of  facilities  contribute  to  making  the  depression 
more  harmful  ? 

Last  Spring  the  prices  had  a  tendency  to  break.  The  past  Autumn 
the  sewing  silk  manufacttirers  manifested  a  disposition  to  stand  firm  for 
the  maintenance  of  prices.  Self-preservation  demanded  the  action  they 
took,  for  dealers  in  raw  material  were  continually  advancing  their  prices 
imtil  the  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  call  a  halt.  Not  until  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  did  the  manufactiu-ers  of  small  goods  raise 
the  prices  about  six  per  cent.,  after  submitting  to  a  raise  of  from  25  per 
cent,  to  33^  per  cent,  in  the  raw  material. 

This  is  the  time  to  go  forward.  To  stand  still  is  to  go  behind.  Only 
the  best  equipped  mills  with  modem  machinery,  and  every  improved 
facility  for  doing  business,  has  a  chance  against  the  fierce  competition 
that  prevails. 

Now,  in  closing,  a  word  about  competition.  It  may  be  healthful  or 
niinous  in  proportion  as  it  is  fair  or  grasping.  If  manufacturers  will  be 
content  with  their  proportion  of  the  trade,  and  not  want  it  all,  and  concede 
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to  others  an  equitable  portion,  competition  will  stimulate.  If  the  grab- 
all  policy  is  manifested,  it  has  to  be  met;  and  it  is  sure  to  be  combatted. 
This  never  resulted  in  anything  but  loss  or  ruin,  and  it  never  will. 

February  5,  1903. 


Presented  by  Mr.  David  Valentine  {President  Valentine  &  Bentley 
Silk  Co.,  Newton,  N.  J.). 

Looking  backward,  we  must  confess  that  the  so- 
Br03.d  called  dyers'  strike  during  the  months  of  May, 

^,11  JuJie  and  July  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  without 

"^"■"^^  which  the  Fall  of  1902  would  have  in  all  prob- 

ability given  us  an  over-production  of  silk  piece 
goods,  which  would  have  been  difificult  to  market  at  a  profit. 

With  the  stoppage  of  many  looms  came  the  shortage  of  desirable 
goods  in  the  early  Fall,  so  that  stock  goods  and  "no  sellers "  were  brought 
out,  and  disposed  of  at  fair  prices,  giving  the  manufacturers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cleaner  shelves  than  they  had  for  some  years  previous. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  it  is  the  custom  with  most  manufacturers 
to  continue  their  output  for  the  Fall  consumption  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Spring,  when  it  is  known,  without  contradiction,  that  the  demand  for 
the  last  part  of  the  year  is  much  less  than  for  the  first  half.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  why  would  it  not  be  wise  to  curtail  production  some- 
what during  the  mid- summer  months,  making  it  less  irksome  to  their 
employees,  and  preventing  an  over-production  of  merchandise  ? 

The  few  manufacturers  who  prepared  an  exten- 
Plain  VS»  sive  line  of  novelties  to  meet  an  expected  demand, 

•p  were  undoubtedly  greatly  disappointed;  for  ex- 

  ^  cepting  a  limited  quantity  of  Plaid,  fickle  Fashion 

Weaves  failed  to  respond.    It  was  the  plain  fabrics  which 

proved  to  be  the  most  successful,  and  those  who 
started  early  on  the  popular  weaves  were  fairly  well  rewarded  at  the 
present  season's  end. 

The  feature  of  the  year  was  the  marketing  of 
o       »  t.*  specialties.    This  has  been  successful  in  some 

opeClB.  ties  instances,   whilst   others   have   proved   to  be 

failures.  To  advertise  and  push  an  article 
without  merit  is  a  mistake  soon  found  out.  Summoning  up  the  year's 
work  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  it  was  one  of  progress  and  profit,  and 
that  the  outlook  for  the  ensuing  season  was  one  of  encouragement. 

The  first  of  the  year  certainly  gave  promise  of 
IQpk-}  better  times.    The  price  of  raw  silk,  after  little 

hesitancy,  advanced,  giving  to  the  market  a 
desirable  firmness.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
advance  warranted  by  the  increased  cost,  as  the  retail  merchants  claim 
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that  they  cannot  advance  the  price  to  the  consumer;  but  this  they  will 
have  to  do  eventually,  and  the  earlier  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

It  is  not  only  the  retailer  who  "bears"  the  price  on  silk  goods,  but  a  good 
deal  of  blame  rests  on  the  manufacturers'  shoulders,  who,  in  their  anxiety 
to  retain  "regular  customers,"  lack  firmness.  They  could  easily  com- 
mand a  fair  profit  on  their  merchandise  if  they  would  not  be  too  anxious 
for  orders,  but  strive  to  secure  a  more  equitable  recompense  for  their  hard 
and  diligent  work.  As  this  report  is  being  made,  we  find  a  decided 
improvement  in  this  line,  but  not  enough  as  yet  to  correspond  with  the 
advance  in  the  raw  material. 

All  indications  are  that  the  year  1903  will  be,  barring  accidents,  one 
of  great  prosperity.  There  is  but  little  doubt  of  America's  expansion, 
and,  of  course,  with  prosperous  times  the  call  for  silk  goods  will  come 
good  and  strong. 

In  the  "old  times,"  a  silk  dress  was  bought  to  keep,  and  they  were 
made  for  that  purpose,  but  where  economy  once  suggested  one  gown, 
extravagance  of  fashion  now  demands  a  dozen,  so  that  if  the  increase 
continued  proportionally  with  the  additions  to  our  wealth  and  population, 
the  looms  which  are  being  added  to  our  already  large  numbers,  will 
prove  to  be  none  too  many.  Speaking  of  the  increased  production,  let 
us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  figures  of  loom  equipment  gathered  by  our 
worthy  Secretary: 

During  1901,  there  were  2,328  new  looms  put  in  operation  on  broad 
silks. 

During  1902,  there  were  5,445  new  looms  put  in  operation  on  broad 
silks.  Of  the  latter,  5,030  were  for  36-inch  wide  or  over,  showing  that 
the  increase  was  to  meet  the  demand  for  wider  goods. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1903  we  learn  that  orders  have  already 
been  placed  for  2,164  looms,  36-inch  or  over,  78  looms  under  36  inches, 
or  a  total  of  2,242  looms,  a  wonderful  increase. 

One  cannot  help  but  study  these  statistics  with  due  reflection,  and 
the  query  naturally  follows,  where  will  this  increased  output  be  placed  ? 

It  is  to  the  ready-to-wear  garment  manufacturer  that  we  look  for 
help.  Surely  this  is  a  growing  outlet  of  good  size  to-day,  but  only  a  small 
one  compared  with  what  it  will  be  in  a  few  years  hence. 

Another  feature  of  these  additional  looms  is  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
number  were  delivered  to  Pennsylvania  mills,  giving  evidence  of  the 
tendency  to  branch  out  in  that  direction. 

Weaving  the  words  "Warranted"  or  "Guaran- 
Ou3.r3.ntCcd  teed"  in  the  selvedge  or  on  the  end  of  the  piece 

has  become  so  general  and  its  usage  so  greatly 
abused  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  better  class 
of  manufacturers  declining  to  adopt  it. 
No  merchant  of  good  business  judgment  or  honesty  expects  a  forty- 
five  cent  Taffeta  to  wear  even  fairly  well,  but  we  find  that  such  goods  are 
being  offered  by  respectable  houses  with  the  "Guaranteed"  mark  upon 
them.    This  is  an  imposition  on  the  public  which  will  not  only  react 
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detrimentally  on  the  parties  concerned,  but  upon  the  silk  industry 
generally. 

It  wotild  be  a  wise  law  that  would  prohibit  the  using  of  the  words 
"Guaranteed  "  or  "Warranted"  on  any  silk  which  is  not  of  proper  standard. 

Europe  still  continues  to  supply  us  with  many 
KorClP'n  silks,  staple  as  well  as  fancy,  and  at  values  so  low 

^     J  the  domestic  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  to 

vjOOuS  compete  with.    This  is  a  subject  which  the 

American  Silk  Association  could  well  afford  to 
investigate  to  the  profit  of  its  supporters. 

Would  it  not  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
if  they  would  engage  an  expert  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  Custom 
House  ?  Many  things  which  are  wrong  are  allowed  to  pass  without  notice, 
as  few  have  time  or  inclination  to  investigate  into  the  details  of  this  very 
important  matter. 

But  notwithstanding  the  low  values  of  foreign  made  goods,  the 
domestic  manufact\u*ers  are  gradually  but  surely  encroaching  into  the  old 
world's  strongholds  by  taking  from  them  the  monopoly  of  certain  lines 
in  our  markets.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Chiffon  and  Gauze  industry. 
During  the  past  year  we  imported  considerable  quantities  of  these  goods, 
and  this  year  will  undoubtedly  show  a  further  increase.  These  goods 
are  now  made  here  successfully,  but  to  a  limited  amount.  We  learn, 
however,  that  others  are  to  take  up  the  manufacturing  of  these  goods  in 
quantity,  as  there  are  bright  prospects  in  this  line. 

Another  industry  which  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
Silk  SLtld  ttmities  is  in  silk  and  cotton  goods.  England 

^  J  to-day  exports  to  us  a  large  amount  of  these, 

V-.OttOn  IjOOuS  many  of  which  could,  and  should  be,  made  here. 

In  noting  these  facts,  we  merely  wish  to  empha- 
size the  following  statement,  viz. :  that  the  salvation  of  our  silk  industry 
is  in  diversity  of  products.  Too  many  looms  placed  on  the  same  kind  of 
goods  prohibit  a  paying  business,  and  we  should  view  with  satisfaction 
the  enlargement  of  scope  and  development  of  new  and  more  profitable 
fabrics.  There  are  a  few  energetic  firms  who  are  working  along  these 
lines  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  they  are  meeting  with  success. 

This  subject  will  shortly  be  brought  to  our  notice. 
The  St»  Louis  hoped  that  our  leading  silk  manu- 

„         ,  ,  facturers  will  do  their  share  towards  making  this 

Exposition  Exposition  a  great  success.    Every  facility  will 

be  given  us  by  the  authorities  to  make  a  display 
worthy  of  our  efforts,  and  the  importance  of  exhibiting  our  wonderful 
progress  in  the  matter  of  silk  manufacturing,  should  receive  earnest 
attention. 


March  ii,  1903. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Schijjer  {Messrs.  Pelgram  &  Meyer, 
Paterson,  N.  J.). 

The  Ribbon  Industry  opened  in  the  Spring  of 
Ribbon  1902,  fulfilling  the  promise  which  had  been  fore- 

T  J     .  casted  for  it  during  the  latter  part  of  1901. 

y  Fashion  was  partly  in  its  favor,  and  the  volume 

of  trade  was  fairly  large,  keeping  the  looms  well 
occupied  with  goods,  which,  however,  were  in 
the  main  of  low  value,  and  were  marketed  at  very  unsatisfactory  margins 
of  profit.  This  was  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  very  close  competition 
and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  outdo  his  neighbor,  rather 
than  to  work  upon  a  broader  field  of  a  more  diversified  production,  one 
aiming  at  less  duplication  of  price  and  style.  This  is  always  the  most 
glaring  trouble  in  our  industry,  while  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  to  strive 
for  its  avoidance.  We  are  dealing  in  an  article  subject  to  the  whims  of 
fashion,  and,  when  it  is  in  style  and  in  demand,  otir  facilities  for  producing 
are  entirely  inadequate;  moreover,  the  conditions  under  which  we  sell  it 
and  the  desire  to  outdo  one  another,  keeps  our  margins  of  profit  so  slim 
that  they  border  upon  losses.  At  any  rate,  they  leave  us  in  a  condition 
that  when  times  change  for  the  worse  it  is  impossible  to  operate  except 
at  a  serious  loss. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  looms  added  to  our  industry,  an  increase  approximately  of  5  per  cent. 
This  is  not  large  and  hardly  indicates  more  than  the  replacement  of  such 
looms  as  were  abandoned.  The  promises  for  the  Spring  of  1903  are 
bright,  and  the  season  opens  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  orders  from 
jobbers,  and  an  active  and  healthy  demand  from  the  retail  trade. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  work  accomplished,  through  the  co- 
operation of  nearly  the  entire  trade  in  their  recent  advance  of  prices, 
will  be  kept  up,  and  that  they  may  come  together  from  time  to  time  for 
the  full  and  open  discussion  of  such  matters  as  are  vital  to  our  interests. 
Our  Association  deserves  thanks  for  its  co-operation  in  bringing  about 
this  result,  and  its  kind  and  active  assistance  is  appreciated  by  many 
manufacturers.  Of  cotirse,  the  advance  made  was  barely  sufiicient  to 
cover  the  additonal  cost  of  the  raw  material,  but  the  virtually  tmanimous 
co-operation  of  the  trade  is  commendable  and  tends  in  the  right  direction. 
An  effort  could  be  made  on  the  part  of  oxar  Association  to  strengthen  and 
foster  the  idea  of  this  mutual  co-operation,  and  frequent  meetings  should 
be  held  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  bettering  conditions  in  our  industry, 
and  it  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  that  much  could  be  accomplished 
in  that  direction.  We  require,  and  we  are  entitled  to.,  much  better 
profits  than  we  receive,  and  we  should  aim  at  a  more  diversified  produc- 
tion, and,  at  the  present  time,  with  prosperity  surroimding  us  on  all  sides, 
it  should  be  our  aim  to  constantly  strive  to  create  a  demand  for  better 
goods  and  to  elevate  the  standing  of  our  industry. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  through  the  stimulus  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  silk  industry  through  Fashion  favoring  silk  ribbons  both 
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for  millinery  and  dress  trimmings,  and  through  the  presentation  of  ar- 
tistic ideas,  illustrating  these  new  uses  to  the  eye  of  buyers,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  output  of  silk  and  velvet  ribbons,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  past  year.  The  output  in  the  Census  year, 
1900,  of  the  American  manufacturers  was  $18,467,179.  The  invoice 
value  of  foreign  made  ribbons  shipped  to  this  country  in  1900  was  $1,- 
9°3>3^5-  The  best  estimates  of  American  production  in  1902  place  it  at 
$21,000,000  while  the  import  of  foreign  products  was  $3,853,073.  We 
observe,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  consumption  of 
14  per  cent,  of  American  made  ribbons  and  an  increase  of  102  per  cent, 
of  foreign  made,  over  two  years  ago.  We  observe,  further,  that  while 
the  ruling  of  Fashion  in  favor  of  ribbons  makes  the  real  prosperity  that 
all  producers  wish  for,  yet  the  largest  responsibility  for  our  success  or 
failure  lies  at  our  own  doors.  What  we  need  is  greater  faith  in  ourselves 
and  greater  co-operation  with  each  other.  The  American  silk  ribbon 
manufacturer  has  largely  supplanted  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the 
American  market.  The  equipment  and  output  of  the  American  mill  is 
up  to  the  highest  foreign  standard  of  perfection  in  St.  Etienne  or  Crefeld. 
Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  American  consumption  is  supplied  by  the 
American  manufacturers.  Adequate  concerted  attention  to  our  selling 
methods  and  adequate  support  of  a  well  organized  medium  of  publicity 
and  design  would  remedy  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  silk  ribbon 
manufacturers  in  times  past. 

If  Dame  Fortime  does  not  desert  us  in  the  near  future,  we  have  at 
least  a  promise  of  a  large  and  constantly  growing  business,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  trade  will  endeavor  not  only  to  make  much  of  it  while  it 
lasts  but  will  take  concerted  action  to  make  it  lasting  and  creditable  and 
profitable. 

Paterson,  March  13,  1903. 


Presented  by  Mr.  Albert  Gould  Jennings  (Jennings  Lace  Works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  great  activity  in 
Silk  L3.CCS  ^^^^  division  of  the  silk  trade.    In  laces,  the 

^  demand  for  plain  goods  in  silk  has  largely  in- 

VcilingS^  Etc*  creased,  while  the  tendency  for  those  of  more 

elaborate  design  and  higher  quality  has  been 
toward  cotton  and  linen.  Lace  goods  in  dress  widths  have  still  continued 
good  and  their  vogue  shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 

The  drawback  to  the  manufacturer  in  this  whole  division  has  been, 
as  always,  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  labor.  New  machinery 
and  constantly  improving  methods  have  required  such  experienced  labor 
as  only  the  older  manufacturing  centres  abroad  can  furnish,  and  which 
our  domestic  Unions  have  steadfastly  prevented  us  from  obtaining. 
Even  in  the  staple  branches,  in  which  home  labor  has  been  trained,  the 
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scarcity  of  expert  workmen  has  prevented  the  domestic  manufacturer 
from  insisting  upon  such  quahties  of  workmanship,  as  would  be  demanded 
of  them  abroad.  The  condition  in  this  country,  of  more  machines  than 
there  are  men  to  rim  them,  tends  to  carelessness  in  their  work  on  the 
part  of  labor,  and  militates  against  successful  competition  with 
foreign  sections  where  the  situation  is  reversed.  The  writer  sincerely 
believes  that  the  Contract  Labor  Law,  enacted  during  President  Arthur's 
administration,  has  been  more  harmful  to  new  industries  than  we  fully 
appreciate,  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  we  have  thriven  so  w^ell  in 
our  new  manufacturing  ventures. 

In  veilings,  fashion  has  largely  dispensed  with  their  use,  and  the 
restraint  of  a  smaller  consumption  has  diminished  their  manufacture  fully 
thirty  per  cent. 

Embroideries,  however,  have  done  well  during 
"Ptvil-i     'A     '  year  under  review.    Many  new  plants  have 

been  added,  more,  in  fact,  than  there  is  yet  room 
for;  an  increase  is  recorded  of  fully  thirty-five 
per  cent,  in  power  machinery  making  Swiss  embroidery,  and  this  class 
of  goods  bids  fair  to  be,  very  shortly,  one  of  our  largest  industries. 
The  quality  of  work  is  fully  on  a  par  with  the  best  made  abroad,  and 
many  of  the  so-called  secrets  used  in  their  production,  which  for  years 
were  so  closely  guarded  abroad,  have  been  put  into  use.  Domestic 
competition,  however,  by  reason  of  an  over-production  in  many  lines, 
has  wreaked  havoc  in  prices  and  has  reduced  profits  to  a  minimum. 

The  amount  of  silk  embroidery  used  in  proportion  to  cotton  is  a 
small  one,  but  the  percentage  of  the  silk  made  here  to  what  is  consumed 
is  relatively  much  larger  than  in  cotton.  This  is  naturally  due  to  the 
ad  valorem  revenue  duty  which  protects  disproportionately  the  labor  of 
the  cotton  and  the  silk  article,  making  it  possible  to  compete  much 
more  readily  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

The  Fabric  Silk  Glove  trade  has  shown  a  marked 
gjj^  improvement.  The  foreigner  has  been  practically 

shut  out  in  all  the  higher  grades,  and  even  in 
CjIoVCS  the  lower  qualities  the  uncertainty  and  irregu- 

larity of  the  sizes  have  worked  against  their 
general  use.  The  closer  touch  which  our  own  producers  maintain 
to  the  domestic  markets  is  shown  markedly  in  the  wide  range  of 
novelties  which  are  now  being  absorbed.  This  has  been  notably  so  in 
lace  gloves  and  lace  mitts,  the  demand  for  which  has  far  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  for  which,  in  the  American  market,  the  foreigner  was 
little  prepared. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1903. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Schloss  (The  Castle  Braid  Co., 
New  York). 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  manu- 
Brd,lds  ^nd  facture  of  Braids  was  first  started  in  this  country. 

^  ,        ,  It  was  then  in  its  infancy.    The  only  Braids 

1  rimmingS  manufactured  at  that  time,  were  Wool  Skirt 

Braids,  made  from  a  very  low  grade  of  worsted 
yam,  braided  in  the  raw,  afterward  dyed  in  the  piece  and  finished,  then 
put  on  the  market  in  a  rough,  crude  state.  From  this  small  beginning, 
the  business,  due  to  our  protective  tariff,  improved  methods,  machinery 
and  enlarged  population,  has  increased  its  output  from  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  to  milHons  of  dollars  yearly,  showing  a  great  variety  of  qualities 
and  styles. 

Braids  to-day  are  made  of  a  great  many  kinds  of  materials,  such  as 
natural  and  artificial  silks,  ordinary  and  mercerized  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
mohair  and  tinsel  threads.  Although  formerly  braids  were  considered  a 
novelty,  they  are  to-day  a  staple  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  ladies'  dress  trimmings,  covered  braid  buttons,  fancy  work  of  all 
kinds,  novelties,  etc. 

Last  year,  business  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  and 
the  first  two  and  a  half  months  of  the  present  year,  has  increased  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
outlook  is  favorable  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  volume  of  business. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  been  able  to  meet  the  demand. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  artificial  silk  and  mercerized  cotton  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  thought  at  first  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
natural  silk,  but  it  has  not  done  so;  to-day,  the  growth  of  business  has 
increased  the  demand  for  natural  silk.  Artificial  silk  and  mercerized 
cotton  have  opened  up  new  fields  and  assisted  the  industry  in  bringing 
out  new  patterns  which  are  largely  used  for  trimming  purposes. 


New  York,  March  20,  1903. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Weidmann  {The  Weidmann  Silk  Dyeing 
Co.,  Pater  son,  N.  J.). 


ishers  destroyed  the  ardent  hope  for  a  successful  season.  After  three 
months,  work  was  resumed,  and  although  every  dyehouse  was  tested  to 
its  full  capacity  for  some  time,  it  was  impossible  for  the  dyers  to  recover 
the  heavy  losses  sustained  during  the  strike. 

The  season  started  with  a  heavier  run  on  blacks  than  usual,  and 
during  the  year  blacks  and  colors  were  pretty  evenly  balanced,  white 
being  the  favorite  among  the  different  shades. 

In  its  tremendous  and  steady  growth  within  the  last  few  years  the 
silk  industry  of  the  United  States  has  come  to  the  front  and  holds  to-day 
the  first  position  among  the  silk  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  dyers  have  followed  the  pace  set  by  the  other  branches.  Quick 
delivery  is  still  their  principal  point  in  view,  and  the  numerous  and  large 
establishments  prove  that  the  dyers  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
satisfy  the  manufactiirers,  the  daily  output  of  dyed  silk  now  being  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Considering  the  low  prices  the  dyers  obtain  for  their  work,  the  steady 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  principal  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  and  the 
advance  in  wages,  the  dyers  do  not  look  back  to  1902  with  great  satis- 
faction, and  for  the  same  reasons  the  outlook  for  1903  is  by  no  means 
encouraging. 

The  dyestuffs  and  analines  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silk  are  nimierous, 
and  new  and  better  products  have  constantly  been  added  to  the  already 
large  list,  which  enables  the  dyer  to  tiun  out  superior  work,  giving  richer 
and  clearer  shades  and  with  a  higher  brilliancy,  as  readily  may  be  seen 
in  the  finished  goods.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  the  dyestuffs 
and  analines  manufactured  in  this  country  are  gradually  increasing. 

March  16,  1903. 


Skein  Silk 
Dyeing 


Nineteen  hundred  and  two  has  been  a  very  event- 
ful year  in  the  annals  of  the  silk-dyeing  business. 
The  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
very  promising  in  every  direction,  when  unex- 
pectedly the  strike  of  the  dyers'  helpers  and  fin- 
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Presented  by  Mr.  Otto  Andreae,  Jr.  {Messrs.  Wm.  Schroeder  &  Co., 
New  York). 

Any  report  of  the  relation  of  Manufacturers' 
Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Commission  Houses  to  the  silk  in- 
Ao'<>nfQ  i»nrl  Cc\m  ^^stry  of  the  United  States  should  emphasize,  if 
/\gems  ano  V^Om-  report  were  true,  what  has  not  been  ac- 

mission  Houses      complished,  outside  of  the  ordinary  business  of 

selling  goods,  rather  than  to  undertake  a  narra- 
tion of  deeds  actually  done.  The  fact  is  there  should  be  a  much  more 
intimate  and  cordial  relation  established  between  the  manufacturers  of 
silk  products  and  the  agencies  through  which  they  are  commercially 
distributed.  The  Silk  Association  in  its  organization  contemplates  a 
much  closer  relationship  than  now  exists  between  these  two  important 
factors  of  successful  business.  Its  By-Laws  state,  among  other  objects 
for  which  the  Silk  Association  was  incorporated  thirty  years  ago,  the 
following:  "To  establish  and  maintain  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the 
customs  and  commercial  usages  of  our  domestic  trade. "  Only  a  tithe  of 
what  it  is  possible  to  realize  along  this  line  through  concerted  effort  has 
thus  far  been  accomplished,  and  it  remains  for  the  future  to  achieve  a 
fulfillment  of  the  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  Association  in  this 
respect. 

Through  common  agreement,  many  trade  abuses  could  be  done  away 
with  and  many  perplexities  solved,  such,  for  instance,  as  unreasonable 
dating,  excessive  demands  for  sample  cards,  uncalled  for  cancellation  of 
orders,  copying  of  original  samples,  guarantee  of  price,  etc. 

The  Arbitration  Committee  of  our  Association  furnishes  an  admir- 
able medium  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  it  is  a  very  valuable  agency  of  the  trade  which  should  be  much  more 
generally  used  than  it  is.  In  a  controversy  that  arose  last  Autumn 
between  an  Eastern  seller  and  a  Western  buyer  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee rendered  the  admirable  decision  "That  retention  of  goods  without 
return  or  protest  after  a  reasonable  time  for  their  inspection  constitutes 
a  virtual  acceptance  of  merchandise  in  all  cases  where  no  special  warranty 
exists  in  the  terms  of  a  contract."  The  decisions  of  our  arbitration 
committee  are  binding  on  both  parties  to  a  controversy  for  the  reason 
that  prior  to  the  submission  of  any  case  the  respective  parties  are  called 
upon  to  subscribe  to  the  following  agreement  : 

"We   do  hereby  agree  to  leave  the  question  in  dispute 

between  us  in  re   to  the  full  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Silk 

Association  (or  to  Messrs.  —  ,  members  of  the  Arbitration 

Committee  of  said  Association)  and  we  hereby  agree  to  faithfully  abide 
by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  said  Committee  (or  of  the  members  of  the 
said  Committee  as  above  stated)  acting  under  the  rules  of  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  to  abide  by  said  rules  in  reference  to  payment  of 
fees  thereanent. " 

It  is  not,  however,  concerning  differences  that  always  will  and  must 
arise  in  so  large  an  industry  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
our  Association  and  its  work.    Many  abuses  and  disagreements  would 
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be  avoided  if  there  were  a  more  general  disposition  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  industry  for  its  representatives  to  get  together  and 
amicably  arrange  the  conditions  and  procedtire  and  trade  usages  on 
which  the  business  should  be  conducted. 

The  fact  that  some  manufacturers  sell  their  products  direct  through 
their  own  organization  and  others  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
commission  houses  is  not  sufficient  reason  why  they  cannot  commonly 
agree  on  trade  usages  that  will  be  beneficially  applicable  to  all,  and  let  us 
hope  that  in  the  ensuing  year  a  decided  forward  step  will  be  taken  in  this 
respect  by  the  representatives  of  oiu*  industry,  that  its  commercial  side 
in  the  disposition  of  our  products  may  be  adequately  regulated.  Greater 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  will  certainly  result  in  undoubted 
benefit  to  the  entire  trade. 

To  insure  this  result  would  it  not  be  well  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Association's  membership  by  taking  in  jobbers  and  buyers  of  silk  goods  ? 
If  we  expect  to  influence  these  men  who  handle  our  products  we  must 
make  them  partners  in  our  imdertakings.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
failure  of  the  Association  to  do  this  hitherto  accotints  for  the  lack  of 
success  we  have  had  in  this  line.  This  phase  of  the  subject  is  therefore 
respectfully  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  and  of  its 
Board  of  Managers.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  Association  to  adopt  a 
liberal  reading  of  the  following  provision  of  our  By-Laws: 

Sec.  2.    Object.    *       *  * 

Resolved,  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  this  interest  more  effectually,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this 
Association  to  foster  the  trade  and  commercial  interests  of  its  members 
and  those  in  any  way  related  to  the  silk  industry  of  America  by  common 
business  interests.       *       *  * 

The  placing  of  representatives,  of  these  two  classes  (jobbers  and 
buyers  of  silk  goods)  on  our  Arbitration  Committee  would  also  strengthen 
that  Committee  and  insure  more  frequent  use  of  its  services.  Naturally  in 
a  case  of  arbitration  the  jobbing  and  buying  class  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
any  decision  in  which  it  is  specially  interested.  As  it  is  to-day  it  is  only 
indirectly  represented  by  some  representative  of  an  allied  branch  of  the 
business,  but  not  directly.  Giving  them  this  trade  representation  would 
asstire  in  all  cases  a  fair  hearing  of  any  controversy  from  every  point  of  view. 
Such  co-operation  on  their  part  would  appeal  not  only  to  their  sense  of  justice 
but  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  range  of  ability  already  centered 
in  the  Arbitration  Committee.  In  the  reformation  of  trade  usages  and 
the  adoption  of  better  methods  the  co-operation  of  the  jobbers  and  buyers 
would  also  be  invaluable. 

New  York,  March  20,  1903. 
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Membership  Roll» 

Silk  Association  of  America^ 

April  2. 1903 


Abegg  &  Rusch   

Alexander  Dye  Works   

American  Trading  Co  

Ammonia  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 

Amhold,  Karberg  &  Co  

Ashley  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co  

Astoria  Silk  Works   

Atwood-Morrison  Machine  Co. 

Audiger  &  Meyer  Silk  Co  

Auffmordt,  C.  A.,  &  Co  

Auger  &  Simon  Silk  Dyeing  Co.  .. 

Bamford  Bros  

Barnard,  W.  H  

Beckett,  David,  Silk  Co  

Belding  Bros.  &  Co  

Bethlehem  Silk  Co  

Bloomsburg  Silk  Mill  

Boettger  &  Hinze   

Silk  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co. 

Bourdis,  J.,  &  Co  

Bradley,  Edw.  E  

Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co  

Brandes,  Julius,  Mfg.  Co  

Brown  Bros.  &  Co.   

Brown,  L.  D.,  &  Son  Co  

Caesar,  H.  A.,  &  Co  

Cardinal  &  Becker   

Castle  Braid  Co  

Cedar  Cliff  Silk  Co  

Champlain  Silk  Mills  

Charavay  &  Bodvin  .. 

Cheney  Bros  

China  &  Japan  Trading  Co  

Clifton  Silk  Mills  

Corbett,  Reinhardt  &  Co  

Cozzens,  Elbers  &  Prankard  .. 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works 

Dery,  D.  G  

De  Veer,  H  


92  Grand  St.,  New  York 
Lodi,  N.  J. 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

50  Wall  St.,  New  York 

109  Spring  St.,  New  York 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

35  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

54  Howard  St.,  New  York 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

455  Broadway,  New  York 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

500  Broome  St.,  New  York 

29  Mercer  St.,  New  York 

Stonington,  Conn. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

57  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Middletown,  Conn. 

22  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

556  Broadway,  New  York 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

180  Worth  St.,  New  York 

South  Manchester,  Conn. 

34  Burling  Slip,  New  York 

Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

472  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Catasauqua,  Pa. 

260  West  Broadway,  New  York 
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35  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Doherty  &  Wadsworth  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Eiseman,  Samuel,  &  Co  

71-73  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Erstein,  L.,  &  Bro  

134  Spring  St.,  New  York 

Eureka  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

542  Broadway,  New  York 

Fichter  &  Martin  

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Fleitmann  &  Co  

490  Broome  St.,  New  York 

69  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Gerli,  E.,  &  Co  

52  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Gerli,  Paul,  &  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

German  Artistic  Weaving  Co  

683-685  Broadway,  New  York 

Gilbert,  Wm.  A.,  Co  

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

71  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Greeff  &  Co  

106  Spring  St.,  New  York 

Grimshaw  Bros  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Gnmd,  Ernst  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Gudebrod  Bros.  Co  

753  Broadway,  New  York 

Guerin,  Vve.  &  Fils   

1 01  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Guichard,  A.,  &  Co  

92  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Gwalter,  H.  L.,  &  Co  

16  Mercer  St.,  New  York 

Hackenburg,  Wm.  B.,  &  Co  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hadden  &  Co  

356  Broadway,  New  York 

Haenichen  Bros  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hall,  I.  A.,  «&  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hand,  John,  &  Sons  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Newbiirgh,  N.  Y. 

Haskell  Silk  Co  

Westbrook,  Me. 

Heinemann,  Oscar   

Chicago,  111. 

Helvetia  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Heminway  &  Bartlett  Co  

Watertown,  Conn. 

Hess,  Goldsmith  &  Co  

53  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Holbrook  Mfg.  Co  

468  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Holland  Mfg.  Co  

685  Broadway,  New  York 

Holmes  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hooley,  B.,  &  Son   

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hopper  &  Scott   

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Iselin,  Wm.,  &  Co  

I  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Iwahara,  Kenzo  (Mitsui  &  Co.) 

445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Jackson,  Jas.,  &  Sons   

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co  

74  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Jennings,  Abraham  Gould   

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jennings,  Albert  Gould   

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Co  

84-86  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Kaltenbach  &  Stephens  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kane,  Frank  E  

438  Broadway,  New  York 
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Kayser,  Julius,  &  Co   467  Broadway,  New  York 

Klingenstein  Brothers    106  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Klots  Throwing  Co   445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Ejiipscher  &  Maass    Paterson,  N.  J. 

Kridel,  J.,  Sons  &  Co   47  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Kursheedt  Mfg.  Co   356  West  Broadway,  New  York 

Laurel  Silk  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Leon,  Henry   Bradford,  Pa. 

Levy,  A.  &  M   84  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Liberty  Silk  Co   469  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Lion  Silk  Co   166  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Lord,  Wm.  A   41  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Loth,  Jos.,  &  Co   65  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Lotte  Bros.  Co   ..    ..  Allentown,  Pa. 

Martin,  J.  B.,  Co   Norwich,  Conn. 

Mayhew  Mfg.  Co.    Paterson,  N.  J. 

Meding  Mfg.  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Miesch  Mfg.  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Migel,  M.  C,  «&  Co   72  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Morimura,  Arai  &  Co   100  Prince  St.,  New  York 

Morrisiania  Silk  Mills   i66th  St.  and  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

New  York 

Murray,  Russell,  &  Co  \  100  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Naef  Bros.  &  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

National  Ribbon  Co   85  Greene  St.,  New  York 

New  York  Silk  Conditioning  Works  ..  30-32  Varick  St.,  New  York 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co   841  Broadway,  New  York 

Norfolk  Silk  Co   Norfolk,  Va. 

O'Donoghue  &  Co   79  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Oelbermann,  Dommerich  &  Co   57  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Oneida  Commimity,  Ltd.    Kenwood,  N.  Y. 

Openhym,  Wm.,  &  Sons   105  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Oriental  Silk  Printing  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paladini,  E.,  &  Co   29  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Paragon  Silk  Co   37  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Passavant  &  Co   85  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Paterson  Reed  &  Harness  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Peierls,  S.,&Co   453  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Pelgram  &  Meyer   ..    ..  117  Spring  St.,  New  York 

Phalanx  Silk  Mill   '..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Phillipsburg  Silk  Mill  Co   Easton,  Pa. 

Phoenix  Silk  Mfg.  Co   106  Spring  St.,  New  York 

Poidebard,  Antoine    Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pollak  Bros   445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Post  &  Sheldon  Silk  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Read  &  Lovatt  Co   445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Reiling,  David,  &  Schoen   453  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Reimers,  Otto,  &  Co   445  Broome  St.,  New  York 
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Rice,  A.  H.,  &  Co  

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Richardson  Silk  Co  

648  Broadway,  New  York 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  .. 

100  William  St.,  New  York 

Ross,  E.  J.,  Mfg.  Co  

Port  Oram,  N.  J. 

Paw  tucket,  R.  I. 

Ryle,  Wm.,  &  Co  

54  Howard  St.,  New  York 

Sauquoit  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger   

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schefer,  Schramm  &  Vogel   

476  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

469  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Schwarzenbach,  Huber  &  Co  

472  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Simon,  R.  &  H  

Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Singleton,  George  

Dover,  N.  J. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

102  Prince  St.,  New  York 

83-87  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Stafford,  Geo.  W.,  Mfg.  Co  

Readville,  Mass. 

Standard  Silk  Co  

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Steams,  John  N.,  &  Co  

68  Greene  St.,  New  York 

StehH  &  Co  

105  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Stem  &  Pohly   

47  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Stirling  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Stirling,  N.  J. 

Strange,  Wm.,  Co  

96  Prince  St.,  New  York 

Straus,  F.  A.,  &  Co  

95  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Susquehanna  Silk  Mills 

62  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Taff,  Alfred   

69  Mercer  St.,  New  York 

Takaki  &  Co  

50  Howard  St.,  New  York 

Townsend  &  Montant   

87-89  Leonard  St.,  New  York 

Tweedy,  A.  E  

Danbury,  Conn. 

Valentine  &  Bentley  Silk  Co  

Newton,  N.  J. 

Victor,  Fred.,  &  Achelis  

66  Leonard  St.,  New  York 

Vivanti,  F  

84  Mercer  St.,  New  York 

Walker  «&  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Watson  Machine  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Weidmann  Silk  Dyeing  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Widmer  Bros  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Williams  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

756  Broadway,  New  York 

Wolff,  Chas.,  &  Co  

64  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Woodhouse,  Bopp  &  Co  

462  Broome  St.,  New  York 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank  

67  Wall  St.,  New  York 

York  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

York,  Pa. 

I 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Honorary  Members,  1872-1903> 


*Tomita,  Tetsnoski,  Hon   Tokio,  Japan 

Hamil,  Robert    Paterson,  N.  J. 

*Takaki,  Samro,  Hon.  ..   Yokohama,  Japan 

Dale,  Thos.  N   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Haywood,  Geo.  M   New  York  City 

*Allen,  Franklin    Silk  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

Ryle,  John,  Hon   Paterson,  N.  J. 

*Sec.  of  the  Silk  Industry  Association  ..    ..      Paterson,  N.  J. 

*The  Hon.  Seth  Low    Mayor  of  New  York 

*His  Excellency,  Wu  Ting-fang,  Minister  of 

Commerce  of  the  Empire  of  China  Shanghai,  China 

1900.  *His  Excellency,  Baron  Jutaro  Komura,  Min- 

ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan    Tokio,  Japan 

1 901.  *  Robert  Schwarzenbach   Thalweil,  Switzerland 


••Living  in  1903. 
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iHetiwrtal  3^oll 


of  the  Association  since  1&72. 


DIED. 

1872,  May  10, 

Wm.  J.  Horstmann. 

1873,  Oct.  3, 

Benjamin  Salter. 

1874,  June  20, 

Charles  Cheney. 

1876,  March  22, 

Ward  Cheney,  2d  President  of  the  Association. 

July  10, 

Benjamin  Hooley. 

1877,  April  22, 

Joseph  Warner. 

1879,  March  7, 

John  Erskine. 

July  17, 

Thos.  N.  Dale,  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

Sept.  30, 

Benjamin  B.  Tilt. 

1880,  April  2, 

Wm.  A.  Hadden. 

Sept.  II, 

Robert  Hamil,  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

1881,  Aug.  3, 

W.  A.  Griswold. 

Aug.  16, 

P.  G.  Givernaud. 

Oct.  7, 

J.  Jackson  Scott. 

Nov.  5, 

Wm.  Ryle,  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

1882,  Dec.  13, 

Samuel  L.  Hill. 

1883,  Feb.  5, 

Wm.  Macfarlane. 

Sept.  6, 

Joseph  Lyman. 

Nov.  21, 

Lewis  D.  Brown. 

1884,  March  24, 

Wm.  H.  Fogg.  ^ 

April  16, 

C.  L.  Bottum. 

May  10, 

John  Fogg  Twombly. 

May  15, 

George  H.  Burritt. 

July  24, 

Hon.  John  Hill,  M.  C. 

1885,  Jan.  18, 

Auguste  Soleliac. 

May  7, 

Jacob  Aub. 

1886,  Feb.  2, 

Albert  B.  Strange,  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Association. 

1887,  Nov.  6, 

Hon.  John  Ryle,  ist  Pres.  of  the  Association. 

Nov.  16, 

Charles  R.  Pelgram. 

1888,  May  2, 

Wm.  C.  Wyckoff,  2d  Sec.  of  the  Association. 

Aug.  24, 

Isaias  Meyer. 

Nov.  26, 

Francis  Pott. 

1889,  March  21 

George  Rodney  Hanks. 

Nov.  I, 

Anthony  Bohem. 

1890,  Jan.  21, 

Alfred  T.  Lilly. 

Nov.  13, 

Simeon  W.  Clapp. 

1 89 1,  April  13, 

George  B.  Skinner. 

May  18, 

Louis  R.  Stelle. 

Dec.  18, 

Louis  Franke. 
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1892,  Feb.  14, 

S.  M.  Meyenberg. 

1893,  Jan.  7, 

Abiel  Abbott  Low. 

Aug.  27, 

Denis  O'Donoghue. 

1894,  July  14, 

John  Comby. 

Aug.  20. 

James  Booth. 

Oct.  19, 

F.  Oden  Horstmann. 

1895,  May  12, 

J.  Phillips  Mackay. 

1896,  Jan.  13, 

E.  W.  Eaton. 

April  8, 

Henry  B.  Wilson. 

July  2 1 , 

Franklin  S.  Hovey. 

Sept.  27, 

E.  K.  Rose. 

Oct.  17, 

Horatio  N.  Twombly. 

1898,  March  3, 

Briton  Richardson,  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 

tion and  its  3d  Secretary, 

April  16, 

W.  P.  Uhlinger. 

June  8, 

Antonio  Giannetti. 

June  14, 

John  T.  Walker. 

Aug.  3, 

Philip  Walmsley. 

Aug.  14, 

Chas.  H.  Meyer. 

Aug.  30, 

J.  W.  C.  Seavey. 

Sept.  21, 

William  T.  Ryle. 

1899,  Jan.  16, 

William  Strange,  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Association. 

April  25, 

Benj.  Eastwood. 

May  30. 

R.  Warner  Hare. 

Oct.  21, 

J  as.  Jackson. 

Nov.  18, 

Louis  Soleliac. 

Nov.  21, 

Hon.  Garrett  A.  Hobart. 

Nov.  22, 

John  M.  Niles. 

1900,  April  4, 

Ferdinand  Eggena. 

May  2, 

Albert  Tilt,  4th  Pres.  of  the  Association. 

J^iy  5. 

Reece  M.  Oberteuffer. 

J^iiy  31. 

Joseph  Walker. 

1 90 1,  April  8, 

William  D.  Holmes. 

July  26, 

Robert  Simon. 

Nov.  3, 

David  Beckett. 

1902,  Feb.  28, 

William  Skinner. 

May  I, 

Henry  W.  Curtiss. 

June  9, 

Peter  Bailey. 

Sept.  12, 

Hugo  Funke. 

Sept.  25, 

John  Hand. 

Oct.  19, 

Herman  J.  Hanssen. 

Dec.  14, 

George  Alfred  Fletcher. 

1903,  Jan.  4, 

P.  W.  Turner. 

Jan.  9, 

Israel  Bannigan. 

Feb.  26, 

James  McCreery. 

March  30, 

Adolphe  Openhym. 

XXXI  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


THE  XXXI 
ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


'^HE  Thirty- first  Anniversary  Banquet 

of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
was  held  at  Delmonico's  in  the  City  of 
New  York  on  the  Evening  of  February 
Eleventh,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
and  Three. 

The  Association  was  favored  with  the 
presence  of  distinguished  speakers,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  accompanying  list  of  guests 
at  the  President's  table. 

In  all  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
gentlemen  sat  down.  The  Divine  Blessing 
was  asked  by  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon 
Humphreys,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City. 

After  the  invocation,  and  before  the 
guests  sat  down,  all  joined  in  singing: 

My  Country!  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, — 

Following  are  the  addresses  made  on 
the  occasion. 


President's  Table. 


The  Hon.  TSENG  CHAO  KWONG,  Consul  of  China  at  New  York 

The  Hon.  J.  BERTSCHMANN,  Consul  of  Switzerland  at  New  York 

The  Hon.  D.  A.  TOMPKINS,  .        .     Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

The  Hon.  RICHARD  YOUNG,  Park  Commissioner  of  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  CHAS.  HOPKINS  CLARK,    ....  Hartford 

His  Excellency,  ABIRAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  Governor  of  Conn. 

Mr.  JACQUES  HUBER,  Pres.  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 

The  Hon.  LESLIE  M.  SHAW,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  theU.  S. 

The  Hon.  LAFAYETTE  YOUNG,  .        .        .  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mr.  JOHN  R.  VAN  WORMER,      .  .        New  York 

The  Rev.  FRANK  LANDON  HUMPHREYS,  D.D., 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  Hon.  NEVADA  N.  STRANAHAN,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  N.  Y. 
The  Hon.  GEO.  W.  WHITEHEAD,  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of  N.  Y. 
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POST  PRANDIAL. 

We  may  live  without  books — what  is  knowledge  but  grieving  ? 
We  may  live  without  hope — what  is  hope  but  deceiving  ? 
We  may  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but  pining  ? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining  ? 

— R.  Bulwer  Lytton. 

"  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way," 
As  Shakespeare  once  was  heard  to  say. 


Welcome  Address,  by  President  Jacques  Huber* 

Gentlemen,  Honored  Guests  and  Friends,  and  Fellow  Mem- 
bers OF  THE  Silk  Association  of  America:  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
my  office  which  gives  me  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to-night  to  wel- 
come you  and  to  greet  you,  at  our  Thirty-first  Annual  Dinner. 
When  I  entered  this  festive  hall  this  evening,  and  saw  the  beautiful 
decorations  adorning  your  tables,  and  when  I  see  now  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  your  smiling  faces,  I  cannot  help  but  think  "silk  business 
must  be  flowery,  "  and  flowery  it  is,  I  am  so  happy  to  say. 

The  vast  improvement  of  business  conditions  of  all  the  trades,  the 
general  prosperity,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  great  country,  have 
at  last,  but  not  at  least,  also  benefited  our  silk  industry  by  creating  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  our  products  of  all  kinds.  The  looms  are 
nmning  faster  than  ever  before.  The  goods  are  selling  easier  than  ever 
known  before — and  this  is  all  that  a  member  of  the  Silk  Association 
requires  to  make  him  happy  as  far  as  business  is  concerned.  (Applause.) 

When  the  weavers'  looms  are  running,  the  silk  importers  reap  their 
harvest,  the  throwsters  raise  their  prices,  the  dyers  and  finishers  are  busy 
to  their  heart's  content,  and  still  the  consumer  is  able  to  secure  better 
value  for  his  money,  owing  to  competition  among  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  The  cries:  Protection  kills  competition;  protection  prevents 
progress;  protection  imposes  on  consumers,  etc.,  used  to  be  the 
campaign  arguments  at  the  time  of  presidential  elections.  The  silk 
industry  of  the  United  States,  its  development  and  its  achievements 
are  everlasting  proof  and  evidence  of  the  lack  of  propriety  of  such 
arguments.  (Applause.) 

I  dare  to  say  from  my  own  knowledge  there  is  no  country  on  earth, 
where  competition  in  our  line  of  trade  is  keener,  where  it  is  more  daring 
than  right  here,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  competition  developed  such 
rapid  progress  and  such  wonderful  success  as  it  did  in  this  country.  Let 
me  quote  only  a  few  facts  for  demonstration: 
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In  1874,  the  total  value  of  our  output  in  ribbons  and  broad  silks,  the 
chief  products  of  our  industry,  amounted  to  but  little  over  six  million 
dollars;  five  hundred  power  looms  and  eight  hundred  hand  looms  were 
then  weaving  ribbons  and  twelve  hundred  power  looms  were  making 
broad  silks — say  twelve  himdred  broad  silk  looms  in  1874  ! 

At  the  close  of  1902,  only  twenty-eight  years  later,  over  42,000  silk 
looms  and  about  8,000  ribbon  looms,  all  power  looms,  were  in  operation, 
producing  nearly  $60,000,000  worth  of  broad  silks  and  $20,000,000  worth 
of  ribbons. 

In  1870  wages  paid  to  about  6,600  operatives,  amounted  to  $2,000,- 
000.    In  1902  about  70,000  operatives  earned  over  $25,000,000. 

In  1902,  the  import  of  raw  silk  reached  13,000,000  pounds,  whereas 
in  1870  less  than  600,000  pounds  were  sufficient  for  our  requirements. 

The  census  of  1870  gives  the  total  value  of  all  the  products  of  the 
silk  industry,  including  sewing  silk  and  trimmings,  as  being  about  $12,- 
000,000,  whereas  in  1902,  $110,000,000  would  not  cover  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  prices  of  raw  silk  in  1902  were  less  than  half  of  what 
they  were  in  1870. 

One  of  our  Japanese  friends,  whose  absence  to-night  I  deeply  regret, 
for  the  fact  as  well  as  for  the  reason,  told  me  sometime  ago  that  when  he 
came  to  our  country  in  the  year  of  1876  the  import  of  Japanese  silk  hardly 
exceeded  100  bales  for  the  whole  year.  During  1902,  we  imported  about 
45,000  bales  of  Japanese  silk  alone. 

At  the  time  of  the  world's  exposition  in  Paris,  in  1900,  I  had  a  chance 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  American  silk  industry,  which  treatise  was  to  be 
a  part  of  a  report  on  the  silk  industry  of  the  world  as  represented  at  the 
exposition.  I  had  to  state  that  the  United  States,  as  to  consumption  of 
raw  silk,  and  as  to  value  of  manufactured  goods,  were  second  to  France 
only ;  to  France  with  its  industry  of  many  a  hundred  years  old  ! 

Gentlemen,  we  have  since  crossed  the  French  boundary  line,  we  are 
second  to  none  now,  we  have  taken  the  lead  and  we  shall  keep  it.  The 
growth  of  our  silk  industry,  its  development  to  its  importance  to-day, 
all  within  a  few  decades  of  years,  are  simply  marvelous.  (Applause.) 

The  makers  of  our  looms  and  spindles,  the  importers  of  our  raw 
materials,  our  throwsters,  dyers  and  finishers,  all  equally  share  with  the 
weavers  in  the  merits  of  this  great  achievement. 

Silk  goods  are  no  longer  an  article  of  luxury.  The  efforts  and  the 
success  of  our  Asiatic  and  Italian  friends  in  increasing  production  of  raw 
silk  at  lower  cost,  the  invention  of  ingenious  machinery  by  our  talented 
technicists,  improved  methods  of  manufacturing,  have  jointly  succeeded 
in  reducing  cost  to  a  minimum,  thus  making  the  products  of  the  silk 
industry  a  popular  fabric,  a  fabric  which  in  its  great  varieties  answers  the 
requirements  of  popular  demand  as  well  as  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the 
well-to-do. 

But  the  ambition  of  our  manufacturers  is  not  satisfied  with  making 
good  goods  at  cheap  prices;  they  have  developed  the  industry  into  art, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  this  art  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  takes 
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pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  a  likeness  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Applause.) 

After  these  few  remarks  in  general  on  our  silk  industry,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  one  in  particular  in  reference  to  present  trade  conditions. 
I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  is  sufficiently  understood  by  the  consumer, 
as  well  as  by  the  dealer  of  silk  goods,  that  owing  to  continuous  and  sharp 
advance  of  prices  of  raw  materials,  and  owing  to  higher  mill  expenses, 
the  cost  of  production  has  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  become 
simply  imperative  for  the  manufacturer  to  discontinue  the  low  standard 
of  selling  prices  which  were  ruling  the  markets  hitherto.  In  my  judgment 
trade  conditions  have  never  been  more  favorable  for  a  decided  move  in 
this  direction  than  they  are  now,  and  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  to  raise  their  selling  prices  is  bound  to  be  successful. 

Some  of  our  distinguished  guests  have  kindly  consented  to  address 
you  this  evening;  our  Toastmaster  will  perform  the  pleasant  duty  to 
present  these  honored  guests  to  you  with  his  usual  grace  and  skill,  and  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  to  present  to  you  our  toastmaster  of  this  evening. 
General  Congdon.    (Great  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Congdon^ 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  Honored  Guests  and  Gentle- 
men OF  THE  Association:  It  is  a  peculiar  honor  and  privilege  which 
our  President  has  conferred  upon  me;  one  that  I  know  he  might 
perform  most  acceptably  himself. 

First,  as  it  should  always  be,  is  the  toast 

Our  Country. 

"O  beautiful  and  grand 
My  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Of  thee  I  boast. 
Great  Empire  of  the  West, 
The  dearest  and  the  best. 
Made  up  of  all  the  rest, 
I  love  thee  most.  " 

It  is  our  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  greet  here  to-night  one  of  the  clergy, 
whose  heart  is  as  big  for  his  country  as  it  is  in  fellowship  for  his  fellow 
man;  he  comes  from  an  historic  place  in  Jersey,  hallowed  as  are  the  fields 
of  Monmouth  and  Princeton  and  Trenton.  He  comes  from  Morristown, 
where  the  old  historic  building  in  which  Washington  had  his  headquarters 
for  so  long  a  time  in  that  dreary  Winter,  is  preserved  by  the  Washington 
Society  of  New  Jersey  the  most  valuable  collection  of  Washingtonia 
relics  and  souvenirs  in  America.  Coming  from  such  a  place  and  inspired 
with  its  associations  I  know  his  heart  is  full  of  the  sentiment  of  the  toast, 
and  that  you  will  be  greatly  pleased  in  listening  to  the  Rev.  Frank  Landon 
Humphreys,  President  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St,  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Response  by  the  Rev.  F.  Landon  Humphreys,  D^D. 

Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  :  As  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  I  may,  in  replying 
to  this  toast,  be  pardoned  if  I  draw  my  chief  inspiration  from  the  men 
who  had  most  to  do  with  laying  the  foundations  of  Our  Country ;  founda- 
tions so  well  laid,  that  upon  them  their  sons  and  their  sons'  sons  have 
erected  a  goodly  building,  a  building  secure  in  its  environment,  grand  and 
magnificent  in  its  strength  and  proportions.  If  you  believe  in  heredity, 
we  are  to-day  what  we  are  because  our  fathers  were  the  men  that  they 
were,  and  have  bequeathed  to  us  their  strong  arms,  their  loyal  hearts  and 
their  indefatigable  determination. 

Antaeus  of  old,  in  his  battle  with  the  giants,  is  said  to  have  renewed 
his  strength  every  time  he  reverently  touched  Mother  Earth.  So  shall 
we  renew  our  strength,  so  shall  we  remain  great  as  a  people  and  a  con- 
quering nation,  so  long  as  we  revere  the  land  made  sacred  by  the  blood 
shed  at  Concord,  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  (Applause.) 

The  victory  of  the  fathers  at  Trenton,  which  turned  despair  into 
victorious  joy,  and  the  victory  of  Saratoga,  which  broke  the  English 
plans  and  gained  the  help  of  France,  were  victories  that  foreshadowed  the 
victories  of  the  sons  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Monterey,  of  the  grandsons  at 
Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg,  and  the  great-grandsons  at  San  Juan  and 
Manila  Bay.  (Applause.) 

The  heroism  of  our  troops  under  the  heat  of  a  tropic  July  sun  at 
Santiago  was  begotten  long  before  of  the  dauntless  courage  and  firm 
endurance  of  their  ancestors,  who  left  blood-stained  footprints  on  the 
snows  of  Valley  Forge.  (Applause.) 

And  it  is  this  strength  of  American  character,  this  dauntless  courage, 
this  indomitable  will,  which  makes  our  country  what  it  is  to-day;  makes 
her  respected  and  feared  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Applause), 
respected  by  those  who,  like  herself,  are  seeking  the  enlightenment  of 
mankind,  and  feared  by,  what  Kipling  has  called,  "those  lesser  breeds, " 
those  who  are  low  and  grasping  and  mean  in  their  ideals.  That  this 
American  strength  of  character  is  a  national  characteristic  was  amply 
proved  during  the  Spanish  war,  when  the  cowboy  and  millionaire,  farmer 
and  merchant,  the  man  from  Vermont  and  the  man  from  South  Carolina 
charged  up  the  heights  of  San  Juan  shoulder  to  shoulder;  where  the 
naturalized  American  from  many  nations  vied  with  each  other  to  prove 
to  the  country  of  their  adoption  their  heroic  patriotism.  Nor  is  the  stuff 
of  which  heroes  are  made  wanting  among  us  to-day.  It  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  soil  of  our  country  and  the  principles  of  free  government , 
for  which  our  fathers  lived  their  lives  of  hardship  and  died,  many  of 
them,  the  death  of  martyrdom.  This  any  foreign  country  may  find  to 
her  cost,  should  she  be  tempted  to  put  us  to  the  trial.  (Applause.) 

Our  social  ardor  has  suffered  some  severe  tests  in  the  past.  More 
than  once  it  has  been  tried  as  by  fire;  and  to-day  we  may  not  hide  the 
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fact  that  in  the  protection  of  our  doctrines  we  are  confronted  by  foes 
from  without,  and  the  possible  prospect  of  an  industrial  revolution  of 
some  kind  from  within.  Yet  I  have  faith  in  the  tremendous  amount  of 
character  we  have  in  reserve  for  almost  any  emergency. 

Our  Country  is  a  country  that  has  risen  superior  to  all  obstacles  in 
the  past,  and  will,  I  believe,  overcome  all  evils  arising  in  the  future. 

Our  Flag  floats  over  us  to-day  the  most  beautiful  and  proudest  in 
the  whole  world,  with  no  star  dimmed  or  lost,  with  no  stain  upon  the 
blue  of  its  truth,  the  crimson  of  its  victories,  or  the  white  of  its  justice. 
(Applause.) 

Toastmaster:  Gentlemen,  the  souvenir  of  this  evening,  a  fac- 
simile portrait  of  the  President,  was  designed  and  woven  at  the  Paterson 
Textile  Institute  and  we  think  it  a  very  creditable  product  of  that  es- 
tablishment. The  greatest  industrial  need  in  America  is  technical  educa- 
tion in  art,  which  involves  all  this  Jacquard  work  in  silk,  and  New  Jersey, 
the  home  of  the  silk  industry,  ought  to  do  something  in  that  way,  and 
does  nothing.  Massachusetts  appropriates  $150,000  per  year  to  technical 
education  which,  however,  is  almost  entirely  in  cotton  goods.  Connec- 
ticut $100,000  (Good,  good);  Pennsylvania,  $40,000,  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Philadelphia  School,  of  which  Prof.  E.  W.  France  is  the 
Director,  is  the  best,  and,  I  might  say  the,  only  technical  educational 
institution  in  America  in  the  line  of  silks.  Its  work  is  most  creditable 
and  progressive.  Jersey  does  nothing.  The  manufacturers  of  Paterson 
through  the  help  of  the  Crompton-Knowles  Loom  Works  and  the 
Atwood-Morrison  Co.  and  others  have  established  a  little  technical 
institute  which  is  paying  its  own  way.  It  was  thought  a  good  idea  to 
make  in  that  institution  a  portrait  of  President  Roosevelt  as  a  souvenir  for 
this  occasion,  and  we  sent  the  first  one  cut  out  to  the  President,  having 
previously  sent  to  him  for  a  photograph.  He  has  written  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  one  received,  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  heartily  for  that  fac-simile  picture  and 
greatly  appreciate  it.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Associa- 
tion, I  am.  Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt." 

(Great  and  renewed  applause.) 

We  have  had  particular  pleasure  in  inviting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  visit  us  to-night,  and  with  great  graciousness,  he  accepted, 
coming  here  on  a  late  train  from  Washington,  and  is  obliged  to  return  to 
Washington  to-night,  just  to  please  us.  But  I  hope  he  may  not  regret 
his  visit.  He  said  he  wanted  to  learn  something  about  silk  and  did  not 
come  to  speak.  I  fancy  he  has  learned  something  from  our  President's 
able  presentation  of  the  situation  of  the  industry  to-day.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  being  here  he  would  consent  to  say  a  word,  as  a  member  of  the 
official  family  of  the  President,  for  the  President  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Incidentally,  allow  me  to  say  that  he  comes  from  Iowa  and  thus, virtually, 
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from  the  country,  because  I  believe  Iowa  is  very  much  running  the  country 
at  Washington  at  the  present  time.    (Laughter  and  Applause.) 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Be  just  and  fear  not; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.  " — Shakespeare. 

Response  by  the  Hon.  Leslie  Shaw, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

If  I  were  a  preacher  I  would  begin  by  saying  I  observe,  first,  that  the 
subject  assigned  is  "The  President,"  and  not  a  President. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  not  the  only  republic,  nor  is  it  the 
oldest,  and  yet  I  hope  not  to  be  accused  of  arrogance,  if  I  speak  of  it  as 
"The  Republic."  There  are  several  tests  besides  size,  population, 
military  and  naval  strength,  or  material  resources.  A  republican  form 
of  government  may  exist  though  the  people  be  not  Republicans.  (Of 
course  I  do  not  speak  in  a  partisan  sense.)  But  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  implies,  first  of  all,  a  com- 
prehension of  the  essentials  of,  and,  after  that,  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

If  I  were  asked  to  designate  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  would  answer  "  judicial-mindedness.  "  By  that  I  mean 
both  an  aptitude  to  make  and  a  readiness  to  respect,  observe,  and  enforce 
law.  I  mean  the  faculty  of  intuitive  legal  analysis;  and  an  ever-present 
desire  for  justice  according  to  law.  Permit  an  illustration:  I  have  read 
somewhere,  though  I  cannot  verify  from  the  record,  that  soon  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  a  British  soldier  murdered  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts. 
Sentiment  ran  high.  The  offender  was  a  Red  Coat.  It  was  proposed  to 
court  martial  and  execute  by  summary  proceedings;  but  the  people, 
possessing  that  judicial-mindedness  of  which  I  speak,  said  "nay,"  and 
demanded  a  trial  according  to  law.  (Applause.) 

Neither  the  forms  of  law  in  the  abstract,  nor  the  execution  of  laws 
in  the  concrete,  are  a  complete  guaranty  of  exact  justice,  but  justice  ac- 
cording to  law  as  it  exists  is  the  complete  safeguard  of  a  republic.  Oc- 
casionally we  hear  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  where  it  would  seem  that 
the  penalty  provided  by  statute  is  insufficient,  and  we  read  here  and 
there  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  of  the  people  rising  up  and  ad- 
ministering summary  justice.  All  talk  about  summary  justice  is  un- 
American.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  summary  justice  among 
Anglican  and  Teutonic  races.  Justice  according  to  law  must  be  the 
watchword  as  it  is  the  bulwark  of  our  institutions. 

The  constitution,  though  written,  may  perchance  have  grown  and 
developed  somewhat  by  interpretation  like  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  though  unwritten,  is  about  as  well  defined,  as  strictly  en- 
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forced,  and  as  sacredly  guarded  as  our  own.  Respect  for  law  and  for 
the  forms  of  law  is  our  only  protection  from  revolution  as  the  result  of 
every  presidential,  gubernatorial,  and  senatorial  election.  Partisanship 
rises  to  fever  heat,  but  the  judicial-mindedness  of  our  people  usually 
saves  from  disaster.  Courts  are  independent  of  the  legislature.  Judges 
are  subject  to  removal,  but  not  by  executive  order.  Legislators  are  in- 
dependent of  the  executive,  though  the  rights  of  the  people  are  safe- 
guarded by  the  veto  power  and  again  safeguarded  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislatures  to  enact,  notwithstanding  the  veto. 

It  follows  that  the  President,  while  properly  a  most  potent  influence 
in  the  realm  of  legislation  is  the  Executive.  I  doubt  if  the  term  is 
strengthened  by  saying  "Chief  Executive."  No  sovereign  has  greater 
authority,  and  few  as  extensive.  No  sovereign  has  greater  responsibili- 
ties, and  few  equal.  Think  what  the  President  has  done  in  the  last  six 
years.    (Applause.)     (I  speak  of  the  office  and  not  of  the  incumbent.) 

The  President  called  an  army  into  existence,  officered  it,  clothed  it, 
armed  it,  equipped  it;  collected  a  navy;  then,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
both,  successfully  prosecuted  a  war  with  results  perhaps  as  important  and 
far-reaching  as  any  ever  waged  on  the  globe.  Then  the  President, 
through  his  Secretary  of  War,  took  possession  of  Cuba,  pacified  its  people, 
stood  guard  and  protected  from  outside  interference  and  from  internal 
contention,  while  a  government  authorized  by  Congress  was  created,  a 
constitution  adopted,  an  insular  Congress  elected;  and  then  the  President, 
through  his  Secretary  of  War,  said:  "Are  you  ready?"  And  as  the 
answer  came,  "aye,  aye,  sir,"  the  President  replied,  "Hoist  away,"  and 
a  new  flag,  fresh  from  the  womb  of  liberty,  sprung  forth  to  be  kissed  by 
the  breezes  of  heaven,  while  our  cannon,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  boomed  forth  a  salute  and  a 
welcome  to  the  first  emblem  of  independence  ever  hoisted  by  authority  of 
another  nation.  (Applause.)  The  President,  through  his  Secretary  of 
War,  took  control  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and  with  such  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  patience  have  the  affairs  of  those  islands  been  admin- 
istered, that  the  people  both  weep  and  petition  at  the  report  that  the 
present  representative  of  the  President  is  likely  to  return  to  the  States. 
It  was  the  President,  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  who  took  the  initi- 
ative and  blazed  the  way  for  the  wise  adjustment  of  complications 
involving  all  Christendom  in  its  relations  with  the  Orient.  (Applause.) 

Note  a  few  every  day  responsibilities.  The  President  collects  the 
revenues,  pays  the  expenses  of  the  government,  surveys  coasts,  builds 
light-houses,  patrols  ten  thousand  miles  of  coast;  erects  and  maintains 
beacons  on  all  our  shores,  inspects  the  material  for  all  ships,  annually 
tests  their  boilers,  and  pilots  them  in  and  out  of  the  harbors.  The 
President  buys  the  sites  and  erects  public  buildings,  lets  contracts  for 
carrying  the  mails,  prosecutes  the  violators  of  federal  penal  laws,  and 
brings  suit  to  protect  the  people  against  unlawful  combinations.  He 
feeds  the  Indians  and  maintains  their  schools.  He  watches  from  every 
mountain  peak  to  warn  the  people  against  the  approach  of  storms.  The 
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President  is  now  searching  in  every  land  beneath  the  skies  for  new  things 
that  can  be  profitably  grown  upon  our  soil,  and  maintains  experimental 
stations  in  all  sections  of  the  country  for  their  propagation.  The  Presi- 
dent appoints  all  these  officers,  these  agencies,  and  their  acts  are  his, 
and  they  are  amenable  to  him.  But  both  the  President  and  his  repre- 
sentatives do  all  this  in  obedience  to  the  great  body  of  our  laws  to  which 
all  are  subject,  for  which  all  should  show  respect,  and  to  the  enforcement 
of  which  all  must  contribute.  (Applause.) 

It  follows  then  that  the  Chief  Executive  must  be,  of  all  men,  judicially- 
minded.  Liberty,  freedom,  in  the  American  sense,  is  not  assured  by  the 
form  of  government.  Nero  was  no  less  a  tyrant  because  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  which  he  disgraced.  The  old  New  England  town  meeting 
was  not  the  cause  but  a  manifestation  of  civil  liberty.  Neither  the 
establishment  of  town  meetings  nor  the  bestowment  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon  an  unprepared  people  would  be  a  guaranty  of  that  judicial- 
mindedness,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  safeguard  of  a  republic.  One 
must  have  seen  a  lily  and  smelled  a  rose  before  he  can  dream  of  a  garden 
of  flowers.  Anglican  and  Teutonic  liberty  which  recognizes  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  and  has  scant  regard  for  any  other  sovereign  but  law,  is  not 
indigenous  to  any  soil  or  any  climate,  or  to  the  people  of  any  complexion, 
and  its  evolution  has  been  the  result  of  ages  of  struggle. 

Do  you  charge  me  with  having  said  nothing  of  the  present  incumbent 
of  that  office  which  we  Americans  believe  to  be  the  highest  ever  filled  by 
man  ?  Then  I  answer,  all  that  I  have  said  tallies  with  the  conceptions, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  earnest  endeavors  of  him  who,  with  unselfish 
devotion,  is  giving  eighteen  hours  per  day  as  the  chief  servant  of  80,000,- 
000  people.  I  have  only  sought  to  exalt  somewhat  our  ideals,  and  then 
add  that  the  requirements  of  the  times,  the  demands  of  the  hour,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  present,  are  being  as  fearlessly,  as  conscientiously, 
and  as  wisely  met  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  President,  as  have  similar 
requirements,  demands,  and  responsibilities  of  other  times  been  fulfilled 
by  any  of  that  galaxy  of  great  men  who  have  preceded  him,  and  by  aid 
of  whose  wisdom,  counsel,  and  devotion,  we  have  aspired,  evolved  and 
grown  to  what  we  are.    (Great  applause  and  cheers.) 

ToASTMASTER  CoNGDON:  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be 
responded  to  by  one  who  is  not  a  Congressman,  but  who  is  worthy  of 
being  one.  This  was  to  have  been  responded  to  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  who,  at  a  late  day,  was  unable  to  re- 
spond. We  have  a  friend  who  is  always  willing  to  oblige  his  friends, 
one  whose  features  you  will  recognize  and  who  is  endeared  to  many  of  us. 
(Applause.)  The  President  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Mr.  John  R. 
Van  Wormer,  will  now  speak  to  this  interesting  toast : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Upon  wise  legislation  by  the  National  government  depend  the  vital 

interests  of  American  industries.  " 
"Those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil." — Goldsmith. 
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Response  by  Mr.  John  R.  Van  Wormcr* 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  :  It  is  always  a  pleasure  and  never  an  embarrassment  to  address 
a  body  of  manufacturers  so  closely  identified  as  you  are  with  the  material 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

How  far  Congress  is  related  to  the  development,  maintenance  and 
success  of  an  industry  like  yours  you  are  best  qualified  to  judge.  A 
layman,  however,  can  readily  understand  how  important  it  is  that  Con- 
gress should  be  made  to  appreciate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
what  the  coimtry  expects  of  it.  (Applause.) 

There  is  an  old  maxim,  which  has  a  general  as  well  as  an  individual 
application,  and  that  is:  "The  Lord  cares  for  him  who  cares  for  himself.  " 
(Laughter.)  You  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  lesson  which  this 
maxim  conveys,  but  you  have  not  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation. 

No  other  one  factor  has  been  more  potential  in  the  development  of 
the  industries  of  this  country  than  organization.  Long  ago,  in  the  early 
struggles  of  your  industry,  you  learned  that  without  organization  you 
could  accomplish  little,  and  that  with  it  most  things  were  possible.  Con- 
gress is  intensely  human  in  its  composition;  for  that  reason  it  is  respon- 
sive to  what  its  members  recognize  as  public  sentiment.  The  most  efliect- 
ive  method  of  expressing  this  sentiment  is  through  the  medium  of  such 
an  organization  as  the  Silk  Association  of  America.  By  means  of  it 
concert  of  action  throughout  the  country  is  secured;  the  fullest  and  best 
arranged  information  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  right  quarter,  and  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  propositions  advanced  are  presented  in  the 
most  lucid  and  convincing  manner.  As  I  remarked  previously,  a  Con- 
gressman is  intensely  human.  Of  some  things  he  is  mindful;  i  of  other 
things  he  is  not.  For  instance,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  public  sentiment, 
when  he  recognizes  it,  but  he  is  not  always  a  good  judge  of  what  con- 
stitutes public  sentiment.  Sometim-es  he  fails  to  measure  its  strength 
until  after  election  day.  When  you  have  important  business  with  Con- 
gress, present  it  in  the  most  impressive  way.  It  is  in  this  immediate 
connection  that  organization  proves  most  useful.  Of  course,  all  ex- 
perienced persons  recognize  the  fact  that  some  men  in  Congress  are 
especially  alert  and  are  uniformly  characterized  by  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  general  wants  of  the  industrial  community,  but  the 
average  Congressman  is  busy  doing  clerical  work  and  receiving  callers, 
visiting  the  departments  of  the  government  and  trying  to  secure  recogni- 
tion for  his  constituents.  The  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  Congressman 
are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  Little  wonder  that  he  hasn't  time 
for  exhaustive  study  of  complex  industrial  problems,  and  that  he  must 
depend  mainly  for  information  and  initiative  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  interest  which  requires  legislative  consideration.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  most  Congressmen  are  both  williTig  and 
anxious  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time, 
under  our  system  of  government,  where  political  parties  dominate  in 
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the  legislative  body  and  policies  are  fixed  in  party  platforms,  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  mtich  needed  modifications  or  essential 
changes  in  the  laws,  to  organize  and  express  public  sentiment.  It  is  in 
just  this  particular  connection  that  intelligent  organization  and  capable 
administration  have  the  greatest  weight.  (Applause.) 

I  am  able  to  go  back  in  recollection  to  the  time  when  such  a  thing  as 
the  silk  manufacturing  industry  did  not  exist  in  this  country  and  when 
only  a  beggarly  few  believed  it  could  exist.  In  my  early  years,  as  a 
student  of  economic  questions,  I  could  not  find  a  text  book  in  use  in  any 
college  of  the  United  States  which  fairly  presented  the  protective  side  of 
the  tariff  discussion.  Such  books  as  could  be  purchased  at  the  book 
stores  were  of  English  origin,  or  were  written  by  professors  of  our  colleges 
who  accepted  without  question  the  tariff  doctrines  of  their  foreign  pre- 
ceptors. In  spite  of  these  conditions  the  cause  of  protection  to  American 
industries  was  not  without  powerful  champions  on  the  floors  of  Congress 
and  in  the  Press.  Above  all  other  men  who  served  this  country  effectively 
in  this  cause  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  towered  above  the  rest  as  a  giant 
among  pigmies.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overvalue  the  services  rendered 
to  America  by  him  in  expounding  the  true  principles  of  protection;  in 
exposing  the  fallacies  of  free  trade,  and  in  enlightening  public  opinion 
as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  building  up  manufactures,  commanding  the  home  markets  and 
diversifying  otu-  agricultural  products.  In  ability  to  marshall  facts, 
figures  and  statistics,  in  elucidation  of  his  subject;  in  clearness  and  force 
of  reasoning,  in  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and  inspiring  emulation  of 
his  own  example  Clay  was  without  a  rival.  No  public  man  did  so  much 
to  establish  our  infant  industries  upon  the  foundation  of  correct  and  endtu*- 
ing  principles  as  Henry  Clay.  (Applause.)  In  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
measure  of  his  zeal,  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  conviction  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  his  environment  and  the  political  risks  which  he  courted. 
He  was  a  slave-holder;  he  was  bom  South  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line; 
the  section  of  country  which  he  represented  in  Congress  was  committed 
to  the  "agricultural  idea"  of  political  economy,  was  the  mortal  foe  of  the 
protective  policy,  its  settled  views  of  the  proper  policy  of  government 
finding  logical  expression,  years  afterward,  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States,  an  instrtmient  which,  economically  speaking,  ought 
forever  to  be  accepted  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  Free  Trader  in 
America.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  in  this  relationship  that 
Daniel  Webster,  before  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union  changed  from 
maritime  and  agricultural  into  manufacturing  communities,  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  insistent  advocates  of  the  Tariff-for-revenue 
policy.    When  his  conversion  came  it  was  like  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Not  even  a  brief  allusion  to  the  early  history  of  Protection  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  splendid  service  rendered  to  the  cause 
by  Horace  Greeley.  When  he  first  began  the  good  fight,  and  for  years 
afterward,  he  was  reviled  and  misrepresented  by  the  high  priests  of 
Free  Trade  throughout  the  country.    The  college  professor,  the  editor, 
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the  specious  and  eloquent  Congressman  from  the  South,  united  in  de- 
nimciation  of  the  sturdy  Americanism  which  helped  to  make  clear  to  his 
powerful  mind  the  policies  and  meastires  which  were  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  material  development  of  which  this  country- 
was  capable.  (Applause.) 

To  many  of  the  young  men  who  are  members  of  the  Silk  Association 
the  condition  of  things  to  which  reference  has  been  made  has  little  mean- 
ing and  is  seldom  thought  of,  so  completely  is  it  a  chapter  of  history 
which  has  been  closed. 

And  now  let  me  touch  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  we  are  all  a 
trifle  sensitive,  and  that  is  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  our 
Metropolitan  districts.  At  the  outset,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
classify  into  "good,  bad  and  indifferent"  elements.  Which  class  pre- 
dominates I  would  not  venture  to  say.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  re- 
assmring  if  we  were  convinced  that  some  elevated  standard  of  eligibility 
would  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  candidates, and  that  when  an  efficient 
representative  was  discovered,  his  services  might  be  continued  until  he 
should  command  the  eminence  so  long  enjoyed  by  colleagues  from  dis- 
tricts and  States,  whose  interests  are  insignificant  compared  with  those 
of  the  Commercial  Capital  of  the  country.  How  Congressional  and  other 
candidates  for  elective  office  are  selected,  you  are  quite  as  well  aware  as 
I  am.  Just  here,  however,  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  fact 
which  may  be  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  good  government  by  Asso- 
ciations like  yours.  In  Congressional  districts  where  there  are  decisive 
majorities  one  way  or  another,  not  much  can  be  accomplished  prelimin- 
arily, but  in  the  districts  where  the  vote  is  close,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  thing  to  influence  the  nomination  of  suitable  candidates  by  both 
political  parties. 

The  silk  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  have  been 
identified  with  the  most  marvelous  achievements  in  the  history  of  economic 
development  here  or  elsewhere.  From  small  beginnings,  your  evolution 
has  been  steady,  even  amazingly  rapid.  The  statistics  presented  in  the 
opening  speech  of  your  President  reveal  a  progress  upward  so  remark- 
able as  to  almost  tax  one's  credulity.  But  you  know  that  these  facts  and 
figures  do  not  lie;  that  they  even  fall  short  of  conveying  a  correct  under- 
standing of  what  has  been  accompHshed.  And  yet  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  present  results  and  you  do  not  propose  to  abate  your  efforts  even  if 
you  have  the  spur  of  necessity  to  enforce  progress  forward. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Banquet  Committee  has  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  legislature  of  some  of  the  States,  where  the 
manufacture  of  silk  is  an  important  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  schools  in  which  young  men  and  women  may  obtain 
the  sort  of  technical  education  which  will  enable  them  to  become  skilled 
designers  and  thoroughly  equip  them  for  the  highest  demands  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  your  business.  Through  the  use  of  the  best 
of  administrative  methods;  through  the  stimulation  of  inventive  genius 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  irresistible  ambition  to  progress  you  have  reached 
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wonderful  results;  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  problem  of  cheap- 
ening production  is  always  with  you.  The  United  States  occupies  a  very 
conspicuous  position  in  the  industrial  world.  Future  success  must 
depend  upon  the  thoroughness  of  our  manufacturing  methods,  the 
superior  quality  of  our  products,  the  skill  with  which  they  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  customers;  and  to  our  mastery  of  the  customs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  countries  where  we  find  our  markets.  (Applause.) 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
German  people  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  At  the  outset,  it  is 
within  reason  to  state,  that  Germany  is  regarded  as  one  of  our  chief 
competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Unlike  the  United  States,  she 
has  to  import  much  of  the  raw  material  from  which  her  products  are 
manufactured.  No  more  wonderful  industrial  progress  has  taken  place 
anjrwhere  than  that  of  Germany,  in  the  period  mentioned.  From  the 
beginning,  the  policy  brought  to  bear  on  the  industrial  situation  has  been 
intelligent,  farsighted  and  energetic.  To  be  sure,  it  has  been  paternal, 
so  far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  but,  in  this  connection  and 
measured  by  results,  paternalism  was  vastly  helpful.  At  an  early  day 
the  value  of  technical  schools  was  thoroughly  understood,  their  number 
was  constantly  increased  and  their  efficiency  was  steadily  promoted. 
To-day  these  schools  are  the  best  of  their  kind  to  be  found  and  they 
are  the  jealously  supervised  wards  of  the  State.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Germany, 
backed  up  as  they  are  by  a  virile  and  ambitious  ruler,  are  as  masterful 
and  self-progressive  as  those  of  any  country  in  Christendom.  Besides, 
the  German  government  is  powerfully  assisting  in  building  up  a  merchant 
marine  which  shall  transport  home  products  to  distant  markets,  share 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  and  pour  a  steady  stream  of  gold  into  a 
land  for  which  nature  has  done  so  little  and  the  intelligence  and  will- 
power of  man  so  much.  (Applause.) 

The  mere  contemplation  of  the  industrial  situation  of  the  future  must 
admonish  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  to  be  up  and  doing. 
Circumstances  and  necessity  as  well  as  inclination  have  made  us  an  ag- 
gressive and  self-reliant  people,  but  our  work  is  only  begun.  The  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  must  perfect  their  organizations,  systematize 
their  methods  and  keep  in  the  thickest  of  the  commercial  strife.  See  to 
it  that  no  other  country  affords  better  or  more  numerous  facilities  for 
the  teaching  of  technical  knowledge;  insist  that  your  young  men  shall 
be  familiar  with  every  phase  of  business;  that  they  shall  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  those  foreign  languages  which  promote  commercial 
intercourse  and  let  the  elders  in  responsibility  inspire  the  juniors  with 
that  indomitable  persistance  which  compels  success.  (Applause.) 

Furthermore,  it  is  only  right,  on  these  occasions  of  annual  feasting, 
that  you  should  consider  some  of  those  public  matters  which  indirectly 
or  directly  affect  your  welfare.  One  of  these  matters  is  the  upbuilding 
of  our  mercantile  marine.  While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  it  is,  thus  far,  hopelessly  inadequate.      The  merchant  ships  of 
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England,  Germany  and  several  smaller  nations  carry  the  flags  of  their 
respective  countries  into  the  sea  ports  of  the  world,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  is  seldom  seen.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  use  every  honor- 
able effort  to  place  our  merchant  marine  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the 
very  forefront. 

Happily,  several  years  of  vigorous  agitation  have  eventuated  in  the 
creation  of  a  well  defined  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  naval  power 
commensurate  with  the  trade,  commerce  and  international  importance  of 
the  United  States.  The  trying  ordeals  and  impalatable  happenings 
which  characterized  the  early  period  of  our  war  with  Spain  were  not 
calculated  to  flatter  our  complacency.  The  country  was  compelled  to 
witness  the  unwholesome  spectacle  of  a  sensational  press  and  a  group  of 
demagogue  members  of  Congress  clamoring  for  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war,  when  foreign  intervention  menaced  and  a  patient,  but  far-sighted, 
President  was  mindful  of  criminal  unpreparedness  for  war,  due  to  the 
indifference  of  Congress,  which  he  was  manfully  endeavoring  to  remedy. 
And  there  were  those  who  insisted  on  no  better  authority  than  mere 
newspaper  rumor,  that  the  war-call  for  naval  recruits  was  a  failure  and, 
hence,  declared  that  we  were  not  a  maritime  people.  How  heart-break- 
ing and  wickedly  expensive  Congress  made  the  early  phases  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  we  know  only  too  well ;  how  the  so-called  anti-imperialist 
rebuked  the  noble  efforts  of  a  patriotic  and  humane  President,  impugned 
the  motives  of  public-spirited  members  of  Congress  and  vilified  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  country  in  the  performance  of  duty  is  a  painful 
recollection.  The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  look  upon,  but  it 
should  be  hung  in  a  place  where  it  may  be  often  seen.  When  the  robust 
sense  of  the  people  was  aroused  the  President  knew,  like  Lincoln,  that 
he  had  the  common  people  behind  him.  Very  soon,  with  the  passage 
of  events,  the  whole  world  was  convinced  the  United  States  had  an 
army  and  a  navy,  and  that  the  aptitude  of  her  people  for  fighting  either 
at  home  or  abroad  characterized  the  present  generation  quite  as  much  as 
that  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.    (Great  applause.) 

I  firmly  believe  the  American  people  were  never  in  a  more  teachable 
frame  of  mind  than  now.  Public  sentiment  is  quickened.  We  know  that 
the  country,  while  not  in  need  of  a  large  army,  must  have  one  of  the  best 
organized,  officered  and  equipped  military  forces  extant,  and  that  otu- 
organization  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  immediate  numerical  ex- 
pansion in  time  of  need.  We  fully  understand  that  we  are  no  longer 
isolated — that  we  are  a  "world  power,"  with  all  the  risks  and  respon- 
sibilities involved;  and  we  believe  profoundly  that  our  Naval  Power 
should,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  be  second  only  to  that  of 
England.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  formidable  in  this  respect  merely  to 
cultivate  an  attitude  of  menace  towards  any  other  country.  We  seek 
to  occupy  a  position  so  impregnable  as  to  render  the  disregard  of  our 
interests  anywhere  impossible.  As  to  the  tariff  in  its  relation  to  rec- 
iprocity, remember  that  you  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  bargain  with 
another  fellow  unless  you  have  something  he  wants. 

Mr.  Van  Wormer  resumed  his  seat  amid  great  applause. 
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ToASTM ASTER  Congdon:  The  next  toast  is  "The  Component  States 
of  the  Union."  We  have  in  mind,  however,  three  States  particularly, 
which  are  more  knit  together  by  personal  intercourse  than  others,  namely, 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The  Governor  of  New  York 
expressed  his  intention  of  being  here  but  has  been  prevented  by  a  family 
affliction  from  attending.    The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  writes : 

' '  I  have  postponed  my  answer  until  now  in  the  hope  that  the  way 
might  be  clear  to  come,  because  I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  beautiful 
times  you  have  that  I  would  like  to  be  present  and  join  with  you.  But 
now  I  regret  to  say  that  my  engagements  for  Wednesday  in  Trenton  are 
such  (the  Legislature  being  in  session)  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
attend. 

Regretting  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  present,  I  am, 

(Signed)  Franklin  Murphy, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  " 

We  are,  however,  blessed  and  most  happy  in  the  presence  of  the 
Governor  of  the  "Nutmeg  State,"  and  we  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him 
and  to  his  State  personally  by  observing  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  record, 
that  more  patents  are  registered  in  Washington  in  the  Patent  Office  as 
issued  to  residents  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  than  to  the  residents  of 
any  other  State  of  the  Union .  Connecticut  is  most  ingenious  and  fertile 
in  that  direction,  and  it  is  a  great  honor  to  the  enterprising  character  of 
its  citizens.  Gentlemen,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
Governor  Chamberlain.  (Applause.) 

The  Component  States  of  the  Union. 

"As  the  laws  are  above  magistrates,  so  are  the  magistrates  above  the 
people;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  magistrate  is  a  speaking  law, 
and  the  law  a  silent  magistrate." — Cicero. 

Response  by  Governor  Abiram  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Silk 
Association  of  America:  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  receive  an  invita- 
tion from  your  committee  to  be  present  this  evening;  also  a  most  gracious 
letter  from  your  Secretary,  who  informed  me  that  I  would  be  well  cared 
for  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  speak.  For  a  day  or  two  I  fancied 
myself  a  Chauncey  Depew,  or  a  Joseph  Choate,  or  an  Ambassador  Porter, 
or  some  one  of  the  great  after-dinner  speakers,  but  finally  concluded  that 
I  would  better  make  a  good,  square  statement,  and  say  that  speech- 
making  was  not  in  my  line.  However,  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to-night  at 
your  invitation,  to  have  a  good  time,  and  I  have  been  having  it  and  am 
having  it.  The  matter  of  speech-making  in  my  case  is  something  like 
the  response  of  the  girl  to  her  escort  when  he  asked  if  a  cigarette  would 
be  offensive.    She  said:  "Why,  no,  if  you  don't  light  it.  "    So  my  speech 
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will  be  all  right  if  I  don't  make  it.  Or,  like  the  fellow  who  applied  for  a 
job,  and,  being  told  that  he  could  not  have  one  replied:  "Boss,  you  just 
give  me  a  job,  and  what  little  work  I  do  won't  hurt  you  any.  "  So,  gentle- 
men, what  little  speech-making  I  am  going  to  do  won't  hurt  you  any. 
(Laughter.) 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  privilege  of  being  here  this  evening 
is  due  to  your  desire  to  recognize  the  office  which  I  hold.  I  thank  you 
for  it  sincerely  in  the  name  of  my  State.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Humphreys'  remark  that  you  are  a  very  healthy  looking  lot  of 
men,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  you  are  also  very  handsome 
men.  I  presume  it  is  somewhat  like  the  bicycle  face — it  comes  from  the 
fact  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  handsome  industry — that  you  are  finer 
than  silk.  Of  course,  I  am  supposed  to  talk  about  Connecticut.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  Methodist  bishop,  who  announced  that  Elder  Horton 
would  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  chapel  entitled  "The  Devil."  The  good 
bishop  said:  "I  wish  to  urge  you  all  to  come  early  and  secure  seats, 
because  the  elder  if  full  of  his  subject.  "  So  I  am  very  full  of  the  subject, 
Connecticut,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  am  no  speaker,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  could  talk  to  you  all  night  about  Connecticut,  if  some  one  did 
not  pull  me  down.  The  historian,  Bancroft,  who  you  will  all  agree  is 
pretty  good  authority,  said  that  no  State  in  the  Union  had  so  much  to  be 
proud  of  as  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  respect  to  its  early  history.  Now 
I  am  going  to  make  a  pretty  bold  statement,  but  I  am  speaking  for  the 
State  that  I  love — I  am  speaking  of  the  State  of  the  Winthrops,  of  the 
Shermans,  the  Masons  and  the  Trumbulls;  I  am  speaking  for  the  State 
which  furnished  the  first  written  constitution  in  the  world;  I  am  speak- 
ing for  the  State  whose  constitution  has  been  largely  copied  in  that 
masterpiece,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  I  am  speaking  for 
the  State  that,  in  my  judgment,  small  as  it  is  in  the  extent  of  its  territory, 
is  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union;  I  am  speaking  for  the  State  that 
stands  to-day  for  one  million  happy,  prosperous  people,  a  State  whose 
manufacturing  products  amount  to  $400,000,000  a  year;  a  State  with 
a  pouplation  of  wage  earners  of  175,000.  I  trust  your  toastmaster  will 
pardon  me  for  correcting  his  statement  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
the  home  of  the  silk  industry — I  claim  that  honor  for  Connecticut.  It 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  that  we 
have  a  federal  instead  of  a  national  government,  and  if  Governor 
Murphy  were  here  we  would  shake  hands  over  the  fact,  and  agree  to 
divide  the  honors.  (Applause.) 

The  steamboat  was  invented  by  Fitch,  of  Connecticut;  the  first 
steam  locomotive  constructed  was  run  in  the  streets  of  Hartford,  our 
Capitol  city.  Perhaps  I  am  boasting  too  much,  but  that  is  what  I  am 
here  for,  and  I  am  going  to  brag.  (Laughter.)  The  first  law  school  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Connecticut.  Connecticut  might  be  con- 
sidered the  mother  of  law.  Connecticut  is  a  God-fearing  and  law-abiding 
State,  and  just  at  present  we  are  engaged  in  law-making,  and  we  are 
doing  a  big  business.  (Applause.) 
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I  am  occupying  too  much  time,  but  will  say  one  thing  more  that  we 
are  very  proud  of — the  town  of  South  Manchester — a  veritable  paradise 
of  labor,  and  we  have  people  there  engaged  in  the  silk  industry  by  the 
name  of  Cheney.  I  came  to  this  great  city  under  convoy  of  the  Cheneys, 
and  I  am  proud  of  my  escort. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  and  wish  you  good-night.  (Applause.) 

ToASTMASTER  CoNGDON:  No  doubt  Col.  Cheney  is  a  most  excellent 
chaperon.  The  next  toast  is  to  "Our  Friends,  the  Representatives  of 
Foreign  Nations." 

"Man  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time. 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime. 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside. " 

— James  Montgomery. 

This  was  to  have  been  responded  to  by  the  Italian  Ambassador,  but 
matters  are  a  little  complicated  in  Venezuela;  President  Roosevelt  has 
not  straightened  them  out  yet  but  he  will  if  he  takes  a  notion.  The 
Ambassador  telegraphs  as  follows : 

"The  President  of  the  Silk  Association, 
Delmonico,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
The  impossibility  in  which  I  find  myself  on  account  of  diplomatic 
affairs  to  attend  the  banquet  to  which  you  kindly  invited  me  makes  me 
two-fold  sorry.  I  miss  a  good  opportunity  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Silk  Association  and  of 
proving  at  the  same  time  how  great  is  the  interest  which  my  government 
and  I  take  in  the  development  of  the  Commercial  Relations  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  I  beg  you,  Mr.  President,  to  be  the  in- 
terpretor  of  my  feelings  towards  the  members  of  the  Silk  Association  and 
to  accept  with  my  excuses  my  best  thanks  and  sincerest  regrets. 

(Signed)  Mayor  des  Planches, 

The  Italian  Ambassador." 

Toastmaster  Congdon:  Following  this  is  a  most  interesting  toast 
to  be  responded  to  by  a  most  interesting  gentleman,  as  those  of  us  know 
who  have  heard  him  speak,  and  one  who  is  particularly  identified  with 
the  development  of  manufacturing  in  the  South,  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Tompkins, 
of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  Industrial  Development  of  Our  Sister  Southern  States. 

"I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession;  from  the  which  as  men 
of  cotirse  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty 
to  endeavor  themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto. " — Bacon. 
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Response  by  the  Hon.  D.  A»  Tompkins. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  South  is  not  a  movement  that  is 
altogether  new,  but  it  is  rather  a  revival.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
industrial  development  of  the  South  was  as  much  advanced  as  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Census  of  1810  shows  that  the 
manufactured  products  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  exceeded 
in  variety  and  value  those  of  all  the  New  England  States  taken  together. 
In  the  Piedmont  region  of  the  Carolinas  there  may  be  seen  to-day  the 
ruins  of  many  charcoal  blast  furnaces,  all  of  which  were  in  operation  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Many  of  the  cotton  mills  operated  by  water  power 
in  the  Piedmont  region  are  on  sites  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
Catlin  forges,  rolling  mills,  cotton  factories,  and  other  manufacturing 
plants.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  contract  in  accordance  with  which  the  entire 
machinery  equipment  for  a  cotton  mill  was  constructed  in  a  machine  shop 
at  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  in  1813.  Some  parts  of  these  machines  are  yet 
retained  and  show  that  in  design  and  workmanship  the  machinery  was 
of  superior  quality. 

In  studying  the  industrial  history  of  the  South  I  have  observed  that 
in  the  Colonial  days,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  the  industrial 
development  of  the  South  was  about  equal  to  that  of  two  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  This  development  waned  as  the  institution  of  slavery 
gained  influence  and  strength.  The  most  profitable  employment  for 
slave  labor  was  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and  sugar-cane. 
As  these  interests  grew  investments  were  changed  from  manufacturing 
interests,  where  free  white  labor  was  employed,  to  agricultural  interests 
in  which  slave  labor  was  used.  This  gradually  left  the  skilled  white 
labor  without  employment.  Much  of  this  labor  emigrated  to,  what  was 
then,  the  far  Northwest,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Most  of  these  and 
their  descendants  have  become  prosperous  citizens  of  these  States,  and 
some  of  them  have  attained  eminence.  Those  of  the  white  working 
classes  who  stayed  to  compete  with  slave  labor  in  agriculture  became,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  what  were  known  in  the  latter  times  of  slavery,  the 
poor  whites.  They  had  little  or  no  taste  for  farming  and  had  to  live 
under  laws  made  to  foster  the  institution  of  slavery  and  agriculture  to 
which  slave  labor  was  most  adapted. 

As  it  was  with  manufacture,  so  it  was  also  with  commerce,  though 
perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree.  These  were  to  a  large  extent  dried  up  by 
agriculture  and  the  institution  of  slavery.  This  change  did  not  come 
about  without  resistance.  Tremendous  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
declining  interests,  but  even  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the 
decline  continued.  About  1840  almost  every  Southern  State  expended 
large  sums  on  schemes  in  "Internal  Improvement."  Strenuous  efforts 
and  large  expenditures  were  made  to  improve  river  transportation,  and 
make  them  navigable  around  the  shoals  wherever  it  was  possible.  Many 
States  appropriated  large  sums  to  build  or  help  build  railroads  to  save 
what  commerce  was  left  and  regain  some  that  had  been  lost.    In  spite  of 
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these  fostering  efforts  and  expenditures  slavery  gained  in  influence  as 
long  as  the  institution  lasted.  Its  advocates  controlled  the  making  of  all 
laws,  and  these.being  framed  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  institution , were 
naturally  more  and  more  adverse  to  free  white  labor,  manufacture  and 
commerce. 

When  slavery  was  abolished,  this  particular  influence,  so  adverse  to 
the  education  of  the  working  people  and  to  industrial  development,  was 
at  once  gone;  but  another  influence  even  more  adverse  to  all  progress, 
agriculture  included,  now  appeared.  The  slaves  were  enfranchised. 
Without  entering  here  upon  any  discussion  of  the  error  of  this  action,  the 
result  was  that  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
negro,  there  was  practically  nothing  that  could  be  called  government  in 
any  Southern  State.  There  was  never  a  time  when  the  white  people 
could  not  have  overthrown  any  of  the  carpet-bag  and  scallaway  govern- 
ments, except  for  the  Federal  support  of  them.  These,  however,  fell  in 
time,  partly  by  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  white  people  of  the  South 
and  partly  by  the  weight  of  their  own  iniquity. 

Slavery  being  gone  and  civil  government  being  re-established,  what 
happens  then  ?  With  a  quickness  that  is  astonishing  manufactures  re- 
vive spontaneously.  A  cotton  factory  is  built  in  South  Carolina.  A  blast 
furnace  is  built  in  Alabama.  Marble  quarries  are  opened  in  Georgia,  and 
works  are  established.  A  furniture  factory  is  built  in  North  Carolina, 
a  cotton  seed  oil  mill  is  built  in  Mississippi,  and  so,  through  a  long  list  of 
varied  industries  in  different  Southern  States,  each  of  these  first  enter- 
prises was  undertaken  with  little  capital,  scant  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  with  breathless  solicitude  as  to  what  the  outcome  would  be.  Each  first 
effort  required  the  courage  of  a  man  who  had  been  run  through  the  fire 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  flood  of  the  subsequent  anarchy,  and  the  under- 
taking in  each  case  was  a  sort  of  desperate  and  forlorn  hope  to  find  a  new 
line  of  profitable  employment  in  the  presence  of  the  wreck  of  the  former 
South.  (Applause.) 

Not  one  of  the  initiatory  efforts  failed,  and  it  is  a  blessing  that  none 
did  fail.  One  failure  would  have  blasted  the  hopes  of  a  whole  people. 
In  every  case  the  man  who  ventured  got  results  that  exceeded  his  own 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  was  found  that  the  man  of  1900  had 
inherited  something  of  the  capacity  of  his  great  grandfather  of  1800,  and 
the  reversion  was  still  easy  and  natural.  It  was  found  that  the  free 
white  laborer  of  1900  still  had  in  his  bones  something  of  the  twist  of  the 
wrist  which  his  skillful  great  grandfather  had  in  1800.  (Applause.) 

The  way  being  opened  up  manufactures  increased  with  amazing 
rapidity  and  commerce  revived  naturally  and  easily.  I  know  of  one 
railroad  to  which  two  cottonseed  oil  mills,  in  1900,  gave  more  freight 
than  the  road  had  from  all  sources  in  i860.  Yet  these  two  oil  mills  now 
give  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  the  road  does  from  and  to  the  many 
factories  now  operated  along  its  line.  Inside  of  twenty  years  the  Piedmont 
region  in  which  I  live  had  been  transferred  from  a  country  of  extreme 
poverty  to  one  now  teeming  with  industry;  from  a  country  where  there 
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was  practically  no  profitable  employment  to  one  where  everybody  finds 
abundant  opportunity.  This  change  had  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
many  new  problems.  Interest  in  education  has  become  a  watchword. 
It  is  fully  appreciated  that  the  further  successful  development  of  the 
industrial  arts  will  require  labor  that  has  knowledge  as  well  as  skill. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  those  who  were  most  interested  in  industrial 
development  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  South  inaugurated  movements  for 
universal  education.  Almost  all  the  cotton  mill  companies  have  made 
the  construction  of  a  school  house  a  part  of  the  construction  of  the  mill 
plant,  and  the  operation  of  a  school  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the  mill. 
The  interest  has  so  spread  that  now  all  the  politicians  are  tramping  to  the 
slogan  "education,  education,  universal  education,  "  though  some  of  them 
were  opposed  to  public  education  until  they  were  overwhelmed  by  it. 
Those  who  have  done  most  for  education  in  the  South  are  those  home 
people  who  fought  for  the  cause  when  it  was  yet  young,  and  who  years  ago 
persuaded  the  people  who  were  poor  to  tax  themselves  for  the  founding  of 
a  system  of  public  education,  and  none  are  more  glad  than  these  to  see 
all  shades  of  opinion  brought  into  line  in  the  interest  of  education.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

As  we  put  some  problems  behind  us,  others  present  themselves. 
Now  that  the  subject  of  education  has  taken  form  and  shape,  we  can  see 
before  us  the  new  subject  of  labor.  With  you  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
labor  and  capital.  Happily  our  labor  is  practically  all  native  American, 
and  knows  no  influence  as  yet  except  American  influence.  The  colored 
people,  impressionable  as  they  are,  know  no  other  conditions  than  Ameri- 
can conditions. 

The  white  labor  of  the  South  is  peculiarly  well  satis- 
White  with  the  new  conditions,  and  regard  the  organizers 

of  every  new  manufacturing  plant  as  a  benefactor  of 
Labor*         working  people.    In  the  cotton  mills,  the  management 

of  labor  co-operates  in  efforts  to  improve  school  facili- 
ties and  other  organizations  improve  the  condition  of  working  people. 
The  cotton  mill  operatives  and  the  mill  owners  alike  have  long  been  at 
work  upon  the  problem  of  child  labor,  and  have  together  generally  agreed 
that  the  eHmination  of  children  from  the  mills  should  be  accomplished,  but 
they  advocate  the  establishment  of  schools  and  compulsory  education  as 
the  proper  means  for  doing  this,  rather  than  a  law  which  eliminates  them 
and  makes  no  provision  for  their  care  and  instruction.  The  mill  men  have 
many  times  put  forward  the  proposition  of  increased  school  facilities, 
longer  school  terms  and  compulsory  education,  and  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  bear  their  part  of  the  necessary  tax  to  do  this.  This  is  a 
practical  proposition,  and  one  that  covers  the  whole  subject  of  the  proper 
care  of  children  in  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

We  have  among  our  working  population  no  sign  of  socialism  or 
anarchy.  Many  of  the  employees  of  cotton  mills  on  water  powers  are 
the  grand-children  or  great  grand-children  of  those  who  worked  in  the 
iron  works  on  the  same  sites  one  hundred  years  ago.    Their  temperament 
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now  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  their  ancestors  were  then. 
Their  loyalty  and  reliability  are  akin  to  those  qualities  of  the  people  of 
1776.  Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  South  has  become  the  strong- 
hold of  American  sentiment — freedom  and  liberty.  We  have  seen  no 
sympathy  with  the  un-American  disposition,  seen  in  some  quarters,  to 
curtail  personal  liberty  and  submit  all  working  people  alike  to  a  system 
of  sumptuary  regulations.  (Applause.) 


between  different  races  of  negroes.  It  has  been  said  that  the  population 
of  Africa  is  a  Mosiac  of  races.  This  is  literally  true,  and  nothing  is  more 
untrue  than  that  "all  coons  look  alike"  or  are  alike.  In  intelligence, 
in  emotions,  in  character  of  their  aspirations,  hopes  and  reputations,  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  type  of  African  is  further  apart  than  the  average 
white  man  and  the  highest  African  is.  It  ranges  from  Cleopatra  down  to 
the  west  coast  cannibal ;  or,  to  confine  the  range  to  the  negro  element  only, 
it  still  ranges  from  the  high  class  cross  between  the  intelligent  central 
highland  tribes  and  the  Arabs,  Moors  and  savages  who  traded  through 
Africa  for  centuries.  In  the  South  we  have  so  many  of  the  West  coast 
savage  element,  known  to  other  negroes  as  the  "blue  gun  nigger,  "  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  recognize  the  negro  as  a  race.  The  control  of 
the  white  man  must  be  established  and  organized  to  prevent  the  return 
of  this  lowest  type  to  all  its  savage  instincts.  We  can  no  more  take 
chances  of  putting  ourselves  in  its  hands  than  England  could  take  chances 
in  giving  India  representation  in  Parliament  pro  rata  with  her  population. 
The  negro  is,  without  exception,  very  mouldable  and  easily  controlled. 
Those  from  the  higher  races,  and  there  are  comparatively  few,  generally 
need  very  little  control.  They  are  immensely  trustworthy,  especially  in 
the  care  of  children  and  in  other  domestic  service.  It  has  been  said  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  their  backward  condition;  on  the  contrary, 
slavery  brought  them  all  infinitely  above  what  they  were  in  Africa.  In 
slavery  they  were  trained  from  a  condition  of  savagery  to  that  of  good 
workmen.  They  were  converted  from  the  lowest  forms  of  worship  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  lowest  of  them  made  greater  progress  in 
slavery  in  100  years  than  the  highest  ever  made  in  Africa  in  500  years. 

Having  brought  them  to  the  limit  of  what  could  be  done  for  them  in 
slavery,  we  are  now  come  to  the  crucial  test.  It  is  to  educate  them  to 
fit  a  place  in  our  industrial  system.  They  have  a  natural  capacity  and  a 
natural  aptitude.  Any  effort  to  push  them  faster  in  education  than 
what  they  are  capable  of  digesting,  intellectually  and  morally,  will  do 
them  as  much  harm  as  overwork  in  school  does  to  white  children.  In- 
dividuals will,  of  course,  go  at  times  far  beyond  the  average,  but  the 
average  is  what  must  be  figured  on. 

Our  people  are  not  shirking  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 


Gjlofcd 
Labor. 


In  the  colored  population  we  have  a  tremendous 
resource  for  the  South  and  the  nation,  or  we  have  a 
tremendous  disturbing  element,  as  we  use  it.  There 
are  not  only  essential  differences  between  the  negro 
and  the  white  man,  but  some  very  essential  differences 
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negro.  His  first  place  in  our  civilization  on  the  basis  of  his  merits  must 
of  necessity  be  in  the  capacity  of  laborer.  To  qualify  him  for  this  place, 
to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  the  State,  he  must  be  educated  and 
trained.  The  white  men  of  the  South  are  practically  paying  the  taxes 
to  raise  money  necessary  to  give  the  negro  the  education  that  is  best 
adapted  to  give  him  his  first  independent  place  and  qualify  him  to  make 
further  progress.  This  is  an  education  in  which  is  incorporated  a  large 
proportion  of  manual  training,  together  with  necessary  instruction  to 
make  their  skill  most  efiicient.  The  leading  negro  educators  in  the  South 
not  only  concur  in  this  view,  but  lead  it.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
effort  to  have  them  skip  this  phase  of  their  natural  development  under 
favorable  conditions  is  prompted  by  an  excess  of  zeal  and  will  do  them 
injury  just  as  it  was  an  injury  to  the  race  to  give  it  the  franchise  laws. 
Efforts  may  be  made  to  foster  human  advancement,  but  laws  and 
efforts  cannot  make  human  advancement.  That  must  come  from  within 
the  humanity  itself.  (Applause.) 

The  people  of  the  South  recognize  and  admit  that  they  made  a  great 
mistake  about  slavery.  They  believe  that  the  people  of  the  North  made 
an  equally  great  mistake  in  handling  the  negro  in  the  period  succeeding 
the  war.  They  believe  that  we  are  now  in  that  middle  course  in  which  all 
the  so-called  race  problems  will  work  themselves  out  in  good  time  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  races  at  home  and  of  all  other  people.  We 
believe  we  will  bring  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  people  to  become  a 
most  valuable  element  in  our  industrial  development. 

I  am  happy  to  say  to  the  Silk  Association  of  America  that  we  have 
made  a  fair  start  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  North  Carolina.  We  have 
two  mills  now,  one  operated  with  white  labor,  and  one  with  colored  labor. 
A  gentleman  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  now  moving  to  organize  a  company 
to  build  in  Georgia,  or  South  Carolina,  near  Augusta.  If  this  new  move 
thrives  as  those  in  cotton,  furniture,  iron,  steel,  and  other  manufactures 
have  done,  we  shall  hope  to  have  your  Association  meet  at  some  point  in 
the  South  at  some  future  time.  (Applause.) 

With  an  abundant  native  American  labor,  white  and  black,  with  a 
good  climate  and  a  people  who  have  demonstrated  great  business  resource 
and  capability,  the  conditions  for  the  extension  of  your  industry  to  the 
Southland  seems  favorable.    (Great  applause.) 

ToASTMASTER  CoNGDON :  Now  wc  come  back  from  North  Carolina 
to  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  and  the  gentleman  who  will  respond  to 
this  toast  is  particularly  devoted  to  the  development  of  nature  in  New 
York.  You  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him  as  one  who  can  comprehend 
and  predict  intelligently  the  future  of  this  great  city  in  reference  to  the 
great  commerce  of  the  world.  He  is  one  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
Greater  New  York — the  Hon.  Richard  Young,  whom  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  to  present  to  you.  (Applause.) 
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The  Future  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

OF  the  World. 

"Thy  voice  sotinds  like  a  prophet's  word; 
And  in  its  mellow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. " 

— Fitz  Green  Hallock. 

Response  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Young. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America:  When  your  invitation  to  speak  to  you  to-night  came  to  me  it 
was  expected  I  would  speak  about  Reciprocity,  the  Consular  Service,  or 
some  kindred  subject,  but  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  it  was  decided 
I  should  speak  of  our  own  city,  notwithstanding  almost  everyone  here  is 
more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  We  all  live  such  busy  lives, 
there  are  many  of  those  who  walk  its  streets  and  trade  in  its  marts  without 
giving  much  thought  to  its  future  and  the  rapid  strides  it  is  making 
towards  supremacy  in  all  the  departments  which  tend  to  true  greatness. 

New  York  is  exceptional  in  being  the  only  greatest  city  in  any 
country  which  is  not  the  nation's  capitol,  and  also  in  its  rapid  rise.  Its 
developments  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  the  most  marvelous 
of  any  city's  growth  in  the  world's  history.  During  that  brief  period 
it  has  risen  from  a  quite  subordinate  position  to  the  first  of  the  world's 
cities  in  nearly  all  respects,  standing  second  only  to  London  in  population. 
It  is  a  typical  American  city  in  every  respect,  partaking  of  the  energy, 
ambition  and  courage  of  the  country,  able  to  absorb  and  assimilate  the 
foreign  born  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  still  maintain  its 
individuality.  When  the  cities  of  the  old  world  were  strong,  rich  and 
full  of  years.  New  York  was  a  struggling  weakling,  but  she  is  now,  not 
alone  the  Peeress  City  of  the  New,  but  also  of  the  Old,  World.  It  is  the 
gateway  through  which  the  wealth  of  nations  passes,  and  still  it  is  but  an 
infant  in  comparison  with  the  strong  cities  of  the  future. 

We  need  not  fear  degeneracy  while  over  1,300,000  of  her  people  are 
church  communicants,  and  while  she  spends  ten  or  fifteen  millions  annually 
in  support  of  $150,000,000  of  church  property,  and  while  she  pours  out  of 
her  millions  for  charity ;  and  we  need  have  no  fears  for  her  future  so  long 
as  she  is  willing  to  spend  $20,000,000  per  annum  in  the  payment  of  an 
army  of  10,000  teachers  in  public  schools,  in  the  education  of  500,000 
children,  and  every  child  of  foreign  parentage  entering  our  schools 
leaves  its  doors  at  the  end  of  the  course  as  thoroughly  American  as  those 
bom  in  New  York.  (Applause.) 

Who  would  have  thought  even  five  years  ago  that  an  English  loan 
would  be  marketed  in  Wall  Street,  or  who  would  have  been  bold  enough 
to  predict  that  the  control  of  a  number  of  great  ocean  steamship  lines 
would  be  manipulated  by  our  capitalists  ?  Who  would  suppose  a  decade 
ago  that  Russia  and  Japan  would  seek  to  float  their  national  bonds  here, 
or  what  seer  could  have  foretold  that  the  pride  of  France,  the  Panama 
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Canal,  would  have  been  secured  for  America  by  that  eminent  lawyer, 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  of  our  city  ?  What  master  mind  could  have 
suggested  the  formation  of  the  colossal  Steel  Corporation,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,000?  Who,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  thought  the  city 
would  need  to  expend  $50,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  Rapid 
Transit  system,  now  nearing  completion,  to  move  its  masses,  or  that  a 
great  railroad  corporation  would  spend  $50,000,000,  and  pay  the  city  a 
large  rental  for  the  privilege  of  tunnelling  under  it,  or  that  another 
corporation  would  spend  $25,000,000  and  pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege 
of  increasing  its  facilities.  (Applause.)  Let  us  consider  what  the  city 
has  to  justify  these  great  enterprises.  Its  population,  approximating 
four  million,  is  half  the  population  of  the  entire  Empire  State,  and  is  equaled 
only  by  the  population  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois 
and  Ohio.  There  are  as  many  people  in  New  York  as  in  the  ten 
States,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Maine,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  with  twenty  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  tentative  assessed  value 
of  its  realty  is  $4,756,000,000,  being  two-thirds  the  valuation  of  the  State, 
and  its  personal  property  is  tentatively  assessed  at  $4,430,000,000  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  City  Government  is  $100,000,000  per  annum. 

New  York  State  stands  first  in  the  list  of  manufactures,  with  78,659 
establishments  and  an  output  of  $2,175,000,000,  and  New  York  City  has 
40,000  establishments  producing  $1,371,000,000,  which  is  greater  in 
number  and  amount  than  any  entire  State  in  the  Union  except  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  financial  operations  of  the  city  are  shown  by  the  report  of  its 
Clearing  House,  which  indicates  a  business  of  $77,000,000,000,  equaling 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  clearances  of  the  country.  The  banks  and  trust 
companies  of  New  York,  have  a  capital  surplus  and  loans  account,  each 
aggregating  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  savings  banks  of  the  city  hold 
$600,000,000  of  the  savings  of  the  people.  The  masses  of  our  population 
are  the  best  paid  and  happiest  of  any  large  city,  and  the  dividends  and 
interest  paid  out  in  New  York  during  the  year  amounted  to  $300,000,000. 

The  people  of  New  York  are  long-suffering  under  political  evils,  but 
when  emergencies  arise  which  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  city  they  un- 
ceremoniously change  their  officials.  We  hear  much  of  the  crimes  of  the 
great  city,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  greater  percentage  of  evil  than  in  the 
country  at  large,  while  the  charities  are  larger  than  elsewhere.  The  city's 
railroad  facilities  promise  to  be  excellent  when  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  improvements  are  completed.  It  has  450  miles  of 
water  front,  enough  to  accommodate  the  world's  commerce  for  years  to 
come;  4,383  vessels,  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  entered  our  port  during 
1902, and  the  greater  portion  of  the  $1,345,000,000  imports  and  $900, 000,- 
000  exports  passed  through  our  city.  Our  coastwise  trade  required 
7,957  vessels,  and  the  business  of  the  canal  of  the  State  three  and  one- 
quarter  millions  of  tons. 

Ten  years  ago  the  American  flag  was  a  stranger  in  the  Orient;  to- 
day it  is  familiar  and  respected  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world.    Five  years 
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ago  I  traveled  15,000  miles  without  seeing  a  ship  flying  the  American 
flag,  but  this  will  never  be  the  case  again.  In  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor 
merchants  were  begging  for  ships  to  the  United  States.  The  trade  of  the 
Far  East  is  destined  to  become  largely  ours,  and  eventually  will  assvime 
enormous  proportions.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippines,  the 
whole  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Japan,  China  and  Australia  are  wide 
open  too  and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  which  are  to  become  almost  as 
thronged  with  craft  as  the  Atlantic.  These  far  away  countries  are  ex- 
tremely friendly.  Australia  is  a  fine  field,  and  our  trade  already 
amoimts  to  $32,000,000  annually.  Japan's  trade  is  $60,000,000.  China 
and  the  Philippines,  owing  to  their  extreme  poverty,  furnish  but  a  small 
market,  but  we  are  steadily  gaining  there.  Our  trade  in  manufac- 
tures with  Europe,  will  be  limited  only  by  our  ability  to  compete  by 
ingenuity  and  energy  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  Old  World.  England 
and  Germany  are  destined  to  take  enormous  quantities  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  fields  and  factories. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say  to-day  New  York  is  the  world's  financial 
centre;  here  in  the  future  foreign  loans  are  to  be  negotiated;  from  our 
wharves  will  be  shipped  the  machinery  to  move  the  world.  She  is  destined 
to  stand  well  to  the  front,  if  not  first,  in  the  industries,  education,  science, 
art  and  literature,  and  is  destined  to  influence  the  policy  of  all  lands. 
(Applause.) 

ToASTMASTER  CoNGDON :  Gentlemen,  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  The 
dessert  comes  after  the  roast  beef.  The  last  regular  toast  is  the  tenderest, 
most  touching  and  absorbing  on  the  list.  You  may  be  more  interested 
in  the  subject  later  on,  some  of  you;  and  you  may  have  a  reminder  from 
the  subject  in  the  morning;  but  you  will  enjoy  it  to-night;  and  now 
Iowa  is  to  the  front  again.  Those  of  us  who  were  at  Philadelphia  and 
heard  the  eloquent  presentation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  name  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States,  will  recognize  here  to- 
night the  gentleman  who  made  it,  the  Honorable  Lafayette  Young,  of 
Iowa.  He  came  here  unexpectedly,  and  was  not  promised  for  a  speech. 
But,  I  fancy,  as  Andrew  Carnegie  said  one  night,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
have  assigned  to  you  a  regular  toast,  because  when  you  come  to  speak, 
you  not  only  surprise  those  who  hear  you,  but  oftentimes  surprise  your- 
self with  what  you  say ;  and  our  friend  has  not  come  prepared  to  make  a 
speech,  but  he  does  not  need  any  apology  on  that  ground.  It  is  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  that  I  have  to  present  to  you  to-night,  the  Honorable 
Lafayette  Young,  of  Iowa. 

The  Ladies. 

"When  as  in  silk  my  Julia  goes, 
Then,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes." — R.  Herrick. 

In  response,  Mr.  Yoimg  made  a  highly  felicitous  and  witty  im- 
promptu speech,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 
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Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  late  hour  to  respond  to 
any  toast;  but  you  are  so  soon  to  be  confronted  with  the  real  thing,  that 
possibly  I  might  mention  her  in  your  presence.  Early  in  the  evening 
your  organization  was  mentioned.  This  reminds  one  that  this  is  an  age 
of  organization.  Everything  and  everybody  is  organized.  Now  I  heard 
of  a  town  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  where  it  is  said  they  have  so  many  women's 
clubs,  the  women  belong  to  so  many  clubs,  that  the  babies  have  to  be 
bom  at  night,  in  order  to  find  their  mothers  at  home.  (Laughter  and 
Applause.) 

You  might  think  that  there  were  no  women  in  Iowa  because  we 
have  so  many  men  in  the  public  service,  but  where  do  the  men  come 
from  ?  We  must  have  mothers.  Hence  the  men.  We  have  not  born 
and  grown  all  these  men.  Some  of  them  came  from  New  England;  some 
from  New  York.  Do  you  know  the  smartest  man  in  America  ?  It  is  the 
young  man  who  has  come  from  New  England  or  New  York  to  the  West 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  remained ;  the  keenest  business  intelligence  in 
the  entire  West  is  that  youth  from  New  England  or  New  York;  and  we 
had  a  specimen  of  it  to-night  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  began 
in  Vermont  and  wound  up  in  Iowa.  (Applause.) 

You  have  talked  about  everything  to-night  in  which  you  are  not 
interested.  You  have  talked  about  silk  when  you  know  you  are  inter- 
ested in  that  which  silk  covers.  You  have  talked  about  the  material 
development  of  the  United  States  and  you  know  you  are  not  interested 
in  it.  You  have  talked  about  money.  Our  friend  has  told  us  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  great  city  by  the  sea,  with  its  great  natural  harbor,  the 
envy  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  you  know  you  are  not  interested 
in  this  great  city  or  its  harbor.  You  are  interested  in  women.  There  is 
not  a  silk  manufacturer  here  that  is  for  silk  alone.  He  is  for  woman. 
That  is  what  you  are  here  for.  That  is  what  you  work  for.  It  is  said  in 
some  Hindooland  that  the  blissful  promise  is  held  out  to  the  women  that 
if  they  are  real  good  in  this  land  they  will  be  men  in  the  next.  If  that 
were  so,  there  isn't  a  man  here  that  would  want  to  go  to  Heaven;  it 
would  be  too  lonesome  there. 

Now,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  another  thing.  A  great  crisis 
confronts  America.  The  President  of  the  United  States  says  that  there 
are  not  enough  babies.  It  is  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  he  wrote  it  to  a 
woman,  so  it  must  be  so.  You  stand  convicted.  What  have  you  got  to 
say  about  it?  Talking  about  silk  and  about  iron  and  about  ships,  and 
about  the  commerce  of  the  world  !  What  is  the  matter  with  your  babies  ? 
I  want  to  inquire  now,  in  the  name  of  posterity,  have  you  quit  rocking 
the  cradle?  Have  you  no  other  ambition  but  commerce,  bank  deposits, 
loans,  mortgages,  international  mortgages?  Haven't  you  any  interest 
in  the  old  fireside  ?  Haven't  you  any  interest  in  these  things  ?  (A  voice, 
"Yes.")  If  you  have  any  interest  in  this  phase  of  our  country's  pros- 
perity, let  it  be  manifest  in  the  next  census.    *       *  * 

Now,  seriously,  my  friends,  I  ought  not  to  speak  in  this  way  of 
women — last  at  the  cross  and  the  first  at  the  sepulchre,  our  mothers,  our 
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wives,  our  daughters,  our  sweethearts,  our  absent  ones  to-night !  My 
friends,  the  first  calamity  that  falls  upon  a  nation  strikes  the  heart  of 
woman.  The  first  to  feel  the  blow  was  that  mother  who  stood  in  her  open 
door  and  saw  her  boy  march  away  under  the  flag  to  the  music  of  the 
Union. 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles. 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
Though  heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory. 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 

In  a  lone  English  cemetery  on  a  little  white  marble  stone,  marking 
the  resting  place  of  one  of  America's  most  beautiful  singers,  there  is  this 
inscription:  "Not  in  the  eye  service  as  men  pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of 
heart-fearing  God."  What  could  be  more  appropriate?  What  more 
to  be  remembered  than  this  quotation  from  the  book  of  all  books,  the 
Bible  ! 

My  friends,  let  us  drink  in  this  closing  hour  of  your  banquet  "To 
Lovely  Woman:  our  wives,  our  daughters,  and  our  sweethearts,"  and  in 
the  morning  hours  of  the  Twentieth  Centtiry  yet  beginning  to  dawn,  while 
the  gray  of  the  mist  obscures  the  outlines  of  the  future,  let  us  take 
courage  and  with  manly  strength  meet  the  great  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  this  great  land  under  our  glorious  flag.  (Applause  and 
cheers.) 

ToASTMASTER  CoNGDON:  Gentlemen,  we  owe  a  vote  of  .thanks  to  our 
eloquent  friend.  Now  before  we  close  I  think  we  should  have  just  one 
word  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Silk  Association,  the  Secretary  of  this 
Dinner  Committee.  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  him  and  his  services  to 
this  Silk  Association  at  this  moment  before  we  part — Mr.  Franklin  Allen. 

Response  by  Secretary  Allen. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Gentlemen  and  Friends:  If  I  know  anything 
about  silk,  I  have  learned  it  from  you.  In  this  respect  I  am  what  you 
have  made  me.  I  represent  you.  I  am  what  you  are.  The  Silk  Asso- 
ciation is  endeavoring  in  its  way  to  live  up  to  the  highest  ideals  that  have 
been  expressed  here  to-night  from  a  Cabinet  officer  all  along  the  line  to 
our  eloquent  friend  from  Iowa,  who  has  bid  us  Godspeed  in  adorning  the 
ladies.  I  am  sure  that  in  expressing  this  tribute  of  appreciation  for  all 
the  remarks  we  have  been  favored  with  this  evening  that  I  fully  represent 
you.  I  pray  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  spoken  to  us  to  accept  this 
expression  as  our  vote  of  thanks  to  them.    For  my  own  part  I  thank  you 
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for  your  exceeding  kindness,  and  I  am  always  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant.   (Cries  of  "Good,  Good"  and  applause.) 

The  diners  then  dispersed,  after  singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne. " 

Thus  was  brought  to  a  happy  close  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
many  notable  dinners  of  the  Association. 

*       *  * 

"To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day." — Dryden. 

"I  feel  the  old  convivial  glow  (unaided)  o'er  me- stealing, 
The  warm  champagny,  old  particular,  brandy-punchy  feeling." 

— O.  W.  Holmes. 
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Divisions  of  the  Industry 

Represented  on  the  Board  of  Managers 

'  1904 


[Section  13  of  the  By-Laws.] 


Division  A. — Rioichiro  Arai. 

Geo,  L.  Montgomery. 

Division  B. — Russell  Murray. 

Jerome  C.  Read. 
Arthur  Ryle. 

Division  C— M.  M.  Belding,  Jr. 
W.  E.  Eaton. 

Division  D. — Frank  W.  Cheney. 

Joseph  W.  Congdon. 
Jacques  Huber. 
Catholina  Lambert. 
William  Skinner. 
John  Noble  Stearns. 
H.  A.  Van  Liew. 

Division  E. — John  E.  Cowdin. 

Charles  F.  Homer, 
Julius  Kaufmann. 

Division  F. — Albert  Gould  Jennings. 

Division  G. — Julius  Kayser, 

Division  H.— C.  L.  Auger. 

Jacob  Weidmann. 

Division  I.— H.  W.  Boettger. 

Division  J. — C.  H.  Hutchins. 

Division  K. — Geo.  C.  Andreae. 

Ewald  Fleitmann. 
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Organized  Classified  Divisions 
of  the  Trade 


[Section  ii  of  the  By  LawsJ 


Div.  A. — Raw  Silk,  Importers,  Dealers  and  Brokers, 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Chairman. 
Div.  B. — Silk  Throwsters,  Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 
Silk  Yarns, 


Div.  C. — Sewing  Silks  and  Twists, 

1.  Pound  Goods, 

2.  Small  Goods, 
Div.  D.— Broad  Silks, 

1.  Tie  Silks, 
Ribbons  and  Hat  Bands, 
Laces,  Nets  and  Veilings, 


Div.  E. 

Div.  F. 

Div.  G. 

Div.  H 

Div.  I. 

Div.  J. 

Div.  K 


Jerome  C.  Read,  Chairman. 
M.  M.  Belding,  Chairman. 
Wm.  B.  Hackenburg,  Chairman. 
W.  E.  Eaton,  Chairman. 
Catholina  Lambert,  Chairman. 
Dwight  Ashley,  Chairman. 
Julius  Kaufmann,  Chairman. 


Albert  Gould  Jennings,  Chairman. 
-Knit  Goods,  Fringes,  Braids  and  Trimmings, 

Julius  Kayser,  Chairman. 

-Skein  Dyers  and  Dyestuffs, 

Jacob  Weidmafin,  Chairman. 

-Piece  Dyers,  Printers  and  Finishers, 

Henry  W.  Boettger,  Chairman. 
-Manufacturers  of  Silk  Machinery  and  Supplies, 

Otto  W.  Schaum,  Chairman. 
-Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Commission  Houses, 

Ewald  Fleitmann,  Chairman. 


N.  B. — Each  and  all  Divisions  may,  under  arrangement  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  occupy  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  for  meetings,  and 
through  its  own  Chairman  or  Executive  Committee,  every  division  may  report  to  or 
communicate  with  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Managers  or  Executive  Committee 
upon  any  matters  of  direct  interest  to  its  special  division  of  the  industry. 


Standing  Committees  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  America 
For  the  Year  ending  March  22,  1905 

ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Chairman. 
Div.  A. — Geo.  L.  Montgomery,         Div.  G. — Julius  Kayser, 

B.  — Russell  Murray,  H. — C.  L.  Auger, 

C.  — M.  M.  Belding,  Jr.,  I. — Albert  Blum, 

D.  — H.  A.  Van  Liew,  J. — Isaac  A.  Hall, 

E.  — John  E.  Cowdin,  K. — ^Jacques  Huber. 

F.  — Albert  Gould  Jennings, 

COMPLAINT  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  Ryle,  Chairman. 
Bernard  Loth,  E.  E.  Bradley, 

Jos.  Wadsworth,  B.  a.  Armstrong. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS 

Otto  Andreae,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
C.  L.  Auger,  Ernest  Grund, 

John  Grim sh aw,  C.  A.  Braman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  REVENUE  LAWS 

F.  W.  Cheney,  Chairman, 
Jacques  Huber,  Otto  Andreae,  Jr., 

Wm.  Schramm,  Charles  F.  Homer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION  AND  STATISTICS 

Div.  a. — Emanuel  Gerli.  Div.  E. — A.  E.  Tweedy, 

B.  — F.  Q.  Hartman.  H. — Jacob  Weidmann, 

C.  — Wm.  J.  Kenney,  I. — Wm.  A.  Arnold, 

D.  — Celestino  Piva,  J. — Geo.  W.  Stafford, 
"    Joseph  Wadsworth,              K. — Alfred  Wendt. 

E.  — Ralph  Baer, 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  W.  Congdon,  Chairman. 
John  H.  Hopper. 

SILK  CONDITIONING  COMMITTEE 

M.  M.  Belding,  Jr.,        A.  D.  Walker,  Alfred  Schiffer, 

Robt.  J.  Hoguet,  Geo.  Singleton,  H.  A.  Van  Liew, 

E.  J.  Stehli. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Jos.  W.  Congdon,  Chairman. 
Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Jerome  C.  Read, 

William  Skinner,  Charles  F.  Homer. 
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Special  Committees 


By-Laws,  Section  29. — Special  Committees  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
necessarily  incident  to  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  and  such  as  may 
be  required  of  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 

UNIFORM  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  REASONABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
TARIFFS  ON  THE  RAW  MATERIALS  OF  OUR  INDUSTRY 

Mild  M.  Belding,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Jerome  C.  Read,  H.  A.  Van  Liew, 

DwiGHT  Ashley,  Henry  D.  Klots, 

Bernard  Loth. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPORTS 

F.  W.  Cheney,  Chairman. 
Jacques  Huber,  W.  E.  Eaton, 

Alfred  Schiffer,  Geo.  C.  Andreae, 

H.  A.  Van  Liew,  John  E.  Cowdin. 

COMMITTEE  TO  FORMULATE  TRADES  RULES  GOVERNING  TRANS- 
ACTIONS BETWEEN  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  OF  RAW  SILKS 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Chairman. 
R.  Von  Briesen,  H.  D.  Klots, 

Russell  Murray,  John  E.  Cowdin, 

Emanuel  Gerli,  Jacques  Huber. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Is  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  "audits  all  accounts  at 
least  twice  each  year,  and  reports  thereon  to  the  Board  of  Managers." — 
By-Laws,  Sec.  25. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

By-Laws,  Section  27. — During  the  month  of  February  in  each  year 
the  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers, none  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
present  candidates  for  all  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  succeeding  annual 
election.  They  shall  notify  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  names  of  such  candidates,  with 
the  offices  for  which  they  are  nominated,  respectively,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  mail  a  copy  thereof  to  the  address  of  each  member,  simultaneously 
with  the  notice  for  the  meeting. 


Bulletin  Service  of  the  Association 


No.  1. — Manifests  of  raw  silk  importations  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  showing  marks,  numbers,  vessel,  where  from,  shippers, 
consignees,  etc.,  are  delivered  to  members  as  soon  as  received 
(daily,  if  necessary). 

No.  2. — A  monthly  bulletin,  showing  the  importation  of  silk  goods  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  classified  according  to  the  respective  rates 
of  duty  paid. 

No.  3. — Monthly  (or  oftener)  bulletins  of  advances  on  re-appraisements 
of  imported  silk  manufactures,  whenever  advanced  by  the 
Board  of  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

No.  4. — Bulletins  quarterly,  semi-annually  and  annually,  giving  dutiable 
silk  imports  at  the  Customs  Districts  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Hartford,  Fairfield,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  San 
Francisco. 

These  bulletins  classify  silk  imports  paying  specific  duties 
and  ad  valorem  duties,  and  show  quantities,  foreign  invoice 
value,  duty  collected,  pound  value,  and  average  duty  per  pound 
and  ad  valorem. 

Members  desiring  to  be  supplied  regularly,  as  issued,  with  any  portion 
(or  all)  of  the  above  mentioned  bulletins  will  please  give  prompt  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  designating  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  required.  Any 
irregularity  in  the  service  will  be  corrected  on  receipt  of  notice. 

The  wish  of  any  member  desiring  any  bulletin  sent  to  several  addresses 
will  be  respected,  as  it  is  our  aim  to  serve  our  members  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 
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Conditions  of  Membership 

Section  5. — Any  person  being  a  principal  or  partner  of  a  firm,  or  officer 
of  a  corporation,  or  agent  of  such  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in  the 
silk  industry  of  the  United  States,  or  allied  thereto,  or  any  person  holding 
power  of  attorney  of  a  member,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association. 

Any  member  of  a  firm  or  corporation  may  represent  it  at  any  meeting, 
and  any  firm  or  corporation  may  be  represented  at  anj-  meeting  by  any 
member  of  its  staff  delegated  by  it  for  that  purpose,  but  each  firm  or 
corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

Section  6. — No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  not 
proposed  for  election  by  some  actual  member,  by  written  notice  to  the 
President  or  Secretary,  and  unless  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission;  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  if  five  or  more 
negatives  are  given  against  him. 

Section  8. — Each  person  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Association, 
except  corresponding  or  honorary  members,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $50  as  an  admission  fee,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  he  is  elected,  and  thereafter  he  shall  pay  annually  while  he 
shall  remain  a  member  the  sum  of  $50. 

Annual  dues  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  second  day  of 
January  in  each  year. 

Section  10. — Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Association,  after 
fulfilling  all  his  obligations  to  it,  by  giving  written  notice  of  such  intention 
to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  any  year. 

Note — Regfafdingf  Membership 

When,  therefore,  any  firm  or  corporation  becomes  a  member  by  due 
election  under  these  liberal  provisions  of  membership,  every  member  of 
that  firm  or  corporation  becomes  a  member;  and  any  member  may  be 
represented  at  any  meeting  by  power  of  attorney,  but  on  all  matters  of 
policy  or  expediency  of  action  the  firm  or  corporation  represented  by  any 
number  of  members  at  a  particular  meeting  shall  on  formal  vote  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  only. 

The  officers  and  managers  of  the  Asssociation  believe  that  it  has  now 
reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  sufficient  to  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  every  reputable  business  firm  engaged  in  the  silk  industry  of 
America,  and  they  confidently  appeal  to  every  such  firm  for  its  co-opera- 
tion and  support.  When  our  membership  shall  actually  include  every 
representative  firm  in  every  branch  of  the  industry,  one  of  its  aims  will 
have  been  attained,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  results  which  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  accomplish  we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Special  Notice 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  March  24,  1903,  the  Asso- 
ciation determined  to  enlarge  its  membership  by  accepting  as  members 
duly  qualified  firms  or  corporations  who  are  dealers  in  silk  goods,  whether 
as  retailers,  jobbers  or  manufacturers,  the  object  being  to  give  sellers  of 
silk  goods  of  good  repute  throughout  the  United  States  representation  in 
all  trade  matters  affecting  their  business  interests,  which  are  considered 
and  adjudicated  by  this  Association. 
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Rules  of  the 
Arbitration  Committee 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  our  Board  of 
Managers  formally  approved,  on  February  13,  1901,  the  following  rule 
of  conduct; 

"  Whereas,  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  members  of 
the  Arbitration  Committee  are  approached  by  members  of  the 
Association  regarding  disputes  likely  to  come  before  the  Arbi- 
tration Committee,  the  sense  of  this  meeting  is  that  members  of 
said  Arbitration  Committee  should  decline  to  hear  ex  parte 
statements,  and  should  request  parties  requiring  the  services  of 
this  said  Arbitration  Committee,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Committee  in  the  ordinary  course,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Silk  Association." 


Note. — The  following  is  the  form  of  preliminary  submission  of  any 
disputed  question  to  the  Arbitration  Committee: 

"We,  ,  do  hereby  agree  to  leave  the 

question  in  dispute  between  us  in  re  

to  the  full  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Silk  Association  (or  to 

Messrs  ,  members  of 

the  Arbitration  Committee  of  said  Association),  and  we  hereby 
agree  to  faithfully  abide  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  said 
Committee  (or  of  the  members  of  the  said  Committee  as  above 
stated),  acting  under  the  rules  of  the  Silk  Association,  and  to 
abide  by  said  rules  in  reference  to  payment  of  fees  thereanent." 

Sign  

Sign  

Both  parties  to  the  arbitration  will  then  present,  in  writing,  their 
cases  to  the  Arbitration  Committee,  and  the  said  parties  will  be  notified 
of  the  date  of  the  hearing,  and  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  present 
at  said  hearing,  with  such  witnesses  as  they  may  wish  to  produce. 

Prior  to  the  hearing,  the  allegations  of  the  claimant  shall  be  sent  to 
the  party  against  whom  the  claim  is  made  for  his  answer. 

Except  upon  request  of  the  arbitrators,  no  further  testimony  shall 
be  admitted. 

These  rules  have  been  adopted  to  ensure  the  presentation  to  the 
Arbitration  Committee  of  fully  prepared  allegations  and  proofs,  and  to 
expedite  awards  on  the  controversies  submitted  to  them. 
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SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


XXXII  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association 


March  24,  1904. 

At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  held  this 
date,  at  2 :30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Association  rooms,  in  the  Silk  Exchange 
Building,  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  Street,  New  York  City,  pursuant 
to  ten  days'  notice  to  all  the  members,  the  following  named  were  present: 


Joseph  W. 
Geo.  C.  Andreae, 
RioiCHiRO  Arai, 
Henry  A.  Caesar, 
Frank  W.  Cheney, 
James  Chiddick, 
Jacques  Huber, 
Frank  E.  ICane, 
Julius  Kaufmann, 


CoNGDON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery, 
Jerome  C.  Read, 
H.  Schniewind,  Jr., 
William  Schramm, 
Edward  Soleliac, 
Harry  Stern, 
Albert  Tilt, 
Benj.  B.  Tilt, 
Joseph  Wadsworth. 


Regrets  for  absence  were  received  from  William  Skinner  and  C.  H. 
Hutchins. 

The  following  address  of  President  Congdon  was  thereupon,  at  his 
request,  read  by  the  Secretary. 


Address  of  President  Congdon 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America: 

I  think  it  proper  to  put  in  written  words  a  few  remarks  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  As  President  thereof,  I 
want  to  renew  and  repeat  my  most  appreciative  thanks  for  the  honor  which 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  receive  at  your  hands  at  the  last  election,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  beg  you  to  accept  for  myself  and  associate  officers  the  assur- 
ance of  our  exceeding  gratification  and  gratefulness  for  the  support  and 
co-operation  which  has  been  extended  during  the  year  past.  It  certainly  is 
a  most  pleasant  satisfaction  to  officers  in  any  executive  capacity  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  confidence,  good  wishes  and  moral  support  of  those  who  have 
placed  in  their  hands  an  important  trust. 

The  status  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  at  the  present  time  is 
particularly  and  unprecedently  satisfactory.  We  are  in  most  excellent  shape 
financially,  owing  to  the  generous  guarantee  fund  made  up  by  certain  of  our 
most  interested  and  liberal  members ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  well  to  remind 
you  all  that  without  this  guarantee  fund  the  work  we  are  doing  could  not 
be  accomplished.  The  Association  is  larger  in  membership  by  about  one- 
fifth  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  efforts  which 
were  put  forth  during  the  past  year,  to  obtain  as  many  new  members  during 
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the  coming  year.  The  growth  in  membership  and  the  cheerful  contribu- 
tions to  the  guarantee  fund  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  evidence  of  faith 
in  the  Association,  and  its  ability  to  accomplish  good  work  for  the  benefit 
of  all  its  constituency.  We  earnestly  ask  every  member,  for  his  own  interest 
in  particular,  and  that  of  the  Association  in  general,  to  make  an  endeavor 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  industry  to  have  those  who  are 
not  identified  with  the  Association,  enrolled  as  members.  It  is  surprising 
to  know  how  many  different  individuals  and  concerns  are  not  now  members, 
who  ought  naturally  to  be  so.  A  list  of  such  persons  and  concerns  will  be 
given  to  anyone  applying  for  it,  and  will  be  found  good  ground  for 
recruiting. 

It  is  the  actual  work  accomplished,  and  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  wield  a  great  influence  in  proper  directions,  that  have  led  to  the 
growth  and  support  of  the  Association  by  its  members.  It  will  be  learned 
from  the  Secretary's  report  that  several  important  matters  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  consummation  during  the  last  year  by  the  consolidated 
and  unified  forces  and  direction  of  the  Silk  Association,  such  as  never 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  individual  effort.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  time  must  come,  and  we  know  not  how  soon,  when  the 
tariff  fight  will  be  naturally  revived.  Then  this  Association  will  be,  as  it 
has  been  before,  a  sledge-hammer,  in  the  hands  of  proper  officers  and  com- 
mittees, to  knock  to  pieces  the  fallacies  of  Free  Traders.  Our  relations  with 
the  Treasury  and  Customs  Departments  were  never  so  satisfactory  and 
agreeable  as  now,  and  our  work  during  the  last  year  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  at  all  but  for  the  support  received  in  those  departments.  We 
want  to  make  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Armstrong  and  all 
others  who  have  shown  their  friendship  for  our  interests,  and  their  dispo- 
sition to  be  fair  and  upright  as  they  stand  for  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  be  reasonable  and  helpful  to  an  industry  from 
which  the  Government  derives  so  great  a  revenue. 

A  possible  movement,  which  would  greatly  concern  our  industry,  may 
be  made  by  the  theorists  and  misinformed  philanthropists,  who  want  to 
make  immense  fortunes,  or  afford  a  vast  field  of  industry  to  the  ignorant 
unemployed  labor  of  this  country,  by  the  culture  of  raw  silk.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  raw  silk  can  easily  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  under  the  protection  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  equalize  the  difference  in  labor  wages  between  this 
country  and  those  of  silk-producing  nations,  such  a  duty  must  be  imposed 
on  raw  silk  as  would  make  it  cost  at  least  Ten  Dollars  a  pound.  This,  of 
course,  woud  shut  up  our  silk  manufacturing  establishments,  unless  the 
duty  on  made  goods  was  raised  to  about  one  hundred  per  cent.  There  is 
no  probability  of  any  such  state  of  things  coming  about  at  present,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Congress  voted  money  last  season  to  encourage 
raw-silk  producers. 

I  think  I  ought  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  at  our  last  Banquet  in 
appreciation  of  the  most  courteous  hospitality  and  polite  attentions  received 
by  Colonel  Homer,  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association,  and  myself,  upon 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Japan  last  summer.   Certainly  no  more  generous 
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consideration  could  be  given  by  the  people  of  any  nation.  I  believe  that  our 
visit  will  result  in  some  practical  benefit  in  the  commerce  in  our  line 
between  the  two  nations.  I  took  occasion  at  the  Banquet  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Raw  Silk  Guild,  several  other  organizations,  and  in  inter- 
course with  large  silk  producers  and  operators,  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  that  they  were  not  doing  justice  to  themselves  in  the  careless  and 
indifferent  manner  in  which  most  of  their  silk  is  treated,  which  renders 
it  absolutely  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases  to  American  consumers.  I 
reminded  them  that  while  thanks  for  their  courtesies  and  praise  for  their 
good  works  and  great  accomplishments  were  perfectly  in  order,  yet  it 
might  profit  them  and  us  more  to  call  their  attention  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  their  work  in  the  reeling  of  silk.  The  sug- 
gestions and  advice  were  well  received,  and  we  were,  by  several  officials 
and  individual  operators,  thanked  for  our  frank  criticism  and  advice.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  reports  of  the  Silk  Association  of  Amer- 
ica are  considered  in  Japan  as  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  their  kind, 
and  that  the  statistics  of  our  Association  are  considered  there  as  being 
absolutely  reliable.  It  is  a  generous  compliment  to  our  efficient  Secretary 
to  find  that  his  good  work  is  appreciated  even  in  far-off  lands ;  and,  know- 
ing as  we  do  ourselves  how  efficient  and  reliable  his  work  is  here,  we  are 
glad  that  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  as  a  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own 
country. 

Finally,  we  congratulate  you  upon  our  recent  Annual  Banquet,  the 
great  occasion  of  the  year  for  us,  which  was  certainly  in  every  way  satis- 
factory and  successful. 

Now,  with  hope  in  the  future,  based  upon  our  success  in  the  past,  we 
will  address  ourselves  to  the  business  beginning  our  ensuing  year. 


March  22,  1904. 


Applause  followed  the  reading  of  the  President's  address. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  managers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
then  held,  the  following  named  having  been  regularly  placed  in  nomination 
by  the  Nominating  Committee,  as  follows : 

March  3,  1904, 

Mr.  Franklin  Allen, 

Secretary,  Silk  Association  of  America. 
Pursuant  to  Section  37  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  the  under- 
signed, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  on  the  10th  ultimo  as  the 
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Nominating  Committee  to  present  candidates  for  all  of  the  offices  to  be 
filled  at  the  succeeding  annual  election,  respectfully  recommend  as  follows : 

President   Joseph  W.  Congdon. 

First  Vice-President   Geo.   L.  Montgomery. 

Second  Vice-President   William  Skinner. 

Third  Vice-President   Jerome  C.  Read. 

Treasurer   Charles  F.  Homer. 


MANAGERS 


Geo.  C.  Andreae, 
R.  Arai, 
C.  L.  Auger, 
Milo  M.  Belding,  Jr., 
h.  w.  boettger, 
Frank  W.  Cheney, 
John  E.  Cowdin, 
W.  E.  Eaton, 

EWALD  FlEITMANN, 

Jacques  Huber, 


c.  h.  hutchins, 
Albert  Gould  Jennings, 
Julius  Kaufmann, 
Julius  Kayser, 
Catholina  Lambert, 
Russell  Murray, 
Arthur  Ryle, 
J.  Noble  Stearns, 
H.  A.  Van  Liew, 
Jacob  Weidmann. 


The  By-Laws  provide  (Section  24),  that  the  Secretary  shall  be  chosen, 
and  his  salary  determined  annually  by  the  Board  of  Managers  at  their 
first  meeting  following  each  annual  election. 

Respectfully  yours, 

[Signed]  Otto  Andreae,  Jr., 
E.  Holden  Smith, 
H.  D.  Klots, 

H.  J.  SORIA, 

Alfred  Schiffer. 


There  being  no  other  nominations,  on  motion,  Colonel  Cheney  was 
requested  to  cast  one  ballot  for  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  as  President  of  the 
Association.  The  vote  being  duly  announced.  General  Congdon  was 
thereupon  duly  declared  elected. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
three  Vice-Presidents,  and,  the  vote  being  duly  announced,  the  Chairman 
declared  them  duly  elected.  One  ballot  was  likewise  cast  for  Charles  F. 
Homer,  as  Treasurer,  and  for  the  Board  of  Managers  named  in  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  report.  Colonel  Homer  spoke  of  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Association  in  the  past  year,  and  assured  the  members  of 
his  great  interest  in  maintaining  the  Association  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  hereto  attached,  and  duly  audited 
by  the  Auditing  Committee,  showing  balance  to  surplus  account  at  the 
close  of  1903,  $1,292.13,  and  cash  balance  this  date,  $5,482.45. 
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The  Secretary  distributed  printed  copies  of  his  annual  report,  accom- 
panied by  special  articles  on  various  divisions  of  the  industry,  as  follows : 

Raw  Silk  Season,  1903-1904    F.  Straehler. 

Sewing  and  Spool  Silks   C.  H.  Stricklanu 

Broad  Silks,  Fancies   M.  C.  Migel. 

Narrow  Goods — Ribbons   E.  N.  Herzog. 

Silk  Printing   E,  Fred  Post,  Jr. 

Silk  Mills  Supplies   Isaac  A.  Hall. 

Manufacturers'  Agents      and  Commission 

Houses    A.  J.  QuANZ. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Secretary's  report  was  approved, 
and  the  accompanying  special  reports  were  referred  to  the  newly  elected 
Board  of  Managers  for  consideration  and  action. 

Communications  were  received  and  read  by  the  Secretary  from : 

The  Doherty  &  Wadsworth  Co., 
Messrs.  R.  &  H.  Simon, 

Messrs.  Poncet  Pere  et  Fils,  Paris  and  Lyons, 

and  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  appropriate  action. 
The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 

Attest : 


Secretary. 

Note — The  newly  elected  Board  of  Managers  met  on  March  24th,  and 
appointed  Standing  and  Special  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year.  (See 
pages  8-9  of  the  accompanying  report.) 
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Confidential — For  Members  Only. 


SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


New  York,  March  22,  1904. 

In  conformity  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  (Sec.  24)  your 
Secretary  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  operations 
,  of  the  past  year,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

On  its  material  side,  the  business  of  the  American  silk  trade  in  1903 
has  been  disappointing  and  not  profitable.  On  its  moral  side  noteworthy 
progress  has  been  made.  This  record  will  deal  briefly  with  the  chief 
points  of  general  interest. 

It  has  been  a  poor  year  for  the  silk  industry  in 
Business  countries,  and  the  United  States  has  been  no 

^  ^  exception  to  the  general  rule.    Higher  prices  for 

LiOnditlOnS  raw  materials,  allied  with  the  general  spirit  of 

unrest  and  apprehension  in  all  mercantile  and 
trade  circles  in  the  United  States  combined  to  materially  check  the  ordi- 
nary demand  for  well  finished  silk  fabrics.  In  February,  1903,  New  York 
prices  of  Italian  raw  silks  were  8%  higher  than  in  the  previous  July; 
China  steam  filatures  were  likewise  8%  higher,  and  Canton  filatures  5% 
higher,  while  Japan  raws  were  10%  to  12%  higher  than  in  July,  1902. 
Then  the  damage  to  the  Italian  crop  of  cocoons  by  excessive  frosts  and 
wet  weather  in  the  early  Spring  of  1903  caused  the  raw  silk  market  to 
take  another  upward  turn,  still  further  advancing  the  foreign  price  of 
Italian  raws  another  8%  by  June,  1903.  The  reduction  in  the  raw  silk 
crop  of  Italy  for  the  current  season  was  variously  estimated  by  our  best 
foreign  correspondents  at  from  20%  to  40%  of  the  usual  output. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  steady  and  important  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  Italian  silks  in  this  market,  the  percentage  of  increase  being 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  silks.  Italy  supplies  about  25% 
of  the  American  consumption  in  ordinary  years,  and  the  United  States 
and  France  together  now  purchase  from  Italy  rather  more  than  half  of 
Italy's  annual  production,  each  country  taking  about  one-quarter  of  the 
Italian  crop.  The  effect  of  this  season's  short  supply  of  Italian 
cocoons  on  France  and  the  United  States,  the  two  greatest  silk  manufac- 
turing countries,  was  therefore  immediate.  By  June,  1903,  the  general 
advance  of  prices  of  raw  silk  in  the  New  York  market  was  10%  to  15% 
higher  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous  season. 

The  consuming  markets  of  the  United  States  were  in  no  condition  to 
respond  favorably  to  such  advances.  The  New  York  selling  prices  for 
finished  goods — staple  articles  as  taffetas,  peau  de  sole,  satins,  etc.,  which 
have  held  the  lead  in  this  market  for  a  number  of  years — were  established 
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when  raw  silk  was  sold  at  prices  like  41  to  42  francs  for  Italian  silks,  and 
say  $3.25  for  Japans  in  ruling  grades.  In  1903  Italians  sold  as  high  as 
54  to  55  francs  and  Japanese  filatures  No.  1  at  $4.35  to  $4.40.  Owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  loom  equipment  in  American  silk  mills  in  the  past 
few  years,  manufacturers  have  not  enjoyed  a  sellers'  market;  they  have 
had  to  contend  with  a  buyers'  market.  Notwithstanding  the  marked  ad- 
vance in  raw  silk  which  has  been  described,  silk  buyers  continued  to  resist 
parity  prices  for  goods.  This  situation  brought  conservative  silk  manu- 
facturers to  a  pause  in  the  early  Summer  of  1903.  There  were  only  two 
safe  courses  to  take :  either  abstention  from  buying  by  American  manufac- 
turers and  the  stoppage  of  production,  or  purchases  of  raw  silk  limited 
to  the  absolutely  necessary  point.  Prudent  manufacturers  did  both,  ac- 
cording to  their  circumstances  and  the  opportunities  of  their  trade.  Silk 
looms  were  stopped  in  Paterson  and  elsewhere,  some  rnills  shutting  down 
35%  of  their  normal  production. 

The  trade  effect  of  this  cautious  policy  was  to  reduce  the  import  of 
foreign  raw  silk  2,000,000  pounds  betvy^een  July  1st  and  December  31st, 
which  is  33%  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1902  for  the  American 
market. 

In  the  European  market,  on  the  other  hand,  the  available  stocks  of 
European  raw  and  thrown  silks  was  980,092  kilograms  on  December  31, 
1903,  compared  with  553,993  kilograms  on  December  31,  1902,  showing  ex- 
cess stock  of  426,099  kilograms  on  December  31,  1903,  or  77%  increase 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  foreign  holder  of  cocoons  had  held 
on  too  long.  The  consuming  market  would  not  rise  to  his  price  level,  and 
he  has  been  selling  raw  silk  at  a  loss. 

A     distinguished     foreign     silk  manufacturer 
A  Foreign  View     favored   us   with   the   following  opinion  when 
£    f       A         ,  writing  us  on  July  30th  last : 

or  the  American  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^^^      ^j^jg  gj^^ 

Market  water  given  up  the  claim  to  regulate  silk  prices; 

America  is  the  all-powerful  regulator.  Uncle 
Sam  makes  sunshine  and  rain  in  the  silk  trade." 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  at  least  gratifying  to  realize  that  while  the  Ameri- 
can silk  trade  has  experienced  some  nasty  weather  conditions  in  the  past 
six  or  eight  months,  the  cautious  policy  of  its  principal  representatives  has 
avoided  a  deluge  of  bad  trade  conditions.  These  conditions  have  been 
diminished  demand,  curtailed  production,  intense  competition,  and  low 
prices  for  many  staple  articles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  generally  curtailed  production  produced  a 
scarcity  of  goods  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  1904  opened  with  a  greatly 
improved  feeling  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Greatly  reduced  stocks  of 
finished  silk  fabrics  on  hand,  a  brisk  demand  for  silk  "fancies,"  and  com- 
paratively few  orders  placed  with  manufacturers  for  Spring  delivery,  are 
the  reasons  for  the  present  buoyancy  of  feeling,  and  testify  to  the  re- 
cuperative power  of  the  American  silk  industry. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  manufacturer's  problem  that  should,  how- 
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ever,  not  be  left  unnoticed.  When  the  production  of  a  silk  mill  is  re- 
duced by  one-third  or  one-half,  the  cost  price  of  production  per  yard  or 
per  piece  necessarily  advances  materially.  General  organization  expenses 
of  a  mill  cannot  be  diminished  proportionately  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  looms  operated,  and  selling  price  of  products  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  advanced  accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  the  diminished  production  of 
New  Machinery  American  silk  mills  in  1903,  the  increase  in 

,  new  equipment  continues.    While  the  increase  in 

nqUipmcnt  ^903  is  not  so  great  as  in  1902,  nevertheless  it  is 

in   1903  considerable.    Carefully  tabulated  returns  from 

the  principal  manufacturers  of  looms  and  spind- 
les indicate  increases  as  follows,  the  unit  of  per  cent,  being  the  country's 
equipment  in  the  census  year  of  1900: 

Plain  and  box  looms,  broad  silks  and  velvets..  10%  Increase. 

High  speed,  double-deck  and  German  looms, 
narrow  fabrics    6%  " 

Throwing  spindles,  trams  and  organzine   6>4%  " 

Winding  spindles,  hard  and  soft  silk   8%  " 

Accessory  spindles,  doubling,  reeling  and  quill- 
ing  11% 

Exhibit  A,  attached  to  this  report,  indicates  the  States  which  have 
absorbed  this  new  equipment.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  figures 
given  in  Exhibit  A,  and  the  figures  of  new  equipment  for  1902  are  like- 
wise given  in  contrast: 


Entirely  New  Equipment  in 

1902. 

1903. 

Broad  goods — Power   looms,   36-inch   and  over 

5,030 

3,491 

"           Power  looms  under  36  inch  reed 

415 

277 

88 

29 

Narrow  fabrics — Power  looms,  high  speed  auto- 

76 

217 

"            Power  looms,  double  deck  

152 

203 

"            Power  looms,  German  looms .... 

102 

30 

Throwing  spindles,  tram  and  organzine  

97,960 

65,811 

Winding  spindles,  hard  and  soft  silk  

59,668 

35,323 

Accessory  spindles,  doubling,  reeling  and  quilling. 

39,068 

32,771 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  throwing  spindles  was  desirable  to 
even  up  throwing  plants  to  the  requirements  of  the  looms  in  busy  sea- 
sons. But  who  shall  say  that  the  increase  in  broad  looms  was  necessary 
or  desirable?    Certainly  not  the  majority  of  the  older  establishments. 
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many  of  whose  looms  remained  idle  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  But  there  were  new  silk  concerns  set  agoing  in  1903,  notwithstand- 
ing the  depression.  An  analysis  of  the  new  concerns  reported  in  Davi- 
son's Silk  Trade  Directory  as  launched  or  incorporated  in  1903  indicates 
location  of  new  silk  plants  as  follows : 

Connecticut    1     New  York    6 

Massachusetts    1     Pennsylvania    16 

New  Jersey — Paterson  ...  21     Rhode  Island    3 

Hoboken  . .  2   

Total  new  plants   50 

Many  of  these  new  plants  were  small,  especially  in  Paterson,  but  in 
the  aggregate  they  called  for  an  equipment  of 
2,614  broad  looms, 
217  narrow  fabric  looms, 
95,460  throwing  spindles. 
It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  ten  of  these  new  plants  were  installed 
in  localities  where  silk  mills  had  not  previously  been  established,  viz.: 
one  town  in  New  York  State,  one  in  Rhode  Island  and  eight  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  assertion  sometimes  made  that  there  is  a  sur- 
Ovf>rnm(4tirtinn       ^^"^  ^^^^  production  in  the  United  States  sounds 
^  strange  when  we  realize  that  the  domestic  manu- 

facturers do  not  supply  more  than  70%  of  the 
consumption  of  silk  piece  goods,  50%  of  velvets,  85%  of  ribbons. 

Is  not  so-called  overproduction  rather  a  case  of  surplus  production  when 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  in  his  zeal  for  a  large  output,  overproduces  more 
of  a  certain  quality  or  style  than  the  consuming  market  will  absorb?  This 
surplus  may  be  temporary  or  it  may  be  permanent,  dependent  upon  the 
greed  or  the  short-sightedness  of  the  manufacturer.  Should  not  these 
considerations  be  heeded  if  we  would  maintain  the  physical  well-being  of 
our  industry  and  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  ourselves  as  integral 
parts  of  an  intelligent  industrial  system?  The  mistake  of  overproduc- 
tion not  only  reacts  disastrously  upon  the  individual,  but  unfavorably  upon 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  wise  leaders  in  the  trade  need  at  such  times 
to  act  together  as  a  steadying  power  in  the  common  interest.  Notwith- 
standing our  vaunted  excellence  of  mechanical  facilities  in  weaving  and 
throwing  plants,  notwithstanding  the  great  skill  of  our  skein-dyers,  piece- 
dyers,  finishers  and  printers,  is  it  not  sadly  true  that  our  surplus  pro- 
duction arises  from  the  well-known  fact  that  too  many  mills  are  making 
or  attempting  to  make  exactly  the  same  fabric?  Is  there,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  individuality  in  production?  Is  our  production  sufficiently  di- 
versified, both  in  piece  goods  and  ribbons?  Whatever  else  is  fashionable, 
it  is  the  fashion  in  our  trade  to  blame  the  silk  buyer  for  the  current  low 
prices  of  goods.  Are  not  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  blame  in  many 
instances  for  this  state  of  things,  and  would  it  not  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  real  facts  to  resolve  to  remedy  the  faults  and  shortcomings  that 
are  our  own  rather  than  pass  them  along  to  our  salesmen  and  the  buyers? 
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Former  Examiner  Browne  Sentenced  to  Sing-Sing. 


The  Customs 
Frauds 


On  the  moral  side  of  the  silk  problem  some 
notable  results  have  been  achieved  during  the 
past  year.  The  first  we  draw  attention  to  is  the 
Court  record  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
New  York  City.  On  February  20,  1904,  the  jury 
in  the  now   celebrated   "Rosenthal   silk  cases" 


brought  in  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  against  Charles  C.  Browne,  a  former 
examiner  of  silks  in  the  New  York  Appraisers'  Stores,  and  against  Martin 
L,  Cohn,  junior  partner  of  A.  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  with  a  recommendation 
for  mercy  as  to  Cohn.  On  March  9th  His  Honor,  Judge  E.  B.  Thomas, 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Criminal  Branch,  sentenced  Browne 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  and  granted  a  new  trial 
to  Cohn,  on  the  ground  that,  while  ample  proof  had  been  produced  of 
fraudulent  transactions  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  his  firm,  it  was  not 
established  by  the  evidence  that  he  personally  had  actual  knowledge  of 
what  was  being  done.    Judge  Thomas  said  in  part: 

"The  evidence  amply  justified  the  finding  of  the  jury  that  some  per- 
sons in  behalf  of  A.  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  for  several  months  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1901,  were  importing  goods  and  entering  them  at  this  port  upon 
false  invoices  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  Government." 

"Indeed,"  he  continued,  "the  evidence,  marshalled  with  admirable 
painstaking  and  skill,  and  lucidly  presented  upon  the  trial  by  the  Govern- 
ment, amounted  to  a  demonstration  that  could  have  left  no  properly 
equipped  mind  unconvinced  that  there  was  a  fraudulent  scheme  formed 
by  some  persons." 

A.  S.  Rosenthal  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  went  to  Eng- 
land in  November,  1902.  He  has  forfeited  $30,000  bail  and  is  now  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice. 

Charles  C.  Browne,  a  trusted  Government  employee  and  ex-chairman 
of  a  Civil  Service  Commission  at  the  New  York  Custom  House,  is  now 
known  to  the  world  as  an  official  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
Government. 

So  the  judge  and  the  jury  have  found  on  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  United  States,  to  defraud  its 
revenues  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  profit  the  importing  firm  of  A,  S.  Rosen- 
thal &  Co.  on  the  other.  Mr.  W.  Wickham  Smith,  of  New  York,  was  the 
chief  prosecuting  officer  in  the  case  for  the  Government,  and  was  ably 
assisted  by  Gen.  Henry  L.  Burnett,  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  dates  and  a  brief  outline  of  the 
several  steps  in  the  various  proceedings  thus  far  in  this  celebrated  case  : 

In  July,  1901,  the  Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  then  Appraiser  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  became  convinced  that  officers  of  the  Government, 
both  in  the  Appraisers'  Stores  and  Custom  House  at  New  York,  were  cor- 
ruptly aiding  and  abetting  customs  frauds  upon  the  revenue  through  sys- 
tematic collusion  with  unprincipled  importers. 
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On  July  31,  1901,  he  summarily  transferred  Charles  C.  Browne,  an 
examiner  of  silks  in  the  Third  Division,  and  assigned  him  temporarily  to 
duty  on  the  docks.  Subsequently  he  preferred  charges  against  Mr. 
Browne  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department  for   dereliction  of  duty. 

In  January,  1902,  Mr.  W.  Wickham  Smith  was  appointed  by  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  with  the  approval  of  President  Roosevelt,  as  a  Special 
Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  disclos- 
ures made  by  former  Appraiser  Wakeman  respecting  gross  frauds  in  what 
had  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Japanese  Silk"  cases.  Mr.  Wakeman  had 
meanwhile  been  removed  from  office  by  President  Roosevelt,  simultane- 
ously with  the  removal  from  office  of  Hon.  Geo.  R.  Bidwell,  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  between  whom  and  Appraiser  Wakeman  consider- 
able friction  had  developed  growing  out  of  these  and  kindred  official 
matters.  Mr.  Wickham  Smith  was  thoroughly  well  qualified  by  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  custom  house  matters  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment in  so  important  an  issue,  and  being  an  expert  investigator,  he  soon 
developed  additional  evidence  to  that  supplied  by  Mr.  Wakeman. 

In  June,  1902,  A.  S.  Rosenthal  and  Martin  L.  Cohn  were  arrested, 
and  on  September  29th  were  held  for  examination  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury. 

On  December  9th,  the  Grand  Jury  filed  bills  of  indictment  against 
them  and  Examiner  Charles  C.  Browne  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States.  On  December  29th,  eminent  counsel  representing  the  de- 
fendants submitted  motions  in  court  before  His  Honor  Judge  Thomas  to 
test  the  legality  of  Mr.  Smith's  authority  to  represent  the  Government  in 
these  proceedings  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

January  6,  1903,  the  point  was  argued  by  counsel  before  Judge  Thomas 
in  the  Circuit  Court. 

March,  1903,  the  indictments  were  quashed  by  Judge  Thomas  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Wickham  Smith,  as  Special  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
had  no  legal  right  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  that  the  Attorney-General 
himself  would  not  have  that  right. 

April  2,  1903,  new  indictments  were  found,  the  evidence  submitted 
being  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  first  indictments  were  found. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  made  motions  to  quash  the  new  indict- 
ments, which  were  denied,  and  filed  pleas  in  abatement,  which  were  also 
overruled.  They  thereupon  filed  demurrers,  but  on  November  18th  Judge 
Thomas  overruled  the  demurrers  and  decided  that  the  case  must  come  to 
trial.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  bail  was  exacted  from  Rosenthal  and 
Cohn,  and  $7,500  from  Browne.  As  previously  stated,  Rosenthal  went  to 
Europe,  after  loudly  proclaiming  his  innocence,  both  personally  and 
through  his  eminent  counsel.  He  has  not  returned  to  face  his  accusers 
in  court. 

On  January  22,  1904,  the  trial  opened  in  the  criminal  branch  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  before  Judge  Thomas. 

On  February  20th  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "guilty." 

On  March  9th  Judge  Thomas  sentenced  Bjowne  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment in  Sing  Sing  and  awarded  a  new  trial  to  Cohn. 
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Notice  of  appeal  was  immediately  filed  by  DeLancey  Nicoll,  Esq.,  of 
counsel  for  Browne.  Browne  was  released  on  $10,000  bail  pending  the 
appeal,  and  Cohn's  bail  was  fixed  at  $30,000. 


The  first  chapter  in  this  "cause  celebre"  may  be  considered  closed.  It 
is,  however,  only  a  beginning  of  the  legal  difficulties  that  confront  the 
men  who  composed  the  silk  importing  firm  of  A.  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co. 
Complaints  have  been  served  on  them  in  civil  suits  for  sums  aggregating 
more  than  $1,000,000.  In  the  criminal  action  the  time  was  limited  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  January  1,  1901,  which  was  the  time  when  Martin 
L.  Cohn  became  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

As  the  truth  about  the  Rosenthal  case  began  to  be  known,  and  its 
ramifications  were  unearthed  by  the  energetic  Wickham  Smith,  removals 
were  made  in  the  customs  service,  resignations  were  accepted,  transfers 
for  "the  good  of  the  service"  were  brought  about.  Considerable  as  the 
changes  have  been,  and  significant  as  they  are,  of  altered  standards  of 
duty  and  responsibility  in  the  Treasury  Department  itself,  the  verdict  of 
"guilty"  in  the  Rosenthal  case,  which  sentences  a  Government  officer  to 
two  years  in  prison  for  criminal  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
and  for  corruptly  conniving  with  business  men  to  share  the  pecuniary 
profits  of  the  crime,  will  have  great  weight  and  influence  in  Government 
circles  generally. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  which  has  been  fought  to  a  finish  on 
its  merits,  and  the  record  this  time  shows  no  taint  of  compromise  or  suc- 
cessful official  or  political  intrigue.  Thousands  of  men  in  the  Government 
service  will  be  quickened  to  more  zealous  service  by  this  righteous  verdict. 
Many  others  will  rejoice  that  political  "pull"  will  not  save  a  man  from, 
nor  blot  out,  his  own  record. 

We  congratulate  the  higher  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  President  himself  on  the  outcome  in  this  case,  which  has  been  made 
possible  by  their  inflexible  determination  to  have  its  merits  and  demerits 
passed  upon  by  courts  and  juries. 

Without  going  too  much  into  detail,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  an 
entirely  different  spirit  from  that  formerly  evinced  has  animated  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Treasury  Department  in  customs  matters  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Chief  Secretaries  of  the  Department  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  influence  of  this  moral  victory  will  be  felt  likewise  in  every 
American  consulate  abroad  where  the  honest  invoicing  of  goods  destined 
for  the  United  States  is  receiving  closer  and  more  intelligent  attention 
under  the  new  order  of  things. 

Its  influence  among  the  honest  merchants  and  importers  of  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  principal  trade  centers  of  the  United  States  will 
be  marked.  The  temptation  to  undervalue  under  the  ad  valorem  system  of 
customs,  and  to  underweigh  under  the  specific  tariff  system  is  very  great 
— too  great  for  some  get-rich-quick  importers.  The  discomfiture  of  the 
latter  will  be  a  great  boon  and  encouragment  to  reputable  business  men 
all  over  the  land.    In  the  interest  of  honest  business  methods,  we  con- 
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gratulate  the  entire  mercantile  community  on  the  verdict  in  these  cases 
on  their  criminal  aspect. 

(Following  are  extracts  from  the  indictments  found  against  Rosen- 
thal, Cohn  and  Browne,  to  illustrate  the  technical  criminal  charges  on 
which  they  were  tried.) 

IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

For  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Of  the  April  Term,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

"Southern  District  of  New  York,  set. — The  grand  jurors  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  inquiring  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  upon 
their  oaths  present,  that  Abraham  S.  Rosenthal,  Martin  L.  Cohn  and 
Charles  C.  Browne,  late  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  said  district,  be- 
fore and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  at  the  City  of  New  York  aforesaid,  in  the  district  afore- 
said, unlawfully  did  conspire  and  agree  together,  and  with  divers  other 
persons  to  the  said  grand  jurors  unknown,  to  defraud  the  said  United 
States  of  large  sums  of  money  then  legally  due  and  to  become  due  to  the 
said  United  States,  and  which  should  have  been  paid  by  the  said  Abraham 
S.  Rosenthal  and  Martin  L.  Cohn  to  the  said  United  States,  as  duty  upon 
divers  importations  of  dutiable  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  into  the 
said  United  States,  from  foreign  countries,  then  made  and  thereafter  to 
be  made  by  the  said  Abraham  S.  Rosenthal  and  Martin  L.  Cohn  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  in  the  said  district ;  which  said  unlawful  conspiracy  then 
and  there  was  one  which  was  to  be  effected  in  the  manner  following,  that 
is  to  say:    The  said  Abraham  S.  Rosenthal  and  Martin  L.  Cohn  were  to 
cause  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  be  shipped  from  foreign 
countries  consigned  to  them  under  the  firm-name  of  A.  S.  Rosenthal  & 
Co.,  at  the  said  port  of  New  York,  at  which  port  they  the  said  Abraham 
S.  Rosenthal  and  Martin  L.  Cohn,  upon  consular  invoices  containing  and 
known  to  them  to  contain  false  statements  as  to  the  weight  of  the  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  and  false  descriptions  of  the  same  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  were  to  make  their  written  estimated  entries  of 
the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  custom  house  of  the  said 
United  States  at  the  said  city  and  port  of  New  York,  with  the  Collector  of 
Customs  at  that  port,  upon  their  arrival,  and  when  certain  of  the  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  should  according  to  law  be  designated  and 
sent  to  the  public  stores  at  the  said  port  for  examination  and  appraise- 
ment, and  when  the  same  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  the  invoices 
accompanying  the  same,  should  be  given  to  the  said  Charles  C.  Browne 
(who  was  then  an  examiner  of  imported  merchandise  at  the  said  port) 
for  examination  and  appraisement,  he  the  said  Charles  C.  Browne  was 
thereupon  to  neglect  and  refuse  to  ascertain  the  true  weight  and  nature  of 
the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  it  then  and  there  was  his  duty 
under  the  law  and  under  the  practice  at  the  said  port  to  do  as  such  ex- 
aminer, and  was,  contrary  to  his  duty  as  such  examiner,  to  knowingly 
make  false  returns  and  reports  upon  the  said  invoices  as  to  the  weight 
and  nature  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  to  the  end  that  in 
either  case  the  said  entries  thereof  and  the  duty  upon  the  same  should  be, 
according  to  the  practice  at  the  said  port,  liquidated  by  the  said  collector 
upon  the  said  returns  and  reports,  and  less  than  the  amounts  of  duty 
legally  due  thereon  collected  by  the  said  collector." 

The  remainder  of  the  indictment  consists  of  setting  forth  certain 
overt  acts  performed  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy,  three  of  them  being 
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the  making  of  entries  of  the  firm  of  A.  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.  and  the  other 
three,  acts  on  the  part  of  Browne  with  reference  to  three  importations  of 
this  firm  returning  goods  as  containing  a  less  percentage  of  silk  than  they 
actually  contained,  and  thereby  causing  them  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  properly  applicable  to  them,  and  also  of  re- 
turning as  correct  weights  stated  on  the  invoice  which  were  much  less 
than  the  true  and  actual  weight  of  the  goods. 

On  motion  for  a  new  trial  (after  verdict  of 
JudlJC  Thomas^  "guilty"  was  rendered  by  the  jury),  His  Honor, 
^     ^  ^  Judge  Thomas,  delivered  an  opinion  on  March 

Opinion  9,  1904,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 

March  9,  t904  "The  evidence  amply  justified  the  finding 

of  the  jury,  that  some  persons,  in  behalf  of 
A.  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  for  several  months  after  about  January  1, 
1901,  were  importing  goods  and  entering  them  at  this  port  upon 
false  invoices,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  Government.  *  *  * 
Had  there  been  a  single  invoice  showing  a  mere  discrepancy  between  the 
weights  as  actually  ascertained  and  as  invoiced,  the  Government  might  not 
accuse  the  importation  as  fraudulent.  *  *  *  Indeed,  specific  written 
evidence  was  given  that  some  person  in  New  York,  co-operating  with  A. 
S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.'s  agent  at  Lyons,  arranged  with  Coles  &  Son,  of 
London,  that  the  latter  should  pack  silks  made  in  China,  two  hundred 
pieces  in  a  case,  and  marking  them  'Made  in  Japan,'  deliver  them  for 
shipment  to  Pickford,  forwarder  at  London,  and  that  A.  S.  Rosenthal  & 
Co.'s  agents  at  Lyons  attend  to  the  consulation.  Such  goods  should  have 
been  invoiced  and  consulated  at  London,  but  it  was  contrived  that  the 
goods  should  be  consulated  at  Lyons,  France,  upon  invoices  showing 
purchase  of  Godchaux  &  Co.,  of  that  place,  of  fifty  pieces  in  case,  of  a 
weight  largely  below  the  actual  weight,  and  at  a  price  much  less  than  the 
price  actually  paid;  and  so  it  was  done.  The  goods  were  consulated  at 
Lyons  on  or  about  March  18th,  the  entry  blank  was  signed  by  Cohn  and 
the  entry  thereupon  made  in  New  York,  on  March  28th,  and  one  case  was 
examined  and  passed  as  correct  by  Browne  on  April  2d.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement three  other  shipments  of  goods  purchased  of  Coles  &  Son,  upon 
invoices  severally  dated  April  1st  and  4th,  and  May  11th,  all  showing 
similar  frauds,  were  made,  and  upon  due  arrival  at  this  port  the  goods 
were  entered,  Rosenthal  in  each  instance  signing  and  declaring  upon  the 
entries,  but  none  of  the  last  three  shipments  of  fraudulent  importations 
from  London  chanced  to  be  sent  to  the  Public  Stores,  nor  did  Browne 
examine  them.  The  transactions  connected  with  the  purchases  from  Coles 
&  Son,  standing  alone,  unequivocally  declare  that  some  persons,  in  the  in- 
terest of  A.  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  arranged  a  criminal  scheme  to  defraud 
the  Government,  and  imported  goods  under  and  pursuant  thereto,  thereby 
depriving,  on  four  shipments,  the  Government  of  between  $6,000  and  $7,000. 
While  the  evidence  of  this  fraudulent  practice  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
has  this  irresistible  probative  force,  yet  the  evidence  disclosed  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  guilty  actors  with  varying  degrees  of  persuasiveness.  That 
certain  persons,  either  holding  the  relation  of  partner  or  agent  to  the  firm 
of  A.  S.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  were  such  guilty  actors,  admits  of  no  doubt 
whatever.  As  to  the  defendants  Cohn  and  Browne,  a  just  statement  is 
that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  a  conclusion,  within  the  rule  of  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  Cohn  was  a  guilty  actor  in  the  fraudulent  undertaking, 
while  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  finding  of  the  jury  that 
Browne,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  was  involved  in  the  arrangement  to 
commit  the  fraud.  It  may  be  that  the  evidence  of  Browne's  guilt  is  not  so 
irresistible  as  is  the  evidence  that  the  fraudulent  scheme  existed,  yet  the 
evidence  against  Browne  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  verdict  that  he,  with- 
out whom  the  conspiracy  would  be  hopelessly  ineffective,  was  a  member 
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of  it.  Browne,  observing  a  right  that  belonged  to  him,  was  not  a  witness 
in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  state  of  the  evidence  was  such  that  the  jury 
was  justified  in  finding  that  his  acts  and  omissions,  further  unexplained, 
were  inconsistent  with  his  innocence,  and  were  only  compatible  with  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him  as  an  examiner, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  conspiracy.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  error  in  the  impaneling  of  the  jury,  in  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
evidence,  or  in  the  charge  of  the  Court,  demanding  that  a  new  trial  shoufd 
be  granted.  *  *  *  Cohn  is  granted  a  new  trial  because  no  cause  of 
action  was  proved  against  him,  and  the  indictment  should  have  been  dis- 
missed as  to  him  by  the  Court.  Had  such  dismissal  been  ordered,  never- 
theless Browne's  case  could  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury." 

Improving  Conditions  at  the  N.  Y.  Appraisers'  Stores. 

In  the  previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the  altered  stand- 
ards of  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  Customs  Service  of  the  Government 
which  has  characterized  Treasury  officials  for  the  past  year  or  more.  The 
credit  thus  accorded  applies  particularly  to  the  Appraisers'  Stores  at  New 
York,  and,  so  far  as  silks  are  concerned,  to  its  Third  Division.  It  is  this 
Division  which  examines  and  appraises  value  and  determines  correct 
weight  on  over  90%  of  all  foreign  silk  fabrics  entered  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  The  total  amount  so  entered  in  the  calendar  year 
1903  was : 


Pounds. 

Invoice 
Value. 

Piece  goods  paying  specific  duties  

"        "        "       ad  valorem  duties   

1,907,822 
2,157,834 
685,293 
13,888 

$7,104,054 
6,847,756 
2,234,868 

387,381 
6,151,311 
3,239,321 

831,410 

108,312 
3.740,524 

818,029 

$30,462,966 

Bandings,  including  hat  bands  

Beltings,  bindings,  cords,  tassels,  etc  

Silk  wearing  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing 
Artificial  silk  and  silk  yarns,  but  not  spun  silk.  . 

Total   

380,468 
5,145,300 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  vast  amount  of  business  is  devolved  upon  the 
six  examiners,  who,  with  the  Assistant  Appraiser  in  charge,  constitute 
the  executive  force  of  the  division.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  an 
increase  in  this  force  would  not  be  an  excellent  investment  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  protection  to  honest  importers.  A  number  of  prominent 
silk  importers  at  New  York  think  it  would  be  desirable.  Notwithstanding 
the  improved  conditions  in  the  personnel  and  spirit  of  the  officers  in  the 
Third  Division,  nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  evasions  of  the  tariff 
laws  are  not  completely  checked. 
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Importers  complained  during  last  Summer  and  Autumn  that  cotton- 
back  satins  from  Lyons,  and  hat  bands  from  Germany,  were  being  im- 
ported and  sold  by  competitors  for  actually  less  than  it  cost  to  import  the 
goods  and  pay  the  duties.  So  much  so  was  this  the  case  that  it  was  ac- 
tually cheaper  to  buy  the  same  identical  goods  in  the  New  York  market 
than  it  was  to  import  direct.  The  Government  officers  investigated  the 
matter.  They  believed  a  remedy  would  be  found  if  foreign  invoices  were 
required  to  state  the  component  materials  of  silk  and  cotton  in  deniers  and 
yarn  numbers,  width,  length  and  weight  per  piece,  etc.  The  matter  is 
being  closely  studied  at  the  present  time,  with  the  view  to  place  all  im- 
porters on  a  fair,  equitable  and  impartial  basis.  To  test  a  method  which 
proposes  to  arrive  at  true  foreign  invoice  value,  it  was  considered  not 
difficult  to  apply  it  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  hat  bands,  of  whom 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  all  told,  and  to  foreign  manufacturers  of 
cotton-back  satins,  who  are  still  fewer  in  number.  But  the  practical  re- 
sults thus  far  have  not  eliminated  the  undervaluation,  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  foreign  invoices  of  both  cotton-back  satins  and  hat 
bands  have  been  considerably  advanced  by  the  Appraisers  during  the 
period  referred  to.  Tie  silks  (Jacquard  figured  goods,  two  colors  in  the 
filling),  from  Vienna  and  Crefeld,  have  also  been  considerably  advanced 
by  the  Appraisers. 

Another  difficulty  met  with  was  the  lack  of  uniform  practice  by  some 
importers  in  stating  weight  on  their  invoices.  The  majority  of  importers 
state  the  weight  of  each  separately  stated  article  on  the  invoice,  whereas 
a  minority  aggregate  the  weight  of  entire  invoice  in  one  item.  In  such 
instances  the  entire  contents  have  to  be  separately  re-weighed  in  the  Ap- 
praisers' stores,  thus  burdening  the  Appraisers'  Department  unnecessarily 
and  delaying  the  "passing"  of  the  merchandise.  If  detailed  weights  were 
always  given,  the  examining  officers  would  be  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
invoice  weights  by  selecting  sample  packages  at  random.  It  is  manifest 
that  whatever  else  may  be  considered  necessary  on  a  foreign  invoice,  the 
weight  of  each  separately  stated  article  should  be  given. 

To  remedy  this  difficulty  and  defect,  the  following  instructions  were 
issued  on  January  15,  1904,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Burns  Armstrong,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  charge  of  Customs: 

Appraising  Ofi&cers  to  Ascertain  and  Return  Weights,  Etc.,  of  Certain 
Classes  of  Imported  Merchandise. 

1904. 

Department  Circular  No.  5. 
Division  of  Customs. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  Jan.  15,  1904. 

To  Collectors  and  other  Chvef  Oificers  of  the  Customs: 

"Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  provisions  of  article  1694  of  the  Cus- 
toms Regulations  requiring  appraising  officers  to  describe  imported  mer- 
chandise in  such  terms  as  will  enable  the  collector  to  classify  same  for 
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duty,  and  to  report  whether  the  measurements  and  quantities  (except  of 
such  goods  as  are  weighed,  gauged,  or  measured  by  the  surveyor)  agree 
with  the  invoice.  As  an  illustration  take  silks,  dutiable  under  paragraph 
387  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  It  is  necessary  under  this  paragraph  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  yards,  the  weight  per  square  yard,  the  percentage  of 
silk  in  weight,  etc.  Here  the  appraising  officer  should  ascertain  and  report 
the  number  of  square  yards,  the  weight  per  square  yard,  the  percentage  of 
silk  in  weight,  etc.  In  this  and  in  all  cases  where  the  classification  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  weight,  the  appraising  officers  will  ascertain  the  weight 
of  imported  merchandise. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  that  the  practice  in  this  regard 
shall  be  uniform,  and  you  will  please  be  governed  accordingly." 

These  instructions  are  not  to  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  weighers,  who  will  continue  to  weigh  all 
weighable  goods  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

[Signed]    ROBERT  B.  ARMSTRONG, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


The  question  naturally  arises :  if  it  is  the  duty  of  the  customs  officers 
in  this  country  to  ascertain  the  number  of  yards,  the  weight  per  square 
yard,  the  percentage  of  silk  in  weight,  etc.,  is  it  a  hardship  on  the  foreign 
manufacturer  or  importer  to  require  him  to  state  on  his  invoice  the  same 
information  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  designations? 

Is  it  not  practicable  to  devise  an  invoice  form  which  shall  be  advan- 
tageous to  all  reputable  business  interests  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  the  Government's  revenue  duties  as  contemplated  by  the  Nation's 
industrial  policy?  The  silk  section  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law  of  1897, 
which  imposes  specific  or  weight  duties  on  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports 
of  foreign  silk  piece  goods,  was  passed  with  the  full  approval  of  the  silk 
importers  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  changing  conditions  in  the  industrial  world  which  have 
introduced  greater  variety  of  goods  in  silk  manufacture,  and  have  greatly 
changed  the  percentage  of  component  materials  of  silk,  cotton  and  wool 
mixtures,  should  we  not  seek  to  preserve  the  specific  system  through  the 
enforcement  of  suitable  requirements  and  regulations,  and  prevent  the 
system  from  becoming  a  dead  letter,  as  it  too  frequently  has  been  under 
recent  conditions? 

Not  only  have  the  conditions  improved  regard- 
Adv^nCCS  on  more  correct  values  and  weights,  but  the 

^  published   information   regarding   advances  has 

RcappraisemcntS     been  widened.     Since   December   7,   1903,  and 

commencing  with  reappraisement  circular  No. 
1020,  issued  that  date,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  New  York  has, 
by  direction  of  Secretary  Shaw,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  included 
quantities  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  imported  on  which 
values  have  been  advanced  for  dutiable  purposes.  This  action  inaugurates 
a  much  needed  reform  in  this  particular,  and  the  Department  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  mercantile  community  therefor. 
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A  recent  order  or  ruling  of  the  State  Depart- 
Commotion  ment,  said  to  be  addressed  to  American  Consuls 

^  abroad,  and  enforced  at  Paris,  France,  by  Consul- 

r^3.riS  General  Cowdy,  on  goods  shipped  to  the  United 

States,  has  created  quite  a  stir  both  in  that  city 
and  New  York.  It  seems  that  original  bills  showing  the  cost  of  goods  are 
required  from  exporters  of  goods  to  the  United  States.  Not  having  seen 
the  text  of  the  order  referred  to,  we  are  not  fully  informed  regarding  it, 
nor  whether  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  Customs  Administrative  Act  of  1890. 
By  that  Act  an  American  Consul  abroad  may  demand  such  proof  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  regarding  the  original  cost  of  goods,  if  he  deems  an 
invoice  does  not  correctly  state  the  market  price.  But  as  there  are  many 
Consuls,  there  are  doutbless  many  standards  regulating  or  controlling 
their  action.  We  are  informed  that  the  rule  as  to  "original  bills"  was  en- 
forced at  Paris  without  previous  notice,  and  the  shipper  being  unprepared 
to  give  the  unexpected  information,  his  invoices  were  not  legalized,  and 
the  goods,  which  were  in  this  instance  silk  goods,  have  arrived  in  New 
York,  but  cannot  be  entered  for  consumption. 

Summary  drastic  action  of  this  nature  is  manifestly  unfair.  Reason- 
able notice  of  such  a  change  in  procedure  is  certainly  to  be  expected  from 
the  representatives  of  so  great  a  government  as  the  United  States.  It  may 
easily  happen  that  an  invoice  contains  goods  from  a  score  or  tijiore  different 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems  to  obtain  all  the  original 
bills  for  presentation  to  the  Consul  at  the  moment  of  shipping  the  goods. 
Some  practical  modus  vivendi  will  doubtless  be  reached  soon  in  the  matter, 
but  the  sudden  arbitrariness  of  the  proceeding  seems  at  the  moment  to 
justify  a  gentle  rebuke.  Doubtless  those  whose  goods  are  being  "held 
up"  do  not  feel  very  amiable  over  the  situation. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that  the  Treasury  Department  has  sug- 
gested to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  United  States  Consuls  be  authorized 
to  waive  the  production  of  original  hills  where  the  goods  have  been  origin- 
ally purchased  in  small  miscellaneous  lots  and  it  appears  to  their  satis- 
faction and  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  that  it  is  not  customary 
to  issue  bills  for  such  sales,  and  that  such  practice  is  well  established  and 
of  long  standing. 

This  modification  of  the  original  order  will,  if  adopted,  be  a  welcome 
relief  to  buyers  and  shippers. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  speech  made  at 
'j'j^^  Tariff  Laws         Banquet  on  February  11,  1904,  by  the  Hon. 

Robert  Burns  Armstrong,  Assistant  Secretary 
^^ill  be  Enforced  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  special  charge 
J  ,  |«  of  Customs  matters,  is  noteworthy  as  indicating 

Impartially  ^j^g  witv^s,  of  the  chief  officers  of  Customs  at  the 

present  time.  They  breathe  the  right  spirit  for 
the  impartial  execution  of  the  tariff  laws: 

"*  *  *  The  legitimate  importation  of  silk  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
legitimate  domestic  manufacture  of  silk.    Under  the  law  the  necessary 
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protection  for  a  full  development  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  is 
provided.  The  domestic  manufacturer  is  no  less  interested  than  the 
legitimate  importer  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  these  laws.  But  the 
Department  asks  and  expects  your  co-operation  in  enforcing  the  law.  I 
want  to  pledge  you  now,  speaking  advisedly,  of  the  full  intention  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  enforce  the  tariff  law  as  it  stands.  [Applause.] 

"*  *  *  This  is  true  of  the  silk  industry,  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
every  industry  affected  by  the  tariff  law.  It  applies  equally  to  the  honest 
importer  and  to  the  honest  manufacturer  of  silk.  *  *  *  The  door  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  wide  open  at  Washington  to  anyone  of 
you  gentlemen  to  make  a  complaint  of  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Customs  laws.  *  *  *  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  desires  to  give  to 
every  manufacturer  the  full  limit  of  protection  afforded  him  by  the  law, 
and  not  less  than  this  to  every  legitimate  importer.  He  does  not  wish  to 
prosecute  or  persecute  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  comply  with 
the  law.    *    *  * 

"*  *  *  I  simply  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  I  say  that  the  tariff  law 
will  be  enforced."    [Great  applause.] 

A  very  great  advantage  to  the  silk  trade  in  trans- 

Scttlcmcnt  of  Our  P^^^^^^°"  ^^^^^  ^^^^  secured  through  the  ef- 
forts and  action  of  the  Association  in  1903.  Our 
Freight  R^-tCS  last  annual  report  recounted  the  preliminary  steps 

^  taken  in  this  matter  by  our  "Committee  on  Uni- 

L-OntrOVerSy  f^^.^^        Reasonable  Transportation  Rates."  For 

years  individual  firms  had  been  fighting  the  battle 
of  reasonable  freight  rates  to  and  from  their  silk  mills.  Individually  they 
had  uniformly  failed. 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of  conferences  which  commenced  in  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  with  the  representatives  of  the  transportation  companies,  their 
''Official  Classification  Committee"  promulgated  a  uniform  rate  of  single 
first-class  to  all  railroad  points  North  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
and  East  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  raw  materials  of  our  industry  when 
released  to  $1.00  per  pound  in  value  in  case  of  loss  or  damage;  when  not 
so  released  the  rate  to  be  three  times  first-class;  the  new  classification  to 
be  effective  January  1,  1903.  Four  of  the  great  railroad  systems  refused, 
however,  to  abide  by  the  rates  thus  promulgated  by  their  "Official  Classifi- 
cation Committee."  This  Association  thereupon  brought  the  controversy 
to  the  attention  of  the  "Interstate  Commerce  Commission"  at  Washing- 
ton on  April  23,  1903.  July  30th  was  set  by  the  commission  as  the  date 
for  a  hearing  of  the  controversy.  This  date  was  subsequently  postponed 
to  November  4,  1903,  the  hearing  to  be  in  New  York. 

On  October  30,  1903,  representatives  of  the  transportation  companies 
and  of  this  Association  met  in  conference  and  effected  a  settlement  of 
the  controversy  on  the  following  basis,  to  become  effective  November 
10,  1903: 

Raw  silk,  waste  and  thrown  silk,  in  bales. 
Spun  silk,  in  packages,  in  bales. 

Tram  and  organzine,  dyed  in  skein,  in  bundles,  in  bags. 
To  be  carried  at  single  first-class  rate,  when  released  to  $1.00  per 
pound;  when  not  so  released  the  rate  to  be  three  times  first-class;  the 
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complaint  of  the  Silk  Association  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  be  deferred  indefinitely,  conditioned  upon  the  absolute  accept- 
ance of  the  foregoing  settlement,  by  all  the  transportation  companies 
within  the  territory  named;  it  being  understood  also  that  amendments 
in  minor  form  may  be  hereafter  made  by  the  defendant  lines. 

The  aggregate  annual  saving  effected  by  this  settlement  will  be  very 
considerable  to  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  the 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  industry  through  uniformity  and  certainty  of 
treatment  by  the  transportation  companies.  Both  sides  to  the  controversy 
view  the  settlement  as  mutually  beneficial,  and  pledges  of  good  faith  and 
friendly  relations,  each  to  the  other,  have  been  exchanged. 

We  congratulate  all  concerned  on  the  outcome  of  the  controversy, 
and  remind  our  members  that  the  settlement  represents  a  fraternity  of 
business  interests  based  on  mutual  respect  and  good-will.  Permanent 
benefits  under  it  can  only  be  realized  through  loyal  adherance  to  its  terms. 

To  illustrate  the  justice  of  our  contention,  we  append  hereto  a  syn- 
opsis of  important  data  tabulated  from  returns  received  from  twenty-four 
of  our  largest  silk-manufacturing  establishments.  The  figures  com- 
pletely demonstrate  the  non-hazardous  nature  of  our  raw  materials,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  while  the  shipments  were  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween "ordinary  freight"  and  "express,"  the  express  companies  incurred 
72%  of  the  losses  paid,  and  ordinary  freight  but  28%.  Furthermore,  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  express  companies,  viz. :  $1,000.35,  $847.64  was  paid 
by  the  Adams  Express  Company  for  one  bale  raw  silk  lost  in  1902  from 
a  shipment  New  York  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Even  though  supposedly 
more  safely  carried  by  "Express,"  the  bale  was  never  tendered  to  the 
consignee  of  the  shipment.  Having  successfully  demonstrated  that  next 
to  specie  as  an  article  of  freight,  raw  silk  is  considered  by  the  marine 
insurance  companies  as  their  most  desirable  commodity,  the  difference 
between  actual  value  and  $1.00  per  pound,  as  allowed  under  the  release 
clause  by  the  carrying  companies,  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  is  readily 
insurable  under  transportation  policies  of  insurance.  The  charge  for 
transportation  insurance  at  the  present  time  is  1^%. 

Resume  of  Returns,  Five  Years,  1898-1902. 


Number  of  firms  responding    24 

Number  of  pounds  of  raw,  thrown  and  dyed  silk  shipped. . .  .  54,648,460 

Estimated  amount  shipped  as  freight   27,044,072 

Estimated  amount  shipped  by  express    27,604,388 

Estimated  value  of  raw,  thrown  and  dyed  silks  shipped   $211,287,611 

Amount  of  freight  and  express  charges  paid   $384,919 

Number  of  firms  who  experienced  any  loss   6 

Amount  of  claims  paid  for  materials  not  delivered    $896,33 

Amount  of  claims  paid  for  materials  damaged  (any  cause).  $464.04 
Amount  of  claims  paid  for  materials  damaged  by  handlers' 

iron  hooks   $35.50 

Total  losses  paid,  five  years,  1898-1902   $1,395.87 
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Losses  divided  as  follows : 

Freight  shipments   $395.52 

Express  shipments    $1,000,35 

Number  of  firms  who  experienced  no  loss   18 

Per  cent,  of  loss,  transportation  charge   36/100  of  1% 

Per  cent,  of  loss,  per  pound  carried   |  gf^ic^per  lb 

Per  cent,  of  loss,  value  of  merchandise  shipped  -j     ^^of  i^^^ 

Unsettled  claims  pending    None 

Of  the  54,648,460  pounds  transported  in  the  five  years, 
24,019,494     "       was  raw  silk. 
12,142,005     "       was  thrown  silk. 
14,196,039     "       was  skein-dyed  silk. 
4,290,022     "       was  not  classified. 


This  represents  an  average  of,  say,  11,000,000  pounds  annually.  If  all 
the  silk  mills  had  made  returns,  the  amount  would  reach  35,000,000  to  40,- 
000,000  pounds  annually,  considering  the  number  of  times  our  raw  materials 
are  handled  and  shipped  to  and  fro  before  finally  woven  or  finished.  The 
average  annual  freight  and  express  charges  paid  would  mount  from 
$77,000  (as  shown  by  returns  of  24  companies)  to,  say,  $225,000  to  $275,000. 


Silk  mills  located  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  (being  South  of  the 
Potomac  River)  were  not  included  in  the  settlement  above  referred  to. 
But  since  November  1,  1903,  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
transportation  companies  interested  with  the  following  results: 

Virginia — To  Norfolk,  via  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co. 

To  Fredericksburg,  via  Pennsylvania  Railway  and  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  R.  R.  Co. 
North  Carolina — To  High  Point,  via  the  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  rate  since  March  1,  1904,  is  single  first-class  when  released  to 
$1.00  per  pound. 

To  Petersburg  in  Virginia,  and  to  Fayetteville,  Wadesboro  and  Roan- 
oke Rapids  in  North  Carolina,  the  new  classification  is  not  yet  in  force, 
but  negotiations  are  pending,  and  we  hope  to  announce  soon  that  an  ab- 
solutely uniform  freight  classification  exists  to  every  silk  mill  in  the 
United  States  East  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


The  following  act  to  amend  the  domestic  commerce  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  became  a  law  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  on  May 
15,  1903.  It  was  drawn  to  take  effect  immediately  on  its  passage,  but 
through  representations  made  to  Governor  Odell  by  this  Association  it 
was  amended  to  take  effect  January  1,  1904: 
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LAWS   OF   NEW  YORK.— BY  AUTHORITY. 

[Every  law,  unless  a  different  time  shall  be  prescribed  therein,  shall 
not  take  effect  until  the  twentieth  day  after  it  shall  have  become  a  law. 
Section  43,  article  II.,  chapter  8,  General  Laws.] 

CHAPTER  619. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  domestic  commerce  law  in  relation  to  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  thread. 
Became  a  law,  May  15,  1903,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  Passed, 
three-fifths  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  two  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  entitled  "An  act  relating 
to  the  domestic  commerce  law,  constituting  chapter  thirty-four  of  the  gen- 
eral laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  two  new  sections,  to  be  known  as 
section  forty-two  and  section  forty-three  thereof,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  42.  Thread  of  cotton,  linen  and  silk  to  be  correctly  labeled 
and  stamped. — Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sewing,  darning,  crochet,  or  embroidery  thread  of  cotton,  linen 
or  silk,  or  in  putting  up  such  thread  on  spools  or  in  balls,  skeins,  tubes, 
bobbins,  cones,  or  other  packages,  shall  before  the  same  is  offered  for 
sale,  affix  to,  or  impress  upon  each  spool,  ball,  skein,  tube,  bobbin,  cone 
or  other  package  of  thread  so  manufactured  or  put  up,  a  label  or  stamp 
designating  its  weight  in  pounds  and  ounces  or  length  in  yards;  pro- 
vided, that  where  from  the  shape  or  size  of  the  package  it  is  impossible 
so  to  affix  such  label  or  stamp,  the  same  shall  be  affixed  to  the  box  in 
which  such  packages  are  put  up.  If  any  such  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  neglect  to  affix  to,  or  impress  upon,  any  such  spool,  ball,  skein,  tube, 
bobbin,  cone,  package  or  box  such  label  or  stamp,  or  shall,  with  intent  to 
deceive,  affix  to,  or  impress  upon,  any  such  spool,  ball,  skein,  tube,  bobbin, 
cone,  package  or  box  a  label  or  stamp  specifying  that  it  contains  a  number 
of  yards  or  a  quantity  of  thread  greater  by  five  per  centum  or  more  than 
it  does  in  fact  contain,  then  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  spool,  ball,  skein,  tube,  bobbin,  cone, 
package  or  box,  which,  without  such  label  or  stamp,  or  falsely  so  labelled 
or  stamped,  shall  be  sold,  or  be  delivered  to  any  person  to  be  sold,  said 
sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  violation  of  this  section  to  be  recovered 
in  an  action  or  actions  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  will  sue 
for  the  same,  one-half  whereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Section  43. — Penalty  for  selling  such  thread  incorrectly  stamped. — 
Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  which  shall  knowingly  sell  sewing^  darn- 
ing, crochet  or  embroidery  thread  of  cotton,  linen  or  silk  either  without  a 
label  or  stamp  specifying  the  quantity  or  length  thereof,  or  with  a  label 
and  stamp  falsely  stating  such  quantity  or  length,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  for  each  spool,  ball,  skein,  tube,  bobbin,  cone,  package  or 
box  so  sold  without  label  or  incorrectly  labelled,  said  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  for  each  violation  of  this  section  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  or 
actions  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  will  sue  for  the  same,  one- 
half  whereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  four. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  f"''^" 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in  this 
office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  there- 
from and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

[Signed]    JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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In  common  with  many  leading  financial  and 
Official  commercial  houses  and  extensive  users  of  cable 

VnrAf)iitarv  of  telegraphic  lines  throughout  the  world,  the  Silk 
VOCaDUiary  OI  Association  of  America  viewed  with  disfavor 
Cable  Code  the  proposed  limitation  of  cable  code  ciphers  to 

Ciphers  ^  so-called  official  vocabulary  prepared  by  the 

International  Telegraphic  Bureau. 

On  April  24,  1903,  the  undermentioned  resolutions  were  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  circulated  for  signature 
among  our  members: 

Whereas,  It  is  reported  that  an  effort  will  be  made  at  the  conference 
of  International  Telegraph  Lines  in  London  on  May  26,  1903,  to  put  mto 
compulsory  use  in  cable  telegraph  messages  a  so-called  "official  vocabulary 
of  cable  code  ciphers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Telegraphic  Bureau,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Silk  Association  of  America  respectfully  renews 
the  protest  made  by  many  of  our  members  individually  in  1896  to  the  con- 
vention held  at  Buda  Pesth  against  a  similar  proposal. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  is  highly  unde- 
sirable that  international  commerce,  finance  and  industry  shall  be  com- 
pulsorily  limited  to  any  form  or  number  of  words  in  the  use  of  cable  code 
ciphers. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Association  is  hereby  authorized 
to  sign  a  petition  to  the  International  Telegraphic  Lines  Conference  favor- 
ing the  non-adoption  of  the  new  official  vocabulary. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  seventy  firms  in  the  silk  trade,  and  the 
following  communication  was  addressed  to  the  International  Telegraph 
Lines  Conference  by  President  Congdon. 

Petitions  of  similar  import  were  signed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  mercantile  houses  generally,  and  the  Ameri- 
can petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  conference  at  London  by  three  special 
delegates  from  New  York,  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  g^^^  Exchange  Building, 

Broadway,  Corner  Broome  Street, 
New  York  City,  May  6,  1903. 

Gentlpnen — By  vote  of  this  Association,  whose  members  are  large 
users  individually  of  cable  code  cipher  messages,  I  have  been  authorized 
and  requested  to  enter  our  protest  to  the  International  Telegraphic  Lines 
Conference,  soon  to  meet  in  London,  England,  against  the  proposed  com- 
pulsory limitation  to  use  of  the  "Official  Vocabulaire"  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  International  Telegraphic  Bureau. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  highly  undesirable  that  international  commerce, 
finance  and  industry  shall  be  compulsorily  limited  to  any  form  or  number 
of  words  in  the  use  of  cable  code  ciphers. 

The  Silk  Association  of  America  therefore  respectfully  renews  the 
protest  made  by  many  of  its  members  individually  in  1896  to  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Buda  Pesth  against  a  similar  proposal,  and  respectfully  prays 
the  International  Telegraph  Lines  Conference  that  the  new  "Official  Vo- 
cabulaire" be  not  adopted.        Yours  very  respectfully, 

[Signed]    Jos.  W.  Congdon,,  President, 

The  Silk  Association  of  America. 

The  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

International  Telegraph  Lines  Conference, 
at  London,  England,  May  26,  1903. 
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At  the  London  conference  the  question  was  negatived  and  the  proposal 
rejected.  It  is  generally  hoped  that  this  action  finally  disposes  of  the  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  use  of  one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  commerce 
and  industry. 

In  the  Summer  of  1903,  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Cong- 
Our  President  President   of   our   Association,   and  Col. 

J  *-|-r  Charles  F.  Homer,  our  Treasurer,  sailed  from 

ano    1  rCaSUrer  Francisco  for  a  short  pleasure  trip  to  the 

in  Japan  land  of  the  Rising  Sun.    On  their  arrival  at 

Yokohama  they  were  unexpectedly  offered  the 
most  courteous  attentions  and  cordial  hospitality  by  representative  officials 
and  citizens  of  the  Empire.  They  had  the  great  honor  and  pleasure  of 
being  personally  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Japan.  After  a  month's  stay,  which  was  most  delightfully  and  profitably 
spent,  they  returned  to  New  York  early  in  August,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  this  Association,  held  on  August  12,  1903,  the  fol- 
lowing minute  was  unanimously  adopted  and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Association: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  held  at  their  rooms 
in  New  York  City,  on  this  day  and  date,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Homer,  made  report  concerning  their  recent  visit  to  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan,  and  recounted  the  numerous  courtesies  and  the  generous 
hospitality  with  which  they  were  received  and  entertained  by  important 
organizations  and  institutions,  and  gentlemen  of  official  and  private  station. 

"It  was  thereupon  unanimously  voted  that  Your  Excellency  be,  and  is 
hereby  requested  to  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
for  your  personal  kindness  and  courtesy  to  its  officers. 

"It  is  very  much  hoped  and  reasonably  expected  that  more  extensive 
and  most  satisfactory  commerce  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  raw  silk  industry  may  be  the  result  of  this  increased  ac- 
quaintance and  intercourse." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  was  thereupon  directed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Association,  to 
gentlemen  and  organizations  resident  in  Japan,  as  indicated  on  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  President  Congdon.  A  copy  was  also  directed  to  be  sent  to 
His  Excellency,  Kogoro  Takahira,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  at  Washington. 

Among  the  valuable  souvenirs  of  Japan  brought  home  by  President 
Congdon  were  a  set  of  photographs  of  the  National  Conditioning  Works 
at  Yokohama,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  R.  Shito,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  works.  These  were  in  turn  presented  to  the  Association  by 
President  Congdon,  They  have  been  suitably  bound  in  album  form,  and 
any  member  desiring  to  see  them  can  do  so  at  the  rooms  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  the  Thirty-second  Anniversary  Banquet  of  the  Association,  held 
at  Delmonico's,  New  York,  on  February  11,  1904,  the  toast  "Dai  Nippon," 
which  literally  interpreted  means  Grand  Japan,  was  received  with  great 
applause  and  tumultuous  cheers.  The  sympathy  of  Americans  for  Japan 
in  its  pending  conflict  with  Russia  was  most  enthusiastically  shown,  and 
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the  addresses  of  His  Excellency,  Minister  Takahira,  the  Hon.  S.  Uchida, 
Consul-General  of  Japan  at  New  York,  and  of  President  Congdon  and 
Treasurer  Homer,  describing  their  reception  in  Japan,  evoked  great  en- 
thusiasm. These  addresses  appear  in  full  in  the  accompanying  Banquet 
report. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
silk  industry  of  the  United  States  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion by  leading  manufacturers  in  many 
branches  of  the  silk  industry.  The  display 
will  include  a  representation  of  processes  in 
weaving  both  broad  and  narrow  goods.  Plain  and  fancy  fabrics  will  be 
woven  on  the  spot. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  firms  exhibiting : 


The  Silk  Industry 
at  the 

St.  Louis  Exposition 


American  Silk  Label  Co. 

Burton  Bros.  &  Co. 

Cardinal  &  Becker. 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works. 

Empire  Silk  Co. 

Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Co. 

Liberty  Silk  Co. 

Norfolk  Co. 

Pelgram  &  Meyer. 

Phcenix  Silk  Mfg.  Co. 


Royal  Weaving  Co. 
R.  &  H.  Simon. 
Smith  &  Kaufmann. 
John  N.  Stearns  &  Co. 
Wm.  Strange  Co. 
Sutro  Bros.  Braid  Co. 
Tioga  Silk  Co. 
Wimpfheimer  &  Bros. 
York  Silk  Mfg.  Co. 


Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  individual  mem- 
Additional  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  power  and 

WW      .  influence  of  this  Association,  through  its  com- 

iVlembersnip  bined  membership,  is  sufficiently  great  to  deal 

successfully  with  matters  of  largest  moment, 
when  its  counsels  are  wisely  and  conservatively  guided.  But  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  strength  and  influence  should  not  be  weak- 
ened or  frittered  away  by  contests  or  controversal  opinions  over  minor 
questions,  or  matters  of  relatively  small  importance.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  appeal  to  concerns  which  are  not  already  members  to  join  with  us 
in  our  work. 

Thirty-eight  new  members  were  added  to  the  Association's  roll  during 
the  past  year.    Their  names  follow : 

Date  of  Election.  Date  of  Election. 

Mar,  24— Phillipsburg  Silk  Mill  Co.,    Mar.  24— Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co., 


(now  Stewart  Silk  Co.). 
Henry  Leon, 

Corbett,  Reinhardt  &  Co., 
Pollak  Bros., 
J.  B.  Martin  Co., 
Spielmann  &  Co., 
D.  G.  Dery, 
Paul  Gerli  &  Co., 


Antoine  Poidebard, 
A.  E.  Tweedy, 
Geo.  W.  Stafford, 
April  2— Klingenstein  Bros., 

Sam'l  Eiseman  &  Co., 
Townsend  &  Montant, 
John  Hanssen, 
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Date  of  Election.  Date  of  Election. 

May  13— *Atherton  Machine  Co.,      June  11— Inglis  &  Co., 

Robert  Gaede,  Liberty  Silk  Dyeing  Co., 

Katterman  &  Mitchell  Co.,  *Summitt  Silk  Mfg.  Co., 

Miller  &  Ward  Co.,  Alfonso  Villa, 

Monarch  Silk  Co.,  Aug.  12 — Geo.  A.  Hammond, 

June  11 — Henry  Doherty,  F.  Q.  Hartmann, 

*Ramsay  &  Gore  Mfg.  Co.  *Slatington  Textile  Mfg.  Co., 

Columbia  Ribbon  Co.,  Catoir  Silk  Co., 

Kane  &  Wilkinson  Silk  Co.  Oct.  21— McCallum  Hosiery  Co., 
Graef  Hat  Band  Mfg.  Co.,  Dec.  31— C.  J.  Bonnet,  Kobbe  &  Co., 
Bristow,  McCollum  &  Post,  Alfred  Crew. 

Dropped  from  membership  in  1903  : 

Failed    2 

Non-payment  of  dues   2 

Resigned   . .  .•   1 

Present  membership   192 

^Indicates  did  not  qualify  in  1903. 


Memorial  resolutions 

Deceased  y^^^  respecting 

Mr.  John  E.  Atwood. 

Members  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Otz, 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ray, 
The  resolutions  accompany  this  report. 


were  adopted  during  the 

Mr,  Henry  Abegg, 
Mr.  Frank  Cheney. 


Trade  conditions  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement  are  ably  pre- 
sented in  the  reports  of  representative  members  of  the  Association,  which 
accompany  this  brief  report  of  your  Secretary,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
record  them  here  to  ensure  for  them  a  wide  perusal.   They  are  as  follows : 

Div.  A.— Raw  Silk,  F.  Straehler. 

"  C. — Sewing  and  Spool  Silks,  C.  H.  Strickland. 

"  D. — Broad  Silks,  Fancies.  M.  C.  Migel. 

"  E. — Narrow  Goods,  Ribbons,  E.  N.  Herzog. 

"  I.— Printing,  etc.,  E.  Fred.  Post,  Jr. 

"  J.— Silk  Mill  Supplies,  Isaac  A.  Hall. 

"  K. — Manufacturers'  Agents  and 

Commission  Houses,  A.  J.  Quanz. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Secretary. 
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f  n  JWetnoriam 

JOHN  EDWIN  ATWOOD 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Atwood  at  his  home  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1903,  at  the  age  of  81  years,  the  silk  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  devoted  adherents. 

Mr.  Atwood,  who  was  indeed  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  the  industry, 
was  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  September  13,  1822,  and  was  the  second  of 
a  family  of  eight  children.  His  parents  were  William  and  Irene  (Harts- 
horn) Atwood,  both  descendants  of  old  colonial  families  in  Massachusetts. 

His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  United 
States,  engaging  in  that  pursuit  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  industry  was  in  its  infancy.  Not  only  did  he  manufacture  sewing  silk, 
but  he  also  cultivated  the  silk  worm  and  handled  the  raw  material  from 
the  cocoon  through  its  various  processes  up  to  finishing  goods.  Mr. 
William  Atwood  was  one  of  the  six  men  who  organized  the  celebrated 
Mansfield  Silk  Company  in  1829. 

Associated  at  a  very  early  age  with  his  father  in  raising  the  mulberry 
trees  upon  which  the  silk  worm  lived,  Mr.  John  E.  Atwood  mastered  every 
detail  of  the  business  as  it  was  carried  on  in  those  days.  About  1850  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  machinery  in  a  small  way  in  the 
vicinity  of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  associated  with  his  son,  Eugene.  This 
shop  was  only  24  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  soon  became  too  small  for  their  busi- 
ness. They  then  removed  to  Willimantic  and  became  known  as  the  At- 
wood Machine  Company. 

Early  in  1876  their  place  of  business  in  Willimantic  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  They  immediately  relocated  at  Stonington  in  what  was^  known  as  the 
Trumbull  factory,  and  their  growth  from  that  time  was  very  rapid.  From 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  John  E.  Atwood  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  September 
27,  1881,  describing  for  the  United  States  Census  of  1880  the  advances 
and  improvements  in  the  machinery  and  appliances  for  silk  throwing  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  the  following  significant  extract  is  taken : 

"If  we  stop  to  survey  the  progress  made,  we  find  that  one  operative 
will  spin  more  silk  and  do  it  much  better  than  2,000  could  a  half  century 
ago ;  the  room  occupied  would  be  only  about  one  four-hundredth  part  as 
much,  and  the  cost  of  the  machinery  about  one-twentieth." 

In  1898  the  Atwood  Machine  Company  consolidated  with  the  Morrison 
Company,  of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  under  the  title  of  The  Atwood-Morrison 
Company.  To-day,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Eugene  Atwood,  this 
company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  silk-throwing  machinery  in  the 
world,  their  plant  having  grown  from  the  small  building  first  occupied  in 
Mansfield  to  the  present  plant,  which  occupies  a  floor  space  of  nearly  60,- 
000  square  feet. 

Although  Mr.  John  E.  Atwood  never  learned  the  machinist's  trade,  he 
soon  became  an  adept  in  this  industry,  and  by  his  self-acquired  knowledge 
and  his  faculty  for  invention  he  made  valuable  and  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  silk-throwing  machinery,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  inventor  of  his  day  in  this  line.  In  every 
country  where  silk  is  manufactured,  the  Atwood  machinery  is  a  synonym 
for  reliability  and  efficiency. 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  that  we  record  with  sorrow  the  death  of  John  Edwin  Atwood, 
who  for  so  many  years  has  been  so  worthily  identified  with  the  silk  in- 
dustry of  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  surviving  family  of  Mr.  Atwood  our  sincere 
sympathies  are  hereby  extended  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  as  a  mark 
of  our  esteem  and  regard,  it  is  hereby 

Voted,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes  and  a  copy 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Atwood's  family. 
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ERNST  A.  OTZ 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  records 
its  keen  sense  of  loss  sustained  by  the  silk  industry  through  the  death,  on 
October  31,  1903,  at  his  residence  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  of  our  highly  es- 
teemed associate,  Mr.  Ernst  A.  Otz. 

Born  of  Swiss  parents,  who  were  temporarily  sojourning  in  Italy,  Mr. 
Otz  was  born  at  Naples,  January  20,  1853.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  January,  1879,  in  the  employ  of  J.  Schwarzenbach-Landis,  the  eminent 
silk  manufacturers  of  Zurich,  At  that  time  this  firm  was  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  Edward  Warburg  &  Co.,  and  later  by  their  successors, 
H.  Sallenbach  &  Co.,  and  in  both  these  firms  Mr.  Otz  was  conspicuous  for 
his  faithfulness  and  ability.  In  both  he  was  associated  also  with  Mr. 
Jacques  Huber. 

On  the  determination  of  the  Schwarzenbachs  to  establish  silk  manu- 
facturing plants  in  America,  the  American  firm  of  Schwarzenbach,  Huber 
&  Co.  was  formed  January  1,  1888,  Mr.  Otz  becoming  a  partner, 

Mr.  Otz  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Robert  Schwarzenbach.  For  his  business 
associates  sorrowed  by  his  death  we  express  our  sincerest  sympathy.  Mr. 
Otz  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
both  for  his  social  qualities  as  a  friend  and  his  trustworthiness  as  a  man. 
He  has  left  behind  only  kindly  memories  and  his  departure  from  this  life 
is  sincerely  mourned  by  all  our  members. 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  record  with  sorrow  the  death  of  our  esteemed  as- 
sociate, Mr,  Ernst  A.  Otz. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  widow  and  surviving 
relatives  of  Mr.  Otz  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  as  a  mark  of  our 
esteem  and  regard  it  is  hereby 

Voted,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes  and  a  copy 
be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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GEORGE  H.  RAY 


Born  1842.    Deceased,  Florence,  Mass.,  November  30,  1903. 


Whereas,  In  the  providence  of  God,  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company  has 
been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  by  death  of  George  H.  Ray,  treasurer 
and  director  of  the  company. 

Resolved,  That  the  Silk  Association  of  America  desires  to  record  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  for  his  honesty  and  integrity  and  excellent 
business  abilities. 

Mr.  Ray  served  his  country  with  credit  for  three  years  during  the 
Civil  War  as  a  member  of  the  18th  Connecticut  Regiment,  and  shortly 
after  he  was  mustered  out,  in  1865,  he  became  associated  with  the  Nono- 
tuck Silk  Company.  In  1884  he  was  made  assistant  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Eaton  in  1896  Mr.  Ray  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Ray  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  town  life  of  Florence,  Mass. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Florence  and  an  official  of 
the  Florence  Savings  Bank.  He  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  first 
Common  Council  of  the  town,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Forbes  Library  and  vice-president  of  the  Lilly  Library.  He  was 
twice  elected  commander  of  William  L.  Baker  Grand  Army  Post  and  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  Grand  Army  circles.  George  H.  Ray  enjoyed  the 
complete  confidence  of  his  business  associates  and  was  held  in  high  regard 
and  esteem  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Resolved,  That  our  sympathies  go  out  to  his  bereaved  family  in  their 
affliction,  and  as  our  tribute  to  his  many  Christian  traits  of  character  it 
is  hereby 

Voted,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ray's  family. 
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3^n  JEemoriam 


HENRY  ABEGG 


Deceased  January  27,  1904. 


The  Silk  Association  of  America  hereby  records  its  sense  of  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  death,  on  January  27,  1904,  of  Mr.  Henry  Abegg,  one  of  the 
foremost  foreign-born  silk  merchants  of  New  York. 

Born  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  January  28,  1827,  Mr. 
Abegg,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  came  to  the  United  States.  His  father  was  a 
Protestant  minister  in  the  village  of  Hinweil,  and  the  son  grew  to  be  a 
credit  to  his  sire.  He  was  educated  in  Zurich  and  had  the  advantage  of 
some  business  training  there  before  leaving  his  native  land. 

He  prospered  in  this  country  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
he  lost  his  fortune  through  his  connection  with  Southern  trade.  Thereupon 
he  associated  himself  with  the  dry  goods  importing  house  of  A.  Rusch  & 
Co.,  directed  by  the  father  of  his  present  surviving  partners.  When  Mr. 
A.  Rusch,  Sr.,  retired  from  business  Mr.  Abegg  became  a  partner  in  the 
succeeding  firm  of  Abegg  &  Rusch. 

Mr.  Abegg  was  endeared  to  all  his  associates  by  his  justness  of  pur- 
pose and  affability  of  manner,  and  his  personality  commanded  the  tender 
regard  of  his  large  circle  of  friends.    Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  that  we  mourn  the  loss  to  the  American  silk  trade  of  our  es- 
teemed fellow-member,  Mr.  Henry  Abegg,  and  as  a  merited  tribute  of  our 
esteem  it  is  hereby 

Vot^.d,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Abegg's  family. 
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3(n  JHentoriam 


FRANK  CHENEY 


Deceased,  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  February  4,  1904. 


Resolved,  That  the  business  life  and  mechanical  genius  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cheney  has  been  an  honor  to  the  American  silk  industry,  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  unanimously  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing minute  regarding  him. 

Frank  Cheney  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  eight  brothers  who 
founded  Cheney  Brothers  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  65  years  ago.  His 
death  at  87  years  of  age  deprives  the  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  of 
its  oldest  living  veteran  and  recalls  the  hard  struggles  which  fortunately 
were  destined  to  result  successfully  in  establishing  on  a  firm  foundation 
an  industry  which  was  then  in  its  infancy  in  this  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  take  pride  in  the  industrial  growth  and  success 
accomplished  by  the  family  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Cheney  was  a  conspicuous 
factor  in  mechanical  achievement. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  surviving  family  of  Mr.  Cheney  our  sincere 
sympathies  are  hereby  extended  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  as  a  mark 
of  our  esteem  and  regard,  it  is  hereby 

Voted,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes  and  a  copy 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Cheney's  family. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Straehler  {Messrs.  Otto  Reimers  &  Co., 
New  York). 


trade  in  a  decidedly  healthy  condition,  but  in  the  late  Spring  and  Summer 
of  1903  the  demand  fell  off  heavily;  manufacturers  were  forced  to  reduce 
their  output  to  a  considerable  extent,  orders  not  coming  in  as  freely  as 
expected,  and  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  decreased  accordingly. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  importers, 
as  well  as  those  of  manufacturers,  were  exceedingly  small,  and  prospects 
of  a  good  demand  for  the  first  supplies  of  the  Italian  and  Far  Eastern 
markets  were  very  favorable,  if  purchasable  at  reasonable  prices.  Heavy 
frosts,  however,  during  the  second  half  of  April  reduced  the  output  of  the 
Italian  and  French  crop  by  25%  to  30%,  and  a  sudden  and  heavy 
advance  took  place  at  those  centers  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
in  the  prices  for  cocoons,  increasing  the  laid-down  cost  of  those  silks  to 
a  range  out  of  the  reach  of  our  manufacturers. 

In  consequence,  attention  was  directed  to  Japanese  and  Qiina  raws, 
which,  owing  to  their  comparative  cheapness,  showed  to  better  advantage, 
and  a  large  business  was  transacted  in  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  the  market  in  June,  and  continued  at 
strong  prices  up  to  the  beginning  of  October.  By  that  time  the  unsold 
stock  in  Yokohama  amounted  to  10,000  piculs,  but  increased  rapidly  to 
23,000  piculs  by  the  end  of  November.  This  increase  in  offerings  at  that 
point  was  due  rather  to  the  anxiety  of  reelers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  prices  then  ruling,  rather  than  to  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  from 
consuming  markets.  The  demand  then  began  to  decrease  considerably, 
prices  commenced  to  fall,  and  by  the  end  of  December  they  were  about 
12%  to  14%  lower  than  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  constant  rumors  of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  which, 
combined  with  the  falling  off  in  consumption  in  this  country,  continued 
to  depress  the  market. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Italian  reelers,  by  reason  of  the  high  prices  paid 
for  their  cocoons,  could  not  dispose  of  their  production  except  at  a  heavy 
sacrifice,  and  shipped  very  little  to  this  market,  leaving  the  field  to  China 
and  Japan  silks.  By  the  end  of  December,  however,  they  saw  the  futility 
of  their  efforts  to  force  their  silks  on  our  manufacturers  at  the  previous 
high  prices  asked,  and  began  to  gradually  make  concessions,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  they  are  meeting  buyers  rather  freely. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Russia  did  not  have 
any  effect  upon  the  market  in  Yokohama  in  particular,  nor  on  the  silk 
trade  in  general.  And  it  looks  as  if  the  consequences  of  such  an  event 
had  already  been  discounted. 


Raw  Silk, 

Season 

1903-1904 


The  season  of  1903-1904  has  been  rather  unsat- 
isfactory to  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  im- 
porters of  raw  silk,  owing  to  several  incidents 
interfering  adversely  with  the  normal  course  of 
the  silk  trade. 


The  close  of  the  season  1902-1903  showed  the 
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Up  to  23rd  February  America  has 

imported  from 

Japan        37,188  bales,  against  40,108  bales 

last  season. 

Canton...  7,748 

7,008 

Shanghai.  8.058 

12,400 

« 

Europe...  5,583 

11,015 

Total..  58,576 

70,531 

tt 

The  following  are  the  prices  ruling 

on  the  16th  of  February,  1903,  31st  of 

October,  1903,  and  15th  of  March,  1904.    This  will 

show  the 

difference 

in  the  prices  of  silks  as  between  these  three  dates : 

Feb.  16, 

Oct.  31, 

Mar.  15, 

1903. 

1903. 

1904. 

  $4.80 

$4.65 

$4.30 

  4.60 

4.55 

420 

Sinshiu  Fil.  No.  1  

 4  35  /4.375 

4.05 

370 

Sinshiu  Fil.  No.   

  4.25 

3.95 

3.62» 

  4.428 

4.05/4.07* 

3.80 

  4.275 

3.95 

3.726 

Kakeda  No.  1  

  3.90 

3.95 

3.62* 

Kakeda  No.  2  

  3.80 

3.85 

3.55 

  4.60 

5.10 

4.45 

China  Steam  Fil.  2nd  grade,  1.2.3.  average  

  4.45 

4.45 

4.15 

China  Steam  Fil.  3rd  grade,  1.2.3.  average  

  4.35 

4.25 

3.85 

  3.70 

4.25 

365 

Mars  Sow  Yuet  Kee  No.  1  

  3.45 

3.75 

3.25 

Canton  Fil.  Extra  Extra  B  

  3.25 

3.30 

305 

Canton  Fil.  Extra  

 3.02V3.05 

3.15/3.20 

2.90/2.95 

Canton  Fil.  No.  1  Best  

 Nominal 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Canton  R.  R.,  1.2.3.  average  

 Nominal 

2.75 

2.70 

Sicilian  Messina  Extra,  13/15,  14/16  

  455 

4  80 

4.20 

Cevennes  Extra,  13/15,  14/16  

  440 

480 

4.35 

Italian  Extra  Classical,  13/15,  14/16  

  4.50 

4.75 

420 

Italian  Classical,  13/15, 14/16  

  4.35 

450 

4.05 

Italian  Best  No.  1,  13/15.  14/16  

  4.25 

4.45 

3.95 

New  York,  March  15,  1904. 


Presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Strickland  {Messrs.  B elding  Bros.  &  Co., 
New  York  City,  Rockville,  Conn.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
B elding y  Mich.). 

In  the  annual  report  of  March,  1903,  the  Silk 
Sewing  Silk  ^nd     ^^^^^  Manufacturers  were  congratulated  on  the 
,     J   J  largest  year's  sale  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

1  Wist  Industry  in  the  year  just  past,  conditions  were  not  so  favor- 
able to  a  large  output :  the  importation  of  Raw 
Silk  falling  about  2,000,000  pounds  short  of  1902 ;  notwithstanding  this,  the 
production  of  silk  threads  was  but  little  less  than  during  the  previous  year, 
and  the  amount  of  sales  in  some  instances  even  showing  a  gain,  which  may 
be  partly  attributable  to  the  unusual  demand  for  the  heavier  threads  used 
in  embroidering  and  trimming  gowns,  as  decreed  by  fashion. 
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The  amendment  to  the  Domestic  Commerce  Law,  in  relation  to  the  cor- 
rect marking  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  thread,  which  took  effect  January  1st 
last,  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  benefit  to  the  trade ;  as  the  goods  must  neces- 
sarily be  sold  more  nearly  upon  their  merit  where  weight  or  yardage  is 
known. 

There  appearing  to  be  a  growing  demand  among  the  trade  that  the 
color  number  be  stamped  on  each  spool  of  colored  silk,  the  manufacturers 
generally  are  adopting  this  method  of  marking. 

Prices  in  1903  were  fairly  well  maintained  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  when  prices  of  the  raw  weakening,  manufacturing  consumers  were 
quick  to  demand  a  reduction  in  price  of  threads ;  the  volume  of  business 
falling  off  at  the  same  time,  a  sagging  of  prices  followed.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  year's  business  was  quite  satisfactory. 

New  York,  March  22,  1904. 


Presented  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  (M.  C,  Migel  &  Co.,  New  York). 

The  outlook  in  the  Spring  of  1903  for  fancy  silks 
Pancv  might  say  was  most  discouraging.    It  would 

.     ^  seem  that  the  outlook  for  novelty  silks  of  all 

^"kS  kinds,  if  foulards  were  eliminated,  was  very  bad 

indeed.  Manufacturers  who  ordinarily  made  very 
large  collections  of  samples  in  order  to  take  orders  for  fancy  silks  were 
disheartened,  as  for  several  seasons  previous  to  the  Spring  of  1903  orders 
had  been  placed  in  such  limited  quantities  that  it  hardly  paid  to  invest 
largely  in  getting  up  collections.  Fall  season,  1903,  was  rather  a  hard  one 
for  all  varieties  of  silk  fabrics.  Novelties  not  being  wanted,  naturally  suf- 
fered more  than  plain  fabrics. 

In  connection  with  the  Fall  of  1903,  we  might  say  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  showed  a  courage  and  disposition  never  shown  at 
any  other  season.  Looms  were  stopped — both  on  plain  fabrics  and  novel- 
ties— until  in  some  of  our  factories  only  25%  of  the  machinery  was  run- 
ning, and  it  is  to  this  wise  and  safe  action  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
that  we  find  the  season  of  1904  opening  auspiciously,  and  have  seen  none 
of  the  financial  trouble  amongst  weaker  manufacturers  that  was  freely 
predicted,  and  no  very  large  stocks  of  merchandise  accumulated,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  auction  sales  and  other  desperate  means  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  them.  This  curtailment  of  production,  as  shown  during 
the  Fall  of  1903,  is  the  only  safety-valve  our  industry  possesses  in  times  of 
depression,  and  we  look  to  see  it  followed  more  and  more. 

In  referring  to  the  collections  of  fancy  silks  as  prepared  by  some  of  our 
leading  manufacturers  in  good  seasons,  we  might  say  that  the  amount  of 
energy  and  money  expended  by  them  is  really  astonishing.  The  cost  of 
some  collections  in  a  good  novelty  season  for  the  expenditure  of  samples 
alone  is  a  heavy  one.  We  are  far  ahead  of  the  European  manufacturers 
in  this  respect,  as  after  a  fashion  or  fancy  has  been  established  we  manipu- 
late it  and  diversify  it  in  a  great  number  of  ways,  and  always  irrespective 
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of  the  cost  of  making  samples.  This  means  a  much  greater  and  larger 
variety,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer  making  these  samples,  as  it 
enables  him  to  increase  the  variety  of  his  product  and  to  sell  various  pat- 
terns in  certain  markets  and  to  confine  his  designs.  The  expense  of  this 
collection  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods,  but  in  the  end  is  re- 
munerative, and  we  recommend  to  manufacturers  of  novelties  the  advisa- 
bility of  studying  this  question  carefully. 


suits.  These  have  to  be  made  in  neat  and  tasty  effects  and  does 
not  give  so  much  scope  in  the  producing  of  original  ideas  as  larger 
patterns  in  novelties  would.  It  has,  however,  stimulated  manufacturers  in 
novelties,  and  they  believe  that  the  turning  point  has  come  and  that  the 
demand  from  now  on  will  be  even  stronger  than  it  has  been.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  manufacturers  of  novelty  silks  themselves  may  kill 
this  new  demand.  The  silks  that  are  in  demand  are  desired  for  entire 
dresses,  which  means  that  the  fabric  must  be  of  a  sufficiently  good  quality 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Yet  there  is  being  placed  on  the  market 
qualities  that  are  so  absurdly  flimsy  that  the  use  of  them  for  these  costumes 
would  only  mean  the  death  warrant  of  the  demand  itself.  It  might  be  well 
to  caution  manufacturers  in  this  regard,  and  if  they  remain  united  as  to 
the  making  of  certain  standards  of  qualities  below  which  they  would  refuse 
to  go,  eventually  it  would  redound  to  their  own  benefit. 

It  would  seem  on  certain  qualities  of  novelty  and  colored  silks  now 
in  vogue  that  the  European  manufacturers  have  quite  an  advantage  over 
the  American.  This  refers  particularly  to  fabrics  that  are  beaten  very 
closely,  containing  a  great  many  picks,  such  as  Messaline  and  Messaline 
Faconne  and  others  of  this  order,  some  containing  as  many  as  160  picks 
to  the  inch,  and  as  in  this  country  most  manufacturers  have  to  pay  the 
operative  for  production  using  a  base  of  wages  founded  on  picks,  in  reality 
it  almost  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  the  article  here.  We  have  observed 
values  here  given  by  the  European  manufacturer  which  would  seem  almost 
incredible. 

We  sincerely  coincide  with  the  views  of  our  predecessor  in  writing 
this  article  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  American  Silk  Association  retain- 
ing an  expert  to  look  after  their  interests  at  the  Custom  House.  Individ- 
ually, the  manufacturers  here  have  no  time,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination, 
to  go  into  this  matter,  and  if  the  man  appointed  would  take  a  fair  and  yet 
broad  view  of  the  question  in  order  to  avoid  any  petty  annoyances  to  the 
importer,  it  would  certainly  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  American  manu- 
facturers. We  know  of  some  manufacturers  who  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  a  special  fund  for  the  retention  of  a  man  for  this  purpose. 

New  York,  March  16,  1904. 


The  Spring 
Season 


The  beginning  of  the  current  Spring  season  has 
been  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  demand 
for  fancy  silks.  Dame  Fashion  has  made  one 
of  her  periodical  somersaults  and  created  a 
demand   for   novelties   suitable   for  shirt-waist 
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Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  N.  Herzog  {Messrs.  Johnson^  Cowdin 
&  Co.,  New  York  City). 

The  year  1903  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the 
•p.*  f  ribbon  industry  of  our  country  as  one  of  great 

IvIDDOnS  expectations  and  severe  disappointments.  The 

first  three  months  were  bright  and  promising,  a 
strong  demand  set  in,  fashion  seemed  to  smile  upon  us;  the  raw  silk 
market  lent  its  aid,  when,  lo,  and  behold,  down  went  the  edifice  over-bur- 
dened by  the  tremendous  production,  and  insufficiently  supported  by 
a  feeble  demand.  After  that  time,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a  slight  reaction  set  in,  helping  materially 
to  stiffen  the  back-bone  of  manufacturers.  For  the  year  1904  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  we  shall  see  better  times,  as  all  the  fashion  evi- 
dence augurs  well  for  the  much  needed  improvement,  but  the  ribbon  trade 
is  not  at  all  in  the  flourishing  condition  we  would  like  to  see  it.  For  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  an  up-hill  fight.  The  manufacturers  are  partly 
to  blame  for  this,  while  Dame  Fashion  has  also  contributed  her  share. 

In  looking  over  the  statistics  for  1903  we  find  that  the  new  equipment 
in  looms  shows  an  increase  of  6%  only ;  although  this  seems  trifling,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  production  from  the  old  looms  has  grown 
largely.  This  is  due  to  the  new  appliances  which  a  great  many  mills  are 
adopting  for  increased  speed,  and  other  contrivances  tending  to  increase 
the  yardage  through  the  use  of  the  double-deck  batten.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  Yankee  manufacturer  deserves  his  full  share  of  credit  for 
taking  up  these  new  ideas,  which  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  can 
compete  mechanically  with,  if  not  out-strip,  any  looms  of  the  old  world. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  stops  there ;  he  has  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways ; 
quantity,  quantity,  is  the  one  sign  that  attracts  him.  Quality,  ideas,  in- 
genuity, textures,  originality  are  usually  left  for  others  to  exploit ;  here 
is  where  we  are  sadly  lacking.  Although  the  nucleus  for  all  ribbon  fash- 
ions emenates  from  abroad,  why  should  we  not  aid  in  developing  the 
novelties  we  can  create  if  we  will?  More  time  and  energy  should  be  de- 
voted to  bringing  out  what  is  beautiful  and  artistic  in  our  art,  which 
admits  of  so  many  possibilities.  The  field  is  large,  while  we  leave  it  almost 
entirely  to  others.  We  must  learn  to  diversify  our  manufacture  more.  In 
the  mad  scramble  for  yards  all  else  is  forgotten.  The  weaver's  motto  is 
"Not  how  good,  but  how  many,"  and  the  mill  owner  encourages  him  to 
the  full  extent. 

If  only  the  salesman  could  take  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  mills 
before  choosing  his  profession,  how  competent  he  would  be  to  fill  it  satis- 
factorily to  himself  and  his  employer !  Would  not  our  trade  be  on  a  much 
higher  plane,  and  would  not  our  results  be  much  more  profitable  if  he 
could  be  taught  the  value  of  silk  and  labor?  I  am  sure  the  customers 
would  not  begrudge  us  a  better  profit  which  would  help  to  lift  the  industry 
of  the  United  States  where  it  belongs.  Why  have  the  ribbon  imports  to 
this  country  grown  to  such  alarming  proportions? 
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Subjoined  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  customs  authorities : 

1899   $1,727,543 

1900   1,811,644 

1901   1,839,379 

1902   2,850,226 

1903   4,358,699 

Adding  50%  for  revenue  duties,  brings  up  the  figures  of  1903  to  the 
appalling  amount  of  about  $6,500,000,  and  this  does  not  include  hat  bands, 
which  come  in  under  a  separate  schedule.  The  American  output  of  rib- 
bons last  year  amounted  to  about  $21,000,000,  to  which  the  foreigner  con- 
tributed $6,500,000,  making  the  total  amount  $27,000,000,  so  that  25%  of 
these  figures  were  made  on  foreign  looms. 

On  October  27,  1903,  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
RibbonS  pralsers  rendered  a  decision   (G.  A.  5460)  re- 

^1      ,f,  J  garding  ribbons,  which  induced  the  Secretary  of 

daSSlhCa  as  ^j^^  Treasury  to  order,  without  notice,  that  all 

Trimmings  silk  ribbons  should  be  classified  as  "Trimmings" 

and  pay  60%  ad  valorem  duty.  Owing  to  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  by  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  that 
the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  contemplated  only  50%  duty  on  ribbons  which 
were  manifestly  ribbons  and  not  manufactured  for  trimming  purposes, 
Secretary  Shaw,  on  December  24,  1903,  suspended  the  operation  of  his 
previous  order  until  March  1,  1904,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  should  reverse  on  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers.  In  November  and  December,  1903,  therefore,  all 
ribbons  were  entered  either  in  bond  or  as  "trimmings,"  and  for  those 
months  the  statistics  will  show  a  very  great  falling  off  in  the  imports  of 
"ribbons."  In  this  matter  the  Silk  Association  unites  with  the  importers 
in  the  contention  that  actual  silk  ribbons,  although  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897,  were  intended  to  be  entered  at  50%  ad 
valorem  duty,  under  the  omnibus  clause  providing  that  rate  of  duty  for 
"all  silk  manufactures  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for." 

By  a  recent  order.  Secretary  Shaw  has  extended  the  time  to  the  1st 
of  April  for  the  classification  as  "trimmings"  to  apply,  unless  in  the  mean- 
time the  Circuit  Court  renders  a  decision. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  the  question  of 
The  Future  imports  seriously.    With  the  best  mounted  and 

equipped  mills  in  the  world,  where  every  modern 
improvement  is  eagerly  sought  for  and  taken  up,  we  cannot  allow  our 
competitors  to  rob  us  of  our  laurels.  We  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  details.  In  sacrificing  quality  to  yards  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
consumer  demands  perfectly  woven  and  finished  goods,  no  matter  how 
low  the  article  may  be  sold  in  the  market.  The  reason  that  foreign  cheap 
ribbons  are  getting  a  strong  foothold  here  is  because  they  are  better  made 
than  ours  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  buyer.  Then  the  importation  of 
velvet  ribbons,  which  are  scarcely  made  here,  helps  to  swell  the  figures; 
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while  the  extreme  novelties  are  an  important  feature,  their  high  value  and 
exclusiveness  prevents  them  from  reaching  the  masses.  Let  us  be  ag- 
gressive, working  in  harmony,  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  every  betterment 
tending  towards  maintaining  our  supremacy,  built  up  by  years  of  honest 
toiling.  Let  us  strive  to  be  leaders  in  the  ribbon-producing  industry  of 
the  world. 

New  York,  March  19,  1904. 


Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Fred.  Post,  Jr.  {The  Oriental  Silk  Printing 
Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.). 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1903  the  silk 
5jJJ^  printing  business  could  only  be  called  fair,  with 

^     ^  not  a  particularly  flattering  outlook  for  the  Fall 

Jrrinting  season.    Many  houses  dealing  in  printed  silks 

were  very  undecided  in  regard  to  their  future; 
some  of  the  more  pessimistic  predicting  a  great  failure,  while  a  few  of 
the  more  sanguine  looked  forward  to  merely  a  normal  demand.  For- 
tunately, with  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  business  assumed  a  decidedly 
healthier  tone,  and  with  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  large  business  was 
being  transacted  by  the  printers,  with  every  prospect  of  a  very  successful 
season. 

The  fact  that  comparatively  small  stocks  of  printed  goods  were  on 
hand  helped  very  materially  in  bringing  about  this  most  welcome  change, 
and  in  addition  there  is  now  a  new  factor  in  the  field  of  silk  printing. 

Whereas,  formerly,  this  business  was  almost  exclusively  controlled  by 
the  large  importing  houses,  at  present  many  of  the  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers are  now  printing  silks,  either  buying  in  the  grege  or  converting 
their  own  product.  This  business  has  now  assumed  very  large  propor- 
tions, one  house  alone  stating  they  will  print  between  800,000  and  1,000,000 
yards  of  silk  for  this  season. 

With  the  demand  for  warp  prints  now  assuming  such  proportions  as 
to  warrant  the  assumption  that  this  decidedly  beautiful  fabric  is  again 
coming  to  the  fore,  the  printer  may  look  forward  to  a  fairly  busy  Summer 
and  Fall. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  15,  1904. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  1.  A.  Hall  {Messrs.  I.  A.  Hall  &  Co.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.;  Allentown  Reed,  Harness  and  Mill  Supply  Co.^ 
Allentown,  Pa.). 

From  1860  to  the  present  time  the  silk  supply 
Silk  IVIill  business  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  develop- 

ment  of  the  silk  industry,  and  fully  maintained 
OUppllCS  the  standard  of  American  ingenuity,  ability  and 

perseverance,  and  assisted  materially  in  enabling 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  claim  their  superiority  over  for- 
eign competitors,  maintained  and  built  up  by  a  Protective  Tariff. 

The  general  impressions  prevailed  among  many  manufacturers,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  necessary  to  import  most  of  their  supplies, 
but  to-day  nearly  all  the  requirements  of  a  loom,  and  its  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery supplies,  are  made  in  this  country. 

The  up-to-date  supply  house  of  to-day  stands  as  the  department  store 
to  the  silk  trade,  where  a  manufacturer  can  secure  his  entire  outfit  at  a 
much  cheaper  cost,  keeping  one  ledger  account,  than  by  placing  his  orders 
with  a  number  of  different  concerns,  as  each  branch  of  the  business  has  a 
special  man  to  execute  orders  which  are  given  more  care  and  attention 
than  could  be  otherwise  expected.  Consequently,  the  manufacturer  is 
greatly  benefited  by  patronizing  a  concern  with  these  facilities. 


The  manufacture  of  reeds  is  a  trade  that  few 
JxCCdS  have  learned.    There  are  some  who  try  to  see 

how  cheap  a  reed  can  be  made  regardless  of  work 
produced.  There  is  no  objection  to  buying  a  good  reed  cheap  if  you  can, 
but  a  poorly  made  reed  will  be  dear  at  any  price.  Many  reeds  are  being 
sold  to-day  at  a  price  that  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should  be  any- 
thing but  inferior.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  manufacturer  to  determine 
whether  the  wire  for  the  reed  has  been  properly  prepared.  One-half  the 
labor  may  be  withheld  from  the  rolling  and  finishing,  and  the  buyer  per- 
haps not  know  the  difference,  but  the  silk  will  know  the  difference,  and 
the  chafing  in  the  loom  will  be  worth  more  than  the  higher  price  paid  for 
a  better  article.  A  lighter  wire  may  be  also  used,  which  makes  a  narrow 
dent  where  a  wide  one  is  needed,  and  is  worth  more  than  the  difference  in 
the  cost.  For  a  particular  class  of  goods  a  thin  dent  several  numbers  finer 
than  the  regular  is  required  to  make  perfect  cloth,  which  has  caused  much 
trouble  to  some  manufacturers  who  try  to  make  their  own  reeds.  They 
only  keep  in  stock  a  few  numbers  of  spring  wire  and  dents,  and  some- 
times employ  inexperienced  help.  There  are  no  two  things  more  impor- 
tant in  the  mifl  than  a  reed  and  harness,  and  the  cost  of  the  best  is  so 
small  that  the  amount  can  hardly  be  figured  in  a  piece  of  goods.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  price  and  the  lowest  on  these  articles  is 
next  to  nothing  on  a  loom  per  year,  but  the  difference  in  results  may 
amount  to  much. 
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There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  harness 
pj^'j^  made  to-day,  with  the  improved  machinery,  that 

one  can  only  briefly  state  their  use.  For  fine  rib- 
rl^rnCSS  bon  the  knitted  single  knot  with  a  firm  dressing 

to  hold  the  knot  is  the  least  expensive.  Next 
comes  the  knot  and  one-half  slightly  dressed,  the  braided  heddle,  and  for 
some  narrow  widths,  and  high-speed  looms,  are  the  mail  heddle,  nickel 
flat  steel  and  round  steel  heddles,  also  the  baked  or  varnished  heddle.  This 
also  applies  to  broad  silk,  with  the  exception  that  the  French  heddle  with- 
out any  knot  for  fine  weaves  is  practical. 

To-day  is  made  more  even  at  the  eye,  if  the 
Tacauarcl  coupling  is  double-threaded  and  made  on  the  new 

^     ^  and  most  ingenious  coupling  machine.    This  par- 

rldrnCSS  ticular  machine  threads  the  mail  and  makes  a 

complete  double  knot  at  each  end  of  the  coupling, 
that  will  not  slip,  and  each  coupling  is  exactly  the  same  length.  The  ma- 
chine was  completed  after  fourteen  years  of  experimenting,  and  performs 
the  work  of  five  girls.    It  is  a  marvel  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

A  most  important  feature  of  a  broad-silk  loom 
Shuttles  turning  out  cloth  with  a  perfect  edge  is  the 

shuttle  fitted  with  a  proper  tension,  and  there  are 
enough  different  kinds  on  the  market  to-day  to  make  anything  required. 
Many  of  our  inventions  have  been  copied  by  manufacturers  abroad.  The 
following  are  the  different  woods  used  in  the  construction  of  a  shuttle. 
Turkey  Boxwood,  West  India  Boxwood,  African  Boxwood,  Abyssinia  Box- 
wood, Dogwood  and  Persimmon  Wood. 

Are  being  made  to-day  more  perfect  than  for- 
Qtlills  merly,  on  machines  that  are  nearly  automatic,  and 

further  improvements  are  promised  in  the  near 
future  in  this  branch  of  the  trade. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  in  particular 
Miscellaneous  articles;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  everything 

required  in  the  equipment  of  a  silk  mill,  outside 
OUpplieS  of  machinery,  is  kept  in  stock  or  made  to  order, 

and  the  silk  manufacturer  has  been  greatly  con- 

venienced  thereby. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  21,  1904. 
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SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


A.  J.  Quanz    {Messrs.  Fleitmann  &  Co., 


It  is  encouraging  to  state  that  the  systematic  and 
harmonious  efforts  of  our  Association,  with  the 
importers  and  commission  houses,  have  shown 
greater  result  in  certain  directions  during  the  last 
twelve  months  than  in  any  previous  like  period. 
By  intelligent  co-operation  with  the  new  manage- 
ment of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Custom  House, 
a  plan  is  gradually  being  worked  out  and  adopted  whereby  a  basis  is  being 
established  which  will  help  give  the  proper  protection  to  the  home  manufac- 
turer, and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a  basis  of  equality  for  the  im- 
porter. 

For  instance,  in  the  family  of  general  "piece-dyed"  goods,  the  schedule 
of  values  according  to  count  and  deniers  has,  after  much  consideration, 
been  adopted,  which  virtually  brings  the  tariff  on  this  range  of  goods  down 
to  specific  control,  and  ought  to  do  much  to  straighten  our  former  irregu- 
larities. By  continuous  and  harmonious  effort  on  these  same  lines,  the  re- 
maining branches  in  the  silk  industry  could  and  should  be  brought  down 
to  a  like  wholesome  condition. 


Presented  by  Mr. 
New  York). 

Commission 
Houses  and 
Manufacturers^ 
Agents 


One  of  the  most  glaring  evils  still  existing  in  the 
Domestic  ^^^^  trade,  and  one  which  is  no  closer  to  the  point 

_  of  settlement  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  is  the 

1  rade  usages        lack  of  harmony  amongst  the  manufacturers  who 
sell  through  their  own  organizations  as  well  as 
through  the  commission  houses,  in  establishing  and  regulating  trade  usages 
based  on  sound  business  principles. 

The  custom  of  changing  the  price  of  an  order  once  given,  as  practised 
to-day  by  a  number  of  manufacturers,  in  order  "  to  hold  the  customer,"  is 
a  very  weak  one ;  it  establishes  a  bad  precedent  and  opens  the  door  to  un- 
just cancellations  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  buyers;  and  until  such  a 
custom  is  abolished  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  hold  customers  to 
their  contracts.  If  discontinued,  it  would,  without  doubt,  result  in  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  large  amount  of  unjust  cancellations  that  we  at  the  present 
time  suffer  from. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  from  our  Association 
to  make  a  renewed  and  energetic  attempt  to  bring  about  a  binding  agree- 
ment regulating  the  aforementioned  evil,  which  agreement  should  be  duly 
signed  by  all  the  manufacturers  and  commission  houses.  This  once  ac- 
complished, the  trade  would  more  often  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the 
Arbitration  Board  of  the  Association  in  the  event  of  disputes  between 
buyer  and  seller,  and  a  stimulus  would  immediately  be  given  to  general 
conditions  of  the  trade  which  would  be  appreciated  by  all. 

New  York.  March  21,  1904. 
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SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
Exhibit  F. 

RAW  SILK  PRICES,  1903,  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

IN   UNITED  oTATES  i-'OLLARS,  JrER  JrOUND  AT  THE  JjEGINNING  OF  THE 

Following  Months. 

1903 

Classical 
Italian. 

Japan  Best  No. 
1  Filatures. 

Shanghai  Steam 
Filatures, 
1st  Choice. 

Canton 
Extra  Extra 
Filatures. 

TV  r  1. 

July  

September  

60  Days  Basis. 

$4.35  @$4.50 
4.35  @  4.50 
4.35  @  4.50 
4.35  @  4.50 
4.45  @  4.55 
4.65  @  4.75 
4.60  @  4.70 
4.60  @  4.70 
4.70  @  4.75 
4.70  @  4.75 
4.65  @  4.70 
4.325@  4.50 

6  Mos.  Basis. 

$4.30  @$4.375 
4.376@  4.40 
4.35  @  4.45 
4.25  @  4.35 
4.20  @  4.30 
4.30  @  4.375 
4.30  @  4.40 
4.25  @  4.30 
4.25  @  4.325 
4.25  @  4.35 
4.15  @  4.20 
3.75  @  3.95 

6  Mos.  Basis. 

$4.50  @$4.60 
4.60  @  4.60 
4.60  @  4,60 
4.60  @  4.60 
4.55  @  4.55 
4.65  @  4.75 
4.75  @  4.85 
4.65  @  4.75 
5.00  @  5.20 
5.20  @  5.25 
5.00  @  5.15 
4.65  @  4.70 

6  Mos.  Basis. 

$3.25  @$3.45 
3.25  @  3.45 
3.25  @  3.45 
3.25  @  3.45 
3.30  @  3.40 
3.40  @  3.50 
3.30  @  3.40 
3.05  @  3.15 
3.50  @  3.60 
3.50  @  3.55 
3.45  @  3.50 
3.15  @  3.30 

Averages,  Low 

$4.51  @$4.62 

$4.23  @$4.31 

$4.73  @$4.80 

$3.305@$3.43 

Annual  Average . 

$4,565 

$4.27 

$4,765 

$3,367 

Annual  General  Average,  $4.23 

1904 

January  

February  

$4.30  @$4.40 
4.30  @  4.40 
4.15  @  4.25 

$3.85  @$3.95 
3.85  @  4.00 
3.70  @  3.75 

$4.65  @$4.70 
4.60  @  4.70 
4.60  @  4.70 

$3.20  @$3.25 
3.20  @  3.25 
3.30  @  3.45 

Averages,  Low 
and  High  

$4.25  @$4.35 

$3.80  @$3.90 

$4.616@$4.70 

$3.23@$3.316 

Average  for 
First  Three 
Months  1904. . 

$4.30 

$3.85 

$4,658 

$3.27 

General  Average,  $3.99 

SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  „ 
Silk  Exchange  Building,  Broadway  and  Broome  St.               i^RANKLIN  ALLEN, 

New, York  City,  March,  1904.  Secretary. 
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MEMBERS, 

1904 

Membership  Roll, 

Silk  Association  of  America, 

March  22,  J904 

92  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Ammonia  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

21-24  State  St.,  New  York. 

Ashley  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co  

109  Spring  St.  New  York. 

Astoria  Silk  Works  

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Audiger  &  Meyer  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Auffmordt,  C.  A.,  &  Co  

35  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Auger  &  Simon  Silk  Dyeing  Co.  . 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Barnard,  W.  H  

54  Howard  St.,  New  York. 

Beckett,  David,  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Belding  Bros.  &  Co  

526  Broadway,  New  York. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bloomsburg  Silk  Mill  

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Boettger  &  Hinze  

500  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.  Silk  Refinishing  Establishment.) 

Bonnet,  C.  J.,  Kobbe  &  Co  

41  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Bourdis,  J.,  &  Co  

29  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co  

New  London,  Conn. 

Brandes,  Julius,  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bristow,  McCollom  &  Post  .... 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co  

57  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Caesar,  H.  A.,  &  Co  

22  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

556  Broadway,  New  York. 

224  W.  26th  St.,  New  York. 

Cedar  Cliff  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Champlain  Silk  Mills  

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Charavay  &  Bodvin  

180  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

South  Manchester,  Conn. 

China  &  Japan  Trading  Co  

34  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

Clifton  Silk  Mills   . 

Weehawken,  N.  J. 
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Pntpr<^nn   ]NJ  T 

Corbftt   RpinharHt  Rr  Co 

Patpr^nn    W  T 

Cozzens,  Elbers  &  Prankard 

472  Broome  St    New  York 

Dyeing  Works 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Cromnton  &  TCnowle*;  T^onm  ^A/^nrks 

TV          ^VOCVl  ,  XTXCvOO. 

Dery  D  G 

De  Veer  H 

2Bfl         Brnadwav   New  Vnrk 

Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co 

S.'S  Greene  St    New  York 

Dohprtv  Rr  ^A/^aH<^w^»^tl^  Co 

T-^nffrcrtn    NT  T 
i  dlClsUlx,       ,  J, 

Doherty  Henry 

Pafersnn  T 

Eercrena  Gustav 

44*i  Rrnome  St    N^ew  York 

Eiseman  Samuel  &  Co 

71-7H  Grand  St    New  York 

•  X     1  l>    VJI 1  <XAi\X         C,    X^V^VV  XV^IXV. 

Empire  Silk  Co 

Patersnn   N  T 

Erstein  L   &  Bro 

1^4.  Snrino"  Sf     ^Tfw  Vr»rl^ 
J-Orr    ojJl  Illg    OL.,    1>ICW     x  Ul  Jv. 

Eureka  Silk  Mfg  Co 

?»4.5^  BmaHwav    ^Tew  Vnrlr 

•J^w    ±JHJaSS\)i  <Xj  f    Xi  C  W     X  V^i  JV. 

Fichter  &  Martin 

Bethlehem  Pa 

Fleitmann  &  Co 

4Qn  Bronme  St     New  Ynrlf 

Frank  &  Dugan 

fiQ  f^reene  St     New  YnrW 

Gaede  Robert 

PQtp>rcr»r»    N^  T 
X  ctLCl  oUll,   x\  .  J  ^ 

Gerli,  E,  &  Co 

S2  Oreene  St    New  York 

Gerli,  Paul  &  Co 

4.4.^  Brr»fMne  St     N'ew  Yr»rV 

German  Artistic  AVeavincr  C^n 

RR^-fiS'^  RrnaHwav    New  Ynrlr 

OOO-OOJ   XJ  1  vJdU W d J* ,   INCW     X  IV. 

Gilbert,  Wm  A  Co 

Strr»iiH<:V»iircr  "Pet 

OLi  t^UlLIoULll          X  d. 

Givernaud  Bros 

71  Greene  St    New  York 

Graef  Hat  Band  Mfg  Co 

Pot/^fcr^n    "NT  T 
X  dlCl  &(J11,  IN  .  J  . 

Greeff  &  Co    .  . 

lOfi  Snrin tr  St     Np>w  Vr>rl^ 

XUU    OjJl  ing    Ol.,    i.>CW     X  Ul  K. 

Grimshaw  Bros.  . 

Patersnn   N  T 

Grund,  Ernst 

fio  xjiuuine  oi,,  i\ew  lorK. 

Gudebrod  Bros  Co 

too  xjruduwciy,  i\ ew  lorK, 

Guerin,  Vve   &  Fils 

101   rire<an^>  St     Naw  V/->i-lr 

±yf±  vjieenc  »jc.,  i\ew  i orK. 

Guichard,  A,,  &  Co  ,    .  . 

92  Greene  St    New  YnrW 

Gwalter,  H.  L,  &  Co 

Ifi  A/Terrer  St     Npw  Vrkrlr 

Hackenburg,  Wm  B   &  Co 

X  uiidueipnia,  a  a. 

Hadden  &  Co 

ouo  xjroduwdy,  i\ew  lorK. 

Haenichen  Bros 

xTdLerson,  x\.  j. 

Hall,  I,  A.,  &  Co  

Piit**t*c/^ti  T 

X  dLCl  oUll,  IN  .  J  . 

Hammond,  Geo  A 

X  u tiidiii,  ^unn. 

Hand,  John,  &  Sons 

PQtrfit»c/*fcn  *\r  T 
X  dicrson,  In.  J. 

Hanssen  J  F 

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Harrison  &  Gore  Silk  Co 

iMcwDurgn,  IN.  X. 

Hartman,  F.  Q  

i-zdnviiie,  JT a. 

Haskell  Silk  Co 

vv  cbturooKe,  ivie. 

Heinemann,  Oscar 

Chicago,  111. 

Helvetia  Silk  Co 

xdterson,  in.  j. 

Heminway  &  Bartlett  Co.  .    .  . 

Watertown,  Conn. 

Hess,  Goldsmith  &  Co  

53  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Holbrook  Mfg.  Co  

468  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
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Holland  Mfg.  Co  

685  Broadway,  New  York. 

Holmes  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

1  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

74  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jennings,  Albert  Gould  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Co  

84-86  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kane,  Frank  E  

63  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Katterman  &  Mitchell  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

526  Broadway,  New  York. 

106  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Kridel,  J.,  Sons  &  Co  

47  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Kursheedt  Mfg.  Co  

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

84  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Liberty  Silk  Co  

476  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Liberty  Silk  Dyeing  Co  

Paterson,  N,  J. 

166  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

65  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Martin,  J.  B.,  Co  

Norwich,  Conn. 

Mayhew  Mfg.  Co  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Meding  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Miesch  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Migel,  M.  C,  &  Co  

41  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Miller  &  Ward  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mitsui  &  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

York,  Pa. 

Morimura,  Arai  &  Co  

100  Prince  St.,  New  York. 

Morrisania  Silk  Mills  

166th  St.  and  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

New  York. 

Murray,  Russell,  &  Co  

100  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Naef  Bros.  &  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

85  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

New  York  Silk  Conditioning  Works 

30-32  Varick  St.,  New  York. 

841  Broadway,  New  York. 

Norfolk  Silk  Co  

Norfolk,  Va. 

79  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Oelbermann,  Dommerich  &  Co.  . 

57  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Kenwood,  N.  Y. 
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Openhym,  Wm.,  &  Sons  

105  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paladini,  E.,  &  Co.  ....... 

29  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Paragon  Silk  Co  

37  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Passavant  &  Co  

85  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Paterson  Reed  &  Harness  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Peierls,  S.,  &  Co  

453  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Pelgram  &  Meyer  

117  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

Phalanx  Silk  Mill  

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Phoenix  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.  . 

106  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

Poidebard,  Antoine  

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pollak  Bros  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Post  &  Sheldon  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ramsay  &  Gore  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Read  &  Lovatt  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Reiling,  David,  &  Schoen  

97-99  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Reimers,  Otto,  &  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Rice,  A.  H.,  &  Co  

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

648  Broadway,  New  York. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  St.,  New  York. 

Ross,  E.  J.,  Mfg.  Co  

Wharton,  N.  J. 

Royal  Weaving  Co  

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Ryle,  Wm.,  &  Co  

54  Howard  St.,  New  York. 

Sauquoit  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schefer,  Schramm  &  Vogel  .... 

476  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

469  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

472  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Simon,  R.  &  H  

Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Skinner,  Wm.,  Mfg.  Co  

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Slatington  Textile  Mfg.  Co  

Slatington,  Pa. 

Smith  &  Kaufmann  

102  Prince  St.,  New  York. 

83-87  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Stafford,  Geo.  W  

Readville,  Mass. 

Standard  Silk  Co  

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Stearns,  John  N.,  &  Co  

68  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Stehli  &  Co  

105  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Stern  &  Pohly  

47  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Stewart  Silk  Co  

Easton,  Pa. 

Stirling  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Stirling,  N.  J. 

96  Prince  St.,  New  York. 

Straus,  F.  A.,  &  Co  

95  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Summit  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Summit,  N.  J. 

Susquehanna  Silk  Mills  

62  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Taff,  Alfred  

69  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

50  Howard  St.,  New  York. 

Townsend  &  Montant  

87-89  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
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Tweedy,  A.  E   Danbury,  Conn. 

United  Piece  Dye  Works   Lodi,  N.  J, 

Valentine  &  Bentley  Silk  Co   Newton,  N.  J. 

Victor,  Fred.,  &  Achelis.    .    .    .    .    .66  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Villa,  Alfonso   445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Vivanti  Bros   84-86  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

Walker  &  Co   445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Watson  Machine  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Weidmann  Silk  Dyeing  Co   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Widmer  Bros   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Williams  Silk  Mfg.  Co   756  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wolff,  Chas.,  &  Co   64  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Woodhouse,  Bopp  &  Co   462  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank   67  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

York  Silk  Mfg.  Co   York,  Pa. 

Total   ....  192  Members 
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Honorary  Members^  1872-1904 


1874.  *  Tomita,  Tetsnoski,  Hon  Tokio,  Japan 

1875.  Hamil,  Robert  „  Paterson,  N.  J. 

1877.  *  Takaki,  Samro,  Hon  Yokohama,  Japan 

1878.  Dale,  Thos.  N  Paterson,  N.  J. 

1878.         Haywood,  Geo.  M  New  York  City 

1878.  *  Allen,  Franklin  Silk  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

1879.  Ryle,  John,  Hon  Paterson,  N.  J. 

1882.  *  Sec.  of  the  Silk  Industry  Association  .     .    .      Paterson,  N.  J. 

1882.       *  The  Hon.  Seth  Low  Ex-Mayor  of  New  York 

1900.  *  His  Excellency,  Wu  Ting-fang,  Minister  of 

Commerce  of  the  Empire  of  China    .    .       Peking,  China 

1900.  *  His  Excellency,  Baron  Jutaro  Komura,  Min- 

ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan  ....    Tokio,  Japan 

1901.  *  Robert  Schwarzenbach  Thalweil,  Switzerland 


♦Living  in  1904. 
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Charles  Cheney. 

1876, 
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Sept.  6, 
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March  24, 
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Hon.  John  Hill,  M.  C. 

1885 

Jan.  18, 

May  7, 

J  CLS^KJU  ivUU. 

1886 

Feb.  2 
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1887, 

Nov.  6, 

T~ron   Tohn  RvIp  l^t  Prp<^  of  thp  Association 

Nov.  16 

Charles  T?  Pf^lo^ram 
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May  2, 
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Aug  24, 

Tsaias  TVTpvpr 

XoCllCiO  AVXVVVl* 

Nov.  26, 

Francis  Pott. 

1889, 

March  21, 

George  Rodney  Hanks. 

Nov.  1, 

Anthony  Bohem. 
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1890,  Jan.  21, 

Alfred  T.  Lilly. 

Nov.  13, 

Simeon  W.  Clapp. 

1891,  April  13, 

George  B.  Skinner. 

May  18, 

Louis  R.  Stelle. 

Dec.  18, 

Louis  Franke. 

1892,  Feb.  14, 

S.  M.  Meyenberg. 

1893,  Jan.  7, 

Abiel  Abbott  Low. 

Aug.  27, 

Denis  O'Donoghue. 

1894,  July  14, 

John  Comby. 

Aug.  20, 

James  Booth. 

Oct.  19, 

F.  Oden  Horstmann. 

1895,  May  12, 

J.  Phillips  Mackay. 

1896,  Jan.  13, 

E.  W.  Eaton. 

April  8, 

Henry  B.  Wilson. 

July  21, 

Franklin  S.  Hovey. 

Sept.  27, 

E.  K.  Rose. 

Oct.  17, 

Horatio  N.  Twombly. 

1898,  March  3, 

Briton  Richardson,  Vice-President  of  the  Association 

and  its  3d  Secretary. 

April  16, 

W.  P.  Uhlinger. 

June  8, 

Antonio  Giannetti. 

June  14, 

John  T.  Walker. 

Aug.  3, 

Philip  Walmsley. 

Aug.  14, 

Chas.  H.  Meyer. 

Aug.  30, 

J.  W.  C.  Seavey. 

Sept.  21, 

William  T.  Ryle. 

1899,  Jan.  16, 

William  Strange,  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Association. 

April  25, 

Benj.  Eastwood. 

May  30, 

R.  Warner  Hare. 

Oct.  21, 

Jas.  Jackson. 

Nov.  18, 

Louis  Soleliac. 

Nov.  21, 

Hon.  Garrett  A.  Hobart. 

Nov.  22, 

John  M.  Niles. 

1900,  April  4, 

Ferdinand  Eggena. 

May  2, 

Albert  Tilt,  4th  Pres.  of  the  Association. 

July  5, 

Reece  M.  Oberteuffer. 

July  31, 

Joseph  Walker. 

1901,  April  8, 

William  D.  Holmes. 

July  26, 

Robert  Simon. 

Nov.  3, 

David  Beckett. 

1902,  Feb.  28, 

William  Skinner. 

May  1, 

Henry  W.  Curtiss. 

June  9, 

Peter  Bailey. 

Sept.  12, 

Hugo  Funke. 

Sept.  25, 

John  Hand. 

Oct.  19, 

Herman  J.  Hanssen, 

Dec.  14, 

George  Alfred  Fletcher. 
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1903,  Jan.  4, 
Jan.  9, 
Feb.  26, 
March  30, 
Aug.  5, 
Sept.  20, 
Sept.  23, 
Oct.  31, 
Nov.  25, 
Nov.  30, 

1904,  Jan.  27, 
Feb.  4, 


P.  W.  Turner. 
Israel  Bannigan. 
James  McCreery. 
Adolphe  Openhym. 
Robert  Atherton. 
John  Edwin  Atwood. 
Daniel  J.  Sheehan. 
Ernest  A.  Otz. 
Clement  A.  Auffm'Ordt. 
Geo.  H.  Ray. 
Henry  Abegg. 
Frank  Cheney. 
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THE  XXXII 


ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET 


OF  THE  ASSOQATION 


HE  Thirty-second  Anniversary  Banquet  of  the  Silk 


-■-  Association  of  America  was  held  at  Delmonico's  in  the 
City  of  New  York  on  the  Evening  of  February  Eleventh, 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Four. 

The  Association  was  favored  with  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  list 
of  guests  at  the  President's  table. 

In  all  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  gentlemen  sat 
down.  The  Divine  Blessing  was  asked  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
Sage  Mackay,  D.D.,  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  New  York 
City. 

After  the  invocation,  and  before  the  guests  sat  down, 
all  joined  in  singing: 


In  compliment  to  the  Empire  of  Japan,  from  which 
country  our  President  and  Treasurer  had  recently  returned, 
the  decorations  of  the  Association's  officers  and  Banquet  Com- 
mittees, and  of  our  invited  guests  as  well,  took  the  form  this 
year  of  white  silk  chrysanthemums,  the  official  seal  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  A  further  compliment  to  the  land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  was  a  souvenir  representation  of  the  individual 
colors  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  which  floats  from  the  flag- 
staff of  every  Japanese  man-of-war,  and  which  accompanies 
every  regiment  in  the  army  in  Japan. 

A  silver  pocket  piece  representing  the  seal  of  the  Silk 
Association  was  one  of  the  Banquet  souvenirs  presented  to 
every  gentleman. 

Following  are  the  addresses  made  on  the  occasion. 


My  Country  !  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, — 
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President's  Table 


Mr.  IRA  DIMOCK   President  Nonotuck  Silk  Co. 

Mr.  K.  J.  IMANISHI  .  Manager  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 

The  Rev.  DONALD  SAGE  MACKAY,  D.D., 

Collegiate  Church,  New  York 

The  Hon.  ROBT.  BURNS  ARMSTRONG, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

Gen.  JOS.  W.  CONGDON, 

President  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 

The  Hon.  ROBT.  W.  TAYLER  Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  Hon.  S.  UCHIDA  .  Consul-General  of  Japan  at  New  York 

Mr.  CLARENCE  WHITMAN, 

President  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 

Mr.  JOHN  R.  VAN  WORMER, 

President  New  York  Athletic  Club 

Mr.  C.  A.  BLOOD  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co. 
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POST  PRANDIAL 

All  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man, — the  hungry  sinner! — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner. — Byron. 

Blessed  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crowned. — Goldsmith. 

Welcome. 

"  There  is  a  sincerity  of  welcome  breaking  through  the  chills  of  cere- 
mony and  selfishness,  and  thawing  every  heart  into  a  flow." — Washington 
Irving. 

Welcome  Address,  by  President  Jos*  W»  Congdon 

Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America:  I  greet  you  all, 
and  congratulate  you  upon  having  assembled  in  such  large  numbers  upon 
the  occasion  of  our  Thirty-second  Banquet.  To  you,  our  honored  guests, 
on  behalf  of  this  Association,  I  give  a  most  hearty  and  happy  welcome. 
We  appreciate  profoundly  your  acceptance  of  our  invitation,  and  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  do  us  in  accepting  of  our  humble  fare. 

I  want  to  say,  first,  that  I  think  the  Silk  Association  is  entitled  to 
"  a  good,  square  meal,"  in  recognition  of  what  it  has  accomplished  during 
the  year  last  past.  First,  much  has  been  done  abroad  toward  establishing 
the  custom  of  reeling  raw  silk  in  standard  American  Skeins.  Second,  the 
vexatious  hat-band  question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  manufac- 
turers have  no  more  trouble  in  that  direction.  Third,  our  Association 
has  secured  from  the  Treasury  Department  an  order  directing  that  the 
quantities  of  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  on  which  values,  upon 
which  revenue  duties  are  based,  are  advanced,  shall  be  published  in  the 
report  of  every  instance  when  advances  are  made.  This  is  more  impor- 
tant than  it  seems.  And,  fourth,  we  have  been  able  to  enter  into  a 
friendly  compact  with  the  freight  and  traffic  managers  of  all  the  trunk 
lines  of  railroads  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  (several  of  whom  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  greeting  here  to-night),  whereby  raw,  gum  and  skein- 
dyed  silks  may  be  shipped  as  freight,  instead  of  express;  the  result  of 
which  will  be  the  saving  of  many,  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  our 
raw-silk  dealers  and  manufacturers.  (Applause.) 

I  am  happy  to  report  a  considerable  gain  in  the  membership  of  this 
Association  since  we  last  dined  here,  and  this  increase  may  be  believed 
to  be  an  evidence  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  its  power  to  obtain  positive  benefits  for  the  industry,  by 
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means  of  its  united  force  and  organized  resources,  such  as  could  never 
result  from  individual  or  incoherent  efforts.  Our  membership  is  twenty 
per  cent,  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

It  is  customary,  and,  I  suppose,  consistent,  upon  occasions  like  the 
present,  to  take  a  squint  at  the  condition  of  the  silk  industry  in  general. 
The  wisdom  of  that  practice  might  be  questioned.  If  you  are  doing  well, 
and  making  money,  and  tell  of  it,  you  incite  your  competitors  to  fiercer 
rivalry,  and  influence  others  to  start  new  concerns  to  divide  your  profits. 
And  if  you  are  losing  money,  and  tell  of  it,  you  get  your  creditors  after 
you.  Truthfully,  we  have  to  admit  the  silk  business  has  been  "  on  the 
bum,"  as  the  boys  say,  since  last  summer,  and  the  usual  stereotyped 
stories  might  be  told  about  the  buyers  making  love  to  the  salesmen,  and 
the  salesmen  betraying  their  employers  into  the  toils  of  the  buyers.  We 
might  rehearse  again  the  lugubrious  tales  of  overproduction. 

We  might  recall  to  mind  one  of  Aesop's  fables,  as  we  used  to  dig 
them  out  of  the  Latin.  You  will  remember  a  trumpeter  and  an  artisan, 
or  mechanic,  were  taken  prisoners  in  battle,  and  pleaded  for  their  lives 
and  their  release  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  fighters — not  even 
armed.  It  was  adjudged  that  they  were  even  guiltier,  for  that  very  reason: 
— that  the  one  made  the  implements  of  the  war,  and  the  trumpeter  incited 
others  to  fight ; — and  so  they  were  ordered  to  be  electrocuted.  By  such 
reasoning  and  similar  philosophy,  we  would  to-night  order  that  our  enter- 
prising and  excellent  friends,  Mr.  Hutchins,  Mr.  Atwood  and  Mr. 
Schaum,  should  be  drawn  and  quartered  for  having  furnished  so  much 
machinery,  whether  they  got  paid  for  it  or  not.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

But  why  mourn  over  a  state  of  things  that  can't  be  helped?  We  have 
all  supposedly  done  our  best  in  close  competition.  Let  it  go  at  that.  Let 
us  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  epitaph  over  a  miner's  grave  in  the 
Rockies,  which  reads,  "  He  done  his  damnedest ;  angels  couldn't  do  no 
more." 

But  "  misery  loves  company,"  and  "  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
When  the  storm  rages,  and  there  seems  lots  of  trouble  in  life,  friends  are 
sure  to  get  closer  together.  According  to  an  ancient  legend,  there  once 
lived  an  old  baron,  whose  castle  reared  its  battlements  among  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Scotia's  highlands,  who  thought  to  procure  for  himself  and  his 
guests  some  music  as  grand  as  it  would  be  peculiar.  For  that  purpose, 
on  a  chain  between  two  of  the  highest  peaks,  he  strung  iron  bars  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  thicknesses,  and  varying,  of  course,  in  tone.  He 
expected  that  when  the  winds  would  waft  these  bars  hither  and  fro  they, 
like  a  mighty  harp,  would  discourse  weird  and  enchanting  music  as  never 
before  was  heard.  And  so  they  did;  not  when  the  morning  breezes  blew, 
nor  in  the  winds  when  the  sun  was  high,  nor  in  the  zephyrs  of  the  even- 
ing. These  did  not  move  the  iron  bars.  But  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
when  the  storm  burst  in  its  fury,  the  fierce  winds  smote,  and  swung,  and 
shook  those  mighty  bars,  and  their  tones  rang  out,  strong,  full-voiced 
and  rich  in  the  melody  of  the  iron  chords,  reverberating  like  some  greater, 
grander  organ  than  man  had  ever  heard,  unearthly  in  its  strength  and 
beauty.  (Applause.) 
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Somewhat  so,  let  us  to-night,  realizing  that  there  is  just  now  more 
storm  than  sunshine  in  the  air,  a  typhoon  of  competition  rather  than  the 
zephyrs  of  sweet  contentment  prevailing,  hope  that,  in  this  analogous  con- 
dition, may  be  heard  the  music  of  friendship  and  the  harmony  of  delightful 
intercourse.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  public  dinner  or  trade  banquet 
where  there  is  greater  open-hearted  fraternization,  more  good,  wholesome 
enjoyment  than  among  the  gentlemen  pirates,  the  gentlemen  bandits,  and 
the  confessed  gentlemen  jockies  of  the  silk  industry.  And  now  to  the 
regular  toasts  of  the  night. 

The  first  toast  before  us  is  "  Our  Country."  Out  in  Ohio,  which  is  dis- 
puting with  Virginia  the  right  to  be  called  the  Mother  of  Presidents,  as  she 
is  only  two  behind  Virginia,  in  the  northwest  corner  was  the  original 
"  Western  Reserve,"  a  great  bulwark  of  people  loving  freedom  and  appre- 
ciating the  institutions  of  our  country.  It  was  represented  for  more  than 
Hfty  years  in  Congress  by  three  men,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Lyman  Trumbull 
and  James  A.  Garfield.  Then  it  was  divided,  and  next  to  it  came  the  great 
McKinley  district,  of  which  Stark  County  was  the  centre,  and  from  that 
district  the  saint-like  McKinley  was  returned  until  he  came  to  be  our 
great  President.  Succeeding  him,  and  following  for  four  terms  in  Con- 
gress as  the  representative  of  that  district  was  Mr.  McKinley's  protege 
and  friend,  who  might  have  been  elected  for  the  fifth  and  more  terms  if 
he  had  not  declined,  the  Hon.  Robert  W.  Tayler,  from  Mahoning  County, 
now  Youngstown,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now  present  Mr. 
Tayler  to  you.  (Applause.) 

Our  Blessed  Country. 

"  With  opportunities  how  glorious, 
With  responsibilties  how  grave." 

Opportunity — Who  seeks  and  will  not  take  when  once  'tis  offered,  shall 
never  find  it  more." — Shakespeare. 

Responsibility — "  Where  the  motives  of  men's  actions  are  pure,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  former  is  no  more  to  be  imputed  to  them,  as  a  crime,  than 
the  appearance  of  the  latter;  for  both,  being  the  work  of  Nature,  are 
alike  unavoidable." — Washington. 

Response  by  the  Hon*  Robert  W.  Tayler 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen:  If  it  be  true  that  an  empty 
wagon  and  a  full  man  make  the  most  noise,  I  shudder  to  think  how  much 
noise  you  could  make  if  you  were  full.  (Laughter.) 

I  have  thus,  I  hope,  attached  myself  to  your  good  opinion  by  including 
all  of  you  in  the  class  of  teetotalers  at  this  moment.  I  ought  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  you  have  suffered,  I  was  going  to  say  a  very  narrow  escape, 
but  certainly  you  almost  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  hearing  me  talk  at 
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all,  because  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  your  amiable  Secretary — who,  if  he 
would  look  a  little  more  belligerent,  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
Admiral  Schley,  or,  perhaps,  I  had  better  say  if  Admiral  Schley  would 
look  as  pacific,  he  would  be  the  counterpart  of  your  Secretary — when  Mr. 
Allen  came  to  me  and  pushed  this  at  me  (holding  up  a  big  cigar).  I  said: 
"For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  that?"  "Why,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  cigar  that 
will  last  you  a  week."  I  said:  "That's  all  right.  I  was  afraid  it  was  a 
stomach  pump."  If  I  had  lost  my  dinner,  I  would,  of  course,  have  lost 
my  speech.  (Laughter.) 

Your  Chairman  has  referred,  as  all  people  in  his  position  introducing 
men  from  Ohio  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  the  fact  that  Ohio  is  all  but 
the  Chief  Mother  of  Presidents.  Well,  I  have  got  used  to  that  offensive 
language,  because  out  in  Ohio  we  do  not  like,  with  the  modesty  charac- 
teristic of  every  man  who  comes  from  there  (laughter),  to  have  it 
charged  that  we  have  political  aspirations  all  the  time.  We  do  not;  we 
simply  can't  help  it.  It  is  an  old  saying,  you  know,  that  is  repeated  in  our 
ears,  that  some  men  are  born  great,  and  some  are  born  in  Ohio.  Now, 
growing  out  of  that  declaration  you  cannot  conceive  what  things  have 
happened  to  Ohio.  We  discover  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  there 
are  more  legitimate  births  (berths)  in  Ohio  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

In  all  the  surrounding  States,  wherever  there  is  a  man  who  feels  that 
he  has  concealed  in  his  loins  the  making  of  a  future  President,  he  sends 
his  wife  to  Ohio  to  bear  her  children.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Well,  we  do 
have  a  great  State,  and  until  an  hour  ago  I  thought  we  were  facile  princeps 
in  the  world  of  politics ;  that  we  could  get  great  offices  and  hold  them 
longer  than  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  while  I  was  felicitating 
myself  upon  that  proposition,  and  suggesting  to  my  friend  here,  the 
Japanese  Consul-General  in  this  city,  that  thought,  he  told  me  that  to-day 
in  Japan  they  were  celebrating  the  2,564th  anniversary  of  the  present 
dynasty  which  rules  that  country ;  now  I  shall  go  back  to  Ohio  and  tell 
my  friends  that  they  may  take  heart  from  that,  for  surely  if  the  Japanese 
dynasty  can  remain  that  long  in  power,  the  Buckeyes  can.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  As  I  have  kept  getting  better  and  better  acquainted  with  my 
neighbor  here  from  Japan,  and  knowing  how  many  of  his  fellow-country- 
men have  spent  years  of  their  lives  among  us,  trying  to  find  out  what 
there  was  in  this  atmosphere  and  environment  to  learn  that  was  worth 
remembering  and  taking  back  to  Japan,  I  asked  him  what  it  was  that  they 
had  learned  from  us  that  was  of  most  use  to  them,  and  he  replied  that  the 
most  valuable  thing  that  Japan  had  taken  back  from  this  country  was 
David  Harum's  version  of  the  golden  rule:  "Do  unto  others — "  (Pro- 
longed laughter.)  Well,  I  observe  that  when  the  Silk  Association's  funny- 
bone  is  fractured,  it  unites  by  first  intention,  and  that  I  do  not  need  in  this 
presence  to  blue  print  David  Harum's  golden  rule.  (Renewed  laughter  and 
applause.) 

I  do  not  know  anything  that  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
talk,  especially  to  the  Silk  Association  of  America.    When  I  saw  your 
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program  I  suffered  at  first  a  sense  of  shock,  but,  after  all,  I  do  not  know 
when  Ms  came  along;  I  do  not  know  whether  Ms  means  at  the  end  of 
the  feed  or  at  the  end  of  the  flow  of  the  soul.  "  The  iron  tongue  of  mid- 
night hath  tolled  twelve."  General,  is  that  your  tongue  or  mine? 
(Laughter.) 

Toastmaster:   Mine  is  brass. 

Mr.  Tayler  :  But  this  sounds  like  base  treachery :  "  Let  not  the 
creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart."  Who 
put  that  in  ? 

Toastmaster:   That  was  Allen's  work.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Tayler:  I  suppose  he  put  that  in  just  before  he  put  this  in: 
"  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep."  He  was  about  to  expire  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  ''A  dinner  without  cheese  is  like  a  pretty  woman  with 
only  one  eye."  Well,  I  tried  that  (laughter),  and  I  don't  know  any  more 
now  than  I  did  before  I  tried  it.  I  wish  the  man  that  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  that  in  there  would  write  me  a  letter  after  I  get  home  and  tell 
me  how  I  can  find  that  out.  (Laughter.) 

Herbert  Spencer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  serious  men  that  ever  lived, 
I  suppose,  says  that  before  woman  thought  of  protecting  herself  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  she  proceeded  to  put  a 
ribbon,  or  some  other  gaudy  predecessor  of  silk,  around  her  neck,  and 
jewels  in  her  ears,  and  thus  proclaimed  herself  fully  clad.  That  was  before 
the  days  even  of  the  fig-leaf.  (Laughter.)  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  I 
am  addressing  the  sordid  successors  of  those  who  at  the  dawn  of  time, 
when  the  human  race  began  and  woman  developed  into  woman,  under- 
took to  teach  them  that  it  was  far  more  important  to  adorn  themselves 
than  to  do  anything  else,  for  in  all  time  since  silk  has  been  made  it  has 
been  the  evidential  fact  of  riches  and  luxury.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  anybody  that  ever  made  silk  got  rich  (laughter),  but  only 
that  those  who  used  it  had  to  be  rich  to  get  it. 

Now,  I  have  been  asked  to  respond  to  the  toast — and  you  notice  I  have 
been  doing  it — "  Our  Blessed  Country."  Whenever  I  talk  about  our  coun- 
try, of  course,  I  do  not  need  to  mention  the  fact,  but  you  will  know  I 
always  have  Ohio  in  my  mind.  "  With  opportunities  how  glorious,  with 
responsibilities  how  grave." 

The  spirit  of  this  toast  appeals  with  special  force  to  the  Silk  Associa- 
tion of  America.  We  all  rejoice  in  our  blessed  country,  glory  in  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  realize  the  attendant  responsibilities,  but  we  would  not  be 
here  at  all  if  its  glorious  opportunities  did  not  conspire  to  make  it  a 
blessed  country. 

When,  however,  the  Silk  Association  proclaims  our  glorious  oppor- 
tunities and  recognizes  the  grave  responsibilities  which  follow,  it  pays 
tribute  to  the  very  origin  of  its  existence  and  the  promise  of  its  continued 
life.  There  could  be  no  Silk  Association,  there  could  be  no  great  silk 
industry  in  America  if  it  were  not  for  the  glorious  opportunities^  which  our 
country  offers,  and  offers  in  a  specific  and  concrete  form.  (Applause.) 

A  country  in  which  the  silk  industry  has  grown  in  thirty  years  from 
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six  millions  to  nearly  a  hundred  millions  annually  is  indeed  a  blessed 
country;  a  country  which,  in  a  single  generation,  had  advanced  from  a 
position  of  practical  insignificance  to  the  very  first  place  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  value  of  silk  production  is  surely  a  country 
of  glorious  opportunities.  (Applause.) 

And  the  word  opportunity  in  this  relation  is  not  a  mere  abstraction. 
There  are  opportunities  of  various  kinds  everywhere  for  those  who  may 
see  them,  and  who  have  the  intelligence,  the  capacity,  and  the  means,  to 
make  use  of  them.  But  the  peculiar,  the  admirable,  the  characteristic 
basis  of  our  National  society  is  that  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  which 
the  individual  could  not  possibly  discover  or  use  for  himself.  When  gov- 
ernment, by  law,  does  for  the  individual  what  he  can  do  for  himself,  that 
is  paternalism.  When  government,  by  law,  furnishes  to  individuals 
opportunities  which  they  are  powerless  to  make  for  themselves,  that  is 
protection.  (Applause.) 

When  government,  by  law,  undertakes  to  fix  wages  or  to  manage  the 
business  of  private  individuals,  that  is  paternalism ;  in  time  it  will  break 
into  fragments. 

When  government — that  is,  organized  society — finds  that  it  has  a 
higher  order  of  civilization  pervading  its  members  than  elsewhere  exists, 
it  rightfully  enacts  the  role  of  policeman,  and  stands  in  our  custom- 
houses, protecting  the  opportunities  which  the  higher  civilization  affords 
its  members.  Government  cannot  reform,  or  reorganize,  or  improve 
society  outside  of  the  reach  of  its  own  laws ;  but  it  can  say  to  other 
societies  and  communities,  "  We  can  interfere  with  your  disturbance  of 
our  social  standards."  (Applause.) 

And  so,  when  it  finds  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  American  workman  must  expend  more  than  his  fellow- 
workman  in  another  country  where  the  standard  of  living  is  lower,  and 
must,  therefore,  receive  more  wages,  our  country,  our  truly  blessed  coun- 
try, says  to  the  country  whose  social  conditions  it  cannot  regulate,  "  You 
shall  not  compete  with  our  civilization  with  your  products,  except  on 
terms  of  equality."  (Applause.) 

Thus  we  do  for  our  people  what  no  courage  and  no  intelligence  could 
do  for  the  people  themselves ;  we  preserve  their  opportunities ;  we  protect 
their  civilization.    Just  as  the  man  of  accomplishments  and  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  is  protected  from  the  assault  of  a  Bowery 
1         thug  by  the  policeman's  club,  and  must  be  so  protected,  so  the  higher 
.        civilization  protects  itself  from  the  ravages  and  lowering  influence  of  the 
1        lower  civilization, 

I  If  the  Almighty  has  not  put  an  embargo  on  the  manufacture  of  silk 

I  goods  in  America,  why  should  the  higher  wages  made  necessary  by  our 
i  i  standard  of  living  put  an  embargo  on  it?  The  policy  of  our  country,  we 
*         rejoice  to  know,  is,     Raise  the  standard  of  living,"    Thus,  and  thus  only 

can  we  keep  and  enjoy  our  glorious  opportunities. 
'  When  all  the  countries  in  the  world  which  may  be  our  competitors 

are  alike  glorious  in  their  opportunities  and  alike  elevated  in  their  stand- 
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ards  of  living,  then,  and  not  sooner,  will  the  time  have  come  when  this 
country  may  cease  to  concern  itself  about  the  protection  of  American 
opportunities  for  the  American  people. 

No  man  can  make  his  own  environment;  he  may  select  it,  but  he 
cannot  make  it.  To  those  who,  in  older  countries,  find  their  environment 
unpleasing  and  their  opportunities  unsatisfying,  we  say — if  they  are  other- 
wise decent  and  suitable  and  fit — come  over,  come  to  us;  here  is  an  en- 
vironment wherein  opportunity  knocks  at  every  man's  door,  and  has  been 
known  to  knock  more  than  once.  (Applause.)  In  all  our  experience 
with  men,  and  in  public  life,  no  man  ever  so  appreciated  the  glorious 
opportunities  of  America  and  realized  the  grave  responsibilities  flowing 
from  those  opportunities  as  did  that  great  and  good  man  now  gone  to  his 
rest,  William  McKinley.  (Applause.)  History  will  say  of  him,  and  for 
him,  whatever  it  may  say  of  his  mental  altitude,  whatever  it  may  say  of 
his  greatness  as  compared  with  other  great  sons  of  America,  that  he 
did  greater  things  for  the  material  welfare  of  his  country,  in  a  practical 
sense,  than  any  man  that  ever  lived  within  our  borders.  (Applause.)  He 
did  not  come  upon  such  times  as  Lincoln  found,  when  a  great  race  of 
people  might  be  disenthralled,  and  from  such  a  viewpoint  as  that  we  can 
institute  no  comparison;  but  if  it  be  said  that  to  achieve  fame  by  doing 
mighty  things  for  the  mere  material  welfare  of  a  people  is  not  all  of  lije 
or  ruling,  then  I  say  to  you  that  no  man  ever  lived  in  the  limelight  of  the 
public  gaze  who  presented  such  a  superb  and  magnificent  example  of  all 
the  virtues  that  man  should  possess  as  William  McKinley.  Loving,  gentle, 
patient,  honorable,  highminded,  always  beautiful  in  his  acts,  he  stands 
as  the  magnificent  composite  of  American  life  and  American  character. 
(Applause.) 

But,  as  there  is  no  success  without  labor,  as  reward  is  the  successor 
to  toil,  so  there  are  no  opportunities  without  responsibility;  and  if  the 
opportunities  be  glorious,  the  responsibilities  are  grave.  And  the  peculiar 
and  particular  responsibility  which  I  desire  to-night  to  emphasize  strikes 
always  the  keynote,  "  Conservatism."  Not  Bourbon  conservatism,  but 
sane,  thoughtful  conservatism ;  the  conservatism  that  our  stupendous 
development  has  made  necessary  in  a  sense  which  only  the  modern  world 
has  needed  or  conceived. 

When  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  our  responsibilities,  the  history  of 
modern  society  is  a  mighty,  an  impressive  and  a  fearful  thing  to  contem- 
plate. When  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  unknown  world,  she  was  merely 
the  nominal  military  and  political  dictator  of  hundreds  of  segregated 
communities  which  felt  the  hand  of  the  master  only  at  rare  moments; 
they  ordinarily  pursued  their  daily  toil,  married  and  were  given  in  mar- 
riage, worked,  lived  and  died,  unchanged  and  unmoved.  The  impulse 
originating  in  one  set  of  units  was  sluggishly  imparted  to  its  neighbor, 
and  thence,  still  more  sluggishly,  passed  to  the  next.  It  was  soon  lost  in 
the  general  inertia.  Such  may  be  said  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  description 
of  general  conditions  as  they  prevailed  down  to  a  very  recent  date. 
But  now  society  is  so  highly  organized,  its  various  segments  are  so  deli- 
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cately  poised  and  correlated,  that  what  touches  one  part  is  felt  throughout 
the  delicate  and  sensitive  structure. 

If  there  is  strength  in  organization,  there  is  also  weakness.  The 
strength  may  inhere  in  the  organization  as  such,  but  its  various  members 
are  so  intimately  associated  that  the  number  of  the  shocks  which  they 
are  likely  to  receive  is  inconceivably  multiplied  and  the  vigor  of  the  shock 
enormously  emphasized.  The  consequences  of  this  highly  wrought  organ- 
ization of  modern  society  are  quite  as  interesting  and  remarkable  as 
organic  life  itself.  Imagine  an  organism  composed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  independent,  isolated  nerve  centres,  physically  but  nervelessly  attached 
to  each  other.  To  touch  or  pierce  one  of  them  is  its  own  concern;  its 
neighbors  feel  it  not  and  know  it  not.  The  agglomerated  mass  might 
serve  to  protect  the  separate  units  from  the  consequences  of  their  sepa- 
rate weakness  against  assault,  but  beyond  that  their  several  parts  have 
no  concern,  one  for  the  other.  If  we  conceive,  however,  these  nerve 
centres,  no  longer  independent  or  isolated,  but  attached  by  nerves,  each  to 
its  neighbor,  the  pain  of  one  is  the  sensation  of  all ;  the  life  of  one  may 
depend  upon  the  life  of  its  neighbors;  all  suffer  and  all  enjoy  together. 
It  is  so  with  modern  society,  because  it  is  so  highly  organized,  and 
because  the  press  and  electric  current  have  made  the  emotions  of  one 
part  simultaneously  the  possession  of  all.  The  result  of  all  this  is  an 
immense  development  of  the  influence,  the  power,  and,  consequently,  the 
responsibility  of  those  whose  conduct  is  calculated  to  have  any  influ- 
ence at  all. 

The  alarming  artificiality  of  our  social  organization  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example  or  two.  If  two  or  three  men  whose  names  might  be 
easily  guessed  should  so  determine,  they  could,  within  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours,  produce  a  Wall  Street  panic  which,  while  it  would  not 
destroy  one  dollar's  worth  of  tangible  or  appraisable  property,  would 
bring  ruin  to  tens  of  thousands  of  worthy  and  honest  people.  The  abso- 
lute destruction  of  $100,000,000  worth  of  property  in  Baltimore  the  other 
day  was  not  fraught  with  as  much  financial  loss  and  personal  ruin  as  a 
panic  in  Wall  Street,  which,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  compelled  owners  of 
securities  to  unload  their  stocks. 

The  responsibilities  laid  by  our  modern  social  organization  upon  men 
of  commanding  influence  in  such  stations  are  truly  grave  and  momentous. 
The  same  kind  of  responsibility  attaches,  with  varying  degrees  of  gravity,  to 
all  persons  who  hold  positions  of  consequence  either  in  business  or  in 
government.  If  the  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  should 
announce  some  radical  departure  from  the  settled  methods  of  business, 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  his  acts  no  man  could  predict  or  appraise.  Fifty 
years  ago,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Wall  Street  picture  I  have  made  could 
not  have  been  painted — the  imagination  could  not  have  conceived  it. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  revolutionary  methods  of  some  iron  master 
would  have  passed  unnoticed  except  by  his  immediate  neighbors.  The 
tempest  now  raging  in  the  Orient  arouses  the  sympathies,  the  interests 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  whole  civilized  world.    The  peace  of  the 
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world  may  be  hanging  in  the  balance.  Our  own  country,  though  far 
removed,  and  apparently,  in  a  diplomatic  sense,  unconcerned  as  to  the 
fate  of  Corea  or  the  success  of  either  power,  has  yet  so  committed  herself 
to  the  autonomy  of  China  that  if  that  be  threatened,  no  one  may  say 
where  our  interest  and  our  honor  may  lead  us.  The  whole  world  is  on 
the  edge  of  war.  It  is  passing  through  a  period  of  transition,  full  of 
risks  and  chances,  desperate  and  fearful.  When  it  emerges,  it  will  emerge 
into  a  state  of  mutual  relation  and  interests  wherein  war  will  be  impos- 
sible, and  fraternity  and  interest  will  go  hand  in  hand  along  the  paths 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  (Applause.) 

But,  meantime;  ah,  the  meantime,  how  grave  the  responsibilities  upon 
the  American  people  and  upon  those  responsibilities  in  its  government. 
Now,  that  wise  conservatism  which  should,  and,  I  am  sure,  will,  control 
the  acts  and  policy  of  this  country  in  its  foreign  relations,  must  none  the 
less  control  it  in  its  domestic  affairs.  To  maintain  confidence,  we  must 
be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  radical  departure  from  existing  policies. 
Strong  as  modern  society  is,  it  had  a  larger  capacity  to  suffer  from  shock 
than  primitive  and  less  organized  society.  And  shock  can  only  be  averted 
by  conservative  development. 

Whatever,  therefore,  operates  to  disturb  business  conditions  is  harm- 
ful, however  useful  the  ideal  conditions  to  which,  in  the  abstract,  it 
might  tend. 

Conservatism  begets  confidence.  Confidence  brings  stability,  and  suc- 
cess and  progress  are  the  inheritance. 

Unwisdom  at  St.  James,  unwisdom  at  Paris,  unwisdom  in  Berlin,  or 
at  the  White  House,  could  plunge  all  of  the  great  powers  into  this  conflict 
to  the  everlasting  injury  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Even  the  plan  of  our 
great  Secretary  of  State  for  neutralizing  China  is  fraught  with  dangers. 
And  for  us,  there  is  another  danger  that  somebody  will  get  Congress  to 
tinker  with  the  tariff.  As  to  that,  in  the  words  of  a  great  Ohioian,  "Let 
well  enough  alone."  ("Three  cheers  for  Mark  Hanna!"  shouted  some- 
body, and  they  were  given.)  You  cheer  a  good  man,  but,  in  this  crucial 
period  in  the  world's  history,  we  have  the  right  man  in  the  White  House. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

And  this  I  say  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  no  man  more  thoroughly 
appreciates  our  glorious  opportunities  and  their  consequent  responsi- 
bilities, grave  and  continuous.  He  is  courageous  and  honest,  earnest  and 
intelligent.  He  has  developed  patience,  and  he  has  done  great  and  mag- 
nificent things.  But,  above  and  beyond  all,  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  an  American.  (Great 
applause.) 

President  Congdon  :  After  the  toast  to  our  country  comes  in  cour- 
tesy the  recognition  of  other  countries,  and  we  have  in  the  next  toast 
recognized  that  country — ^that  nation — which  is  perhaps  most  prominent 
in  the  world's  eye  to-day,  "Dai  Nippon,"  which,  being  interpreted  into 
United  States,  means  Grand  Japan.    (Great  applause  and  cheers.) 
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I  trust  you  have  all  read  the  accompanying  verse,  the  last  line  of 
which  is : 

"  We  are  twin — we  are  twin,  and  our  mother's  breast 
Is  the  civilizing  sea." 

Speaking  personally,  first,  it  was  my  privilege,  in  company  with 
Colonel  Homer,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  to  go 
to  Japan  last  year;  and  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  were  over- 
whelmed with  courtesies  and  the  proffers  of  attention  and  hospitalities. 
If  we  had  been  princes  of  the  royal  blood  we  could  not  have  received 
more  attention  and  hospitable  courtesy. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  was  altogether  because  America  takes  two-thirds 
of  all  the  silk  that  Japan  produces,  but  we  were  the  first  officer  and  the 
financial  officer  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America.  And  in  the  Orient, 
as  in  Europe,  the  statistics  and  the  management  of  the  Silk  Association 
and  industry  of  America  are  taken  as  authoritative.  We  occupy  a  very 
distinguished  position.  We  have  the  greatest  silk  organization  in  the 
world,  and  that  of  Lyons  comes  next. 

I  want  to  say  for  myself  and  Colonel  Homer  that  it  is  our  conviction 
;        that  no  more  polite,  genteel,  hospitable  and  courteous  treatment  can  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  globe  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  "  Dai 
Nippon."    (Great  applause.) 

We  were  given  eighteen  or  twenty  official  banquets  and  receptions  by 
the  leading  organizations  of  Yokohama,  Tokio,  Kioto,  Osaka  and  other 
places.  Among  distinguished  individuals.  Baron  Komura,  whom  you 
remember  as  formerly  the  able  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington,  now  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Japan;  Baron  Otani,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  Ono,  President  of  the  Raw  Silk  Guild;  Mr. 
Shito,  of  the  Conditioning  Works,  and  Baron  Shibusawa,  the  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan of  Japan,  and  several  others,  entertained  us  most  royally  and  hos- 
pitably, and  we  desire  to  make  our  profound  acknowledgment  and  appre- 
I        ciation  therefor. 

His  Excellency,  Mr.  Takahira,  the  Minister  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States,  was  to  have  been  here,  and  he  expected  a  great  enjoyment  this 
!i        evening.    He  prepared  a  speech  at  our  request,  and  has  sent  it  on  in  ad- 
1        vance  to  the  reporters,  but  they  do  not  make  any  discount  for  not  having 
to  take  it  down  and  having  it  prepared  in  this  way,  and  it  will  be  read 
i        by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Uchida,  the  Japanese  Consul-General  to 
jj        New  York.    Minister  Takahira  has  sent  a  dispatch  which  expresses  his 
sincere  regret  that  urgent  public  business — I  suppose  that  means  circum- 
l»        stances  over  which  he  has   no  control    (laughter) — and  there  are  cir- 
i        cumstances  which  have  control  over  some  other  people  very  particularly, 
I        prevents  his  attendance,  and  regrets  exceedingly  his  absence. 

I  Washington,  D.  C,  February  11. 

I        Franklin  Allen,  Silk  Exchange  Building,  New  York. 
!  I  regret  that  at  the  last  moment  urgent  public  business  prevents  my 

^        attendance  at  the  dinner  of  your  Association.   Please  express  to  the  officers 
and  members  my  earnest  wish  that  the  future  of  the  Association  may  be 
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as  prosperous  at  its  past,  and  that  it  may  continue  to  grow  in  power  and 
prosperity  as  the  controlling  influence  of  a  great  commercial  interest  in 
which  my  country,  like  the  United  States,  is  deeply  concerned.  Please 
also  thank  your  honored  President  most  cordially  on  my  behalf  for  his 
courtesy  and  consideration  in  voicing  the  remarks  I  had  hoped  to  have 
the  privilege  of  making  in  person. 

[Signed]  Takahira. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  make  one  point  here;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to,  as 
an  official,  and  am  not  expected  to  show  any  preference  for  one  side  or 
the  other  in  this  conflict  from  a  personal  view,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  impressed  me  over  in  Japan  in  one  direction. 

Japan  is  a  nation  of  families.  They  are  not  polygamous.  A  Japanese 
man  has  his  family,  and  he  is  loyal  to  his  family,  and  the  more  children 
he  has  the  happier  he  is.  A  woman  without  children  in  Japan  is  no  credit 
to  herself  or  her  husband,  and  if  she  does  not  have  children  the  chances 
are  that  he  divorces  himself  from  her.  (And,  by  the  way,  that  is  the 
loveliest  country  in  the  world  for  divorcing  people;  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  make  a  declaration  and  file  it,  and  they  get  their  divorce.  That 
declaration  costs  only  thirty-one  cents  in  our  money.)  Now  Japan  is 
swarming  with  people,  with  families,  with  honest  people.  Japan  has  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and  only 
about  sixteen  thousand  square  miles  of  that  is  arable.  Think  of  it ! 
California  is  just  about  the  same  size  as  Japan,  and  if  California  was 
peopled  as  Japan  is,  there  would  be  forty-five  million  of  people  in  Cali- 
fornia to-day.  If  Texas  was  peopled  as  Japan,  there  would  be  more  people 
in  Texas  than  there  are  in  the  whole  United  States  of  America  to-day, 
over  eighty-five  millions.  If  all  the  soil  in  Jersey  was  arable,  being  about 
eight  thousand  square  miles,  there  would  be  twenty-two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  people  living  as  in  Japan  in  New  Jersey.  Maine,  in  like  manner, 
would  have  forty-five  millions  of  people.  Now,  it  does  seem,  in  the  name 
of  philanthropy,  of  humanitarian  impulse  and  instinct,  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  Japan  should  have  an  outlet  in  Corea,  which  is  a  territory 
with  something  more  than  the  square  miles  of  Japan,  and  three  times 
the  arable  soil,  populated  only  by  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  people; 
people  in  degradation ;  people  who  have  no  laws,  no  system  of  laws,  no 
courts  of  justice  and  no  public  schools.  That  is  the  place  for  Japan's 
overplus,  with  her  compulsory  education,  her  consistent  laws,  her  admir- 
able and  honest  administration  of  government.  Now,  there  is  a  philan- 
thropic question,  and  a  humanitarian  question,  which,  I  trust,  you  will 
all  bear  in  mind.  (Applause.) 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Uchida,  for  many  years  Consul-General  of  Japan  in 
New  York,  will  now  read  to  you  the  address  prepared,  and  which  would 
have  been  delivered  by  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Takahira.  (Cheers  greeted  Mr. 
Uchida,  on  rising.) 
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Response  by  the  Hon.  Uchida 

[Consul-General  of  Japan  at  New  York] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  If  there  is  any  nation  in  the  world 
who  is  friendly  to  our  country,  no  matter  whether  we  are  in  peace  or 
war  with  other  powers,  that  is  the  United  States.  (Great  applause.)  Our 
country,  as  you  all  know,  was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
you  Americans  about  a  half  century  ago,  and  we  owe  you  much  for  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  ever  since  that  time.  Our  people  in  this  coun- 
try, and  also  at  home,  highly  appreciate  American  sympathy  with  Japan 
in  our  present  struggle  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world. 
(Applause.)  Our  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Takahira,  expected  to  be 
here  with  us  to-night,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  been  prevented  by 
his  official  business  from  having  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  banquet; 
and,  at  the  request  of  President  Congdon,  I  have  the  honor  of  reading  his 
speech,  and  this  is  it: 

Dai  Nippon. 

"  Brother,  give  me  thy  helping  hand. 

Brother,  stand  thou  by  me. 
We  are  the  vanguards  of  the  land, 

And  the  first-born  of  the  free. 
I  in  the  East,  as  thou  in  the  West, 
We  are  twin — we  are  twin,  and  our  mother's  breast 

Is  the  civilizing  sea." — Fagan. 

Address  of  His  Excellency  Kogoro  Takahira 

Mr.  President,  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  :  To-day,  when  the 
struggle  of  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute,  not  only  for  men,  but 
also  for  nations,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  the  kindly 
and  sympathetic  greeting  of  this  important  American  commercial  organ- 
ization, just  now  so  gracefully  expressed.  If  this  can  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  of  recognition  on  your  part  of  the  unalloyed  and  genuine  nature 
of  our  good  intentions  in  endeavoring  to  eliminate  in  the  Far  East  the 
obsolete  ideas  and  practices  of  despotism  in  order  to  transplant  an3  foster 
the  germs  of  modern  civilization  brought  to  Japan  by  that  gallant  son  of 
America,  Commodore  Perry,  I  shall  feel  that  we  are  well  repaid. 

In  responding  to  the  toast,  "  Dai  Nippon,"  which  literally  means 
Great  Japan,  I  must  also  express  my  satisfaction  that  while  my  country 
compared  with  some  others  may  seem  like  David  beside  Goliath,  you 
have  been  pleased  to  employ  the  name  that  patriotic  usage  has  hallowed 
for  my  countrymen.  This,  I  hope,  I  may  take  as  another  evidence  of  your 
friendly  good  will.  It  suggests  many  pleasant  trains  of  thought,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  present  complicated  situation  in  the  Far  East  compels 
me  to  dwell  upon  more  serious  matters,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  in  doing 
so  I  shall  not  weary  your  patience.   At  the  same  time,  I  deem  it  a  privilege 
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to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you  this  evening,  feeling  assured 
that  you  will  not  regard  what  I  say  as  the  language  of  empty  declamation, 
but  as  the  words  of  one  speaking  in  the  house  of  his  friends  and  uttering 
the  thoughts  that  are  nearest  his  heart.  (Applause.) 

Controlling,  as  your  Association  does,  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
commerce  in  the  world's  most  important  market,  anything  that  affects  the 
orderly  course  of  business  must  naturally  arouse  your  earnest  attention. 
Therefore,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  present  crisis  in  the  Far  East 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  you.  I  hope  that  I  may  go  farther  and 
assume  that,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  opinion  you  have  formed  is 
favorable  to  the  cause  which  my  country  represents.  But  whatever  your 
attitude  may  be,  whether  in  perfect  agreement  with  mine  or  not,  it  is 
not  to  your  sympathy,  but  to  your  judgment,  I  would  appeal.  The  sym- 
pathy of  a  friend  is  precious,  but  his  intelligent  approval  is  more  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Let  me  add,  also,  that  I  do  not  seek  to  gain  from  you  a 
larger  measure  of  good  will,  because  the  interests  of  our  countries  in  tKe 
East  are  to  some  extent  identical.  No  one  speaking  with  knowledge  in 
Japan's  behalf  has  ever  made  that  plea.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Eastern  situation  know  that  a  number  of  the  powers  have  interests  in 
common  in  China — interests  of  the  greatest  value.  Your  own  Govern- 
ment has  shown  in  the  most  marked  manner  that  it  was  fully  cognizant 
of  the  importance  of  those  interests,  and  alive  to  the  undesirable  results 
that  might  follow  if  they  were  not  properly  safeguarded.  Yet  this  fact, 
and  others,  equally  well  known  and  equally  significant,  have  not  prevented 
the  attempt  to  picture  Japan  as  pretending  that  she  was  acting  from 
altruistic  motives,  presumptuously  arrogating  to  herself  the  role  of  cham- 
pion of  a  common  cause.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
this  cunning  device  to  arouse  prejudice  and  befog  the  actual  situation. 
Japan  took  the  initiative  because  the  impending  peril,  while  it  threat- 
ened others  in  a  measure,  was  to  her  a  matter  of  far  graver  moment.  If 
the  valid  interests  of  other  countries  were  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  as 
hers,  it  is  an  added  proof  of  the  justice  of  her  cause,  not  good  reason  for 
accusing  her  of  presumption  or  temerity. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  would  ask  your  attention.  It 
has  been  frequently  said — so  frequently  that  the  statement  may  have  gained 
some  credence — that  a  chauvinistic  and  aggressive  spirit  is  so  predominant 
among  my  countrymen  as  to  render  an  equitable  and  honorable  accommo- 
dation of  the  questions  at  issue  practically  impossible.  So  far  as  this 
charge  is  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Undoubtedly  the  past  few  months  have  been  a  period  of  public 
disquiet  and  excitement  in  Japan.  Equally,  without  doubt,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  irresponsible  popular  clamor.  But,  in  all  fairness,  was  this 
either  unnatural,  or,  reasonably  regarded,  a  just  cause  for  criticism?  Sup- 
posing that  equally  vital  questions  were  at  issue  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  supposing,  also,  that  the  negotiations  dragged  unaccountably 
or  seemed  to  be  intentionally  delayed  for  an  unfriendly  purpose,  would 
there  not  be  similar  manifestations  of  discontent  and  unrest?    The  course 
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of  the  Japanese  Government  itself  under  these  trying  circumstances — its 
manifest  determination  to  neglect  no  means  of  peaceful  settlement  and  to 
essay  every  avenue  of  honorable  accord — is  sufficient  reply  to  this  accusa- 
tion. Under  the  wise  guidance  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  my  August 
Master,  the  motto  of  the  Empire,  the  sole  rule  of  action  first  and  last 
throughout  this  controversy,  has  been  "  Peace,  with  Honor  and  Safety.*' 
In  the  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  this  desirable  end,  His  Majesty  has  had 
the  loyal  and  cordial  support  of  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the 
Empire,  and  I  feel  confident  the  verdict  of  history  will  be  that  no  prompt- 
ing of  self-esteem,  no  yearning  for  self-glorification  was  permitted  for  an 
instant  to  interfere  with  the  patient  effort  to  secure  an  equitable  and  last- 
ing agreement  upon  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  position  assumed  by  Japan  was  the  logical  result  of  her  environ- 
ment and  of  the  inexorable  necessities  of  national  safety.  Considerations 
not  merely  of  self-interest  or  of  self-respect,  but  of  self-protection,  have 
led  her  to  where  she  now  stands.  The  increase  of  her  military  and  naval 
strength  has  been  criticized  as  an  indication  of  a  desire  for  a  national 
aggrandizement  at  the  cost  of  others.  Even  if  it  were  not  the  fact,  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  that  the  progress  along  more  peaceful  lines  has  been 
as  notable  as  her  military  and  naval  growth,  no  more  convincing  evidence 
than  the  present  crisis  is  needed  to  prove  that  such  preparation  was  the 
dictate  of  wise  precaution.  The  burden  upon  the  nation's  resources  is  not 
a  light  one,  but  think  of  the  infinitely  heavier  burden  Japan  would  have 
to  bear  if,  instead  of  her  present  neighbors,  a  potential  enemy  of  uncertain 
purpose  and  overwhelming  strength  were  firmly  entrenched  upon  her  very 
threshold.  It  is  this  contingency  against  which  we  have  had  to  guard,  but 
in  attempting  to  do  so  we  have  never  sought  to  impede  in  any  manner 
the  development  of  the  legitimate  ambitions  of  other  nations,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment by  them  of  vested  rights  lawfully  acquired.  From  the  outset,  the 
representations  made  in  Japan's  behalf  have  been  confined  within  clearly 
defined  limits.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word — respect  for  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  independence  of  China  and  Corea;  faithful  observance 
of  treaty  stipulations,  and  due  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  special 
interests  created  by  existing  conditions.  A  few  days  ago  I  read  an 
editorial  in  an  American  newspaper  wherein  Japan  was  represented  as 
having  interfered  without  invitation  and  without  warrant  in  the  affairs 
of  China  and  Corea.  Only  ignorance  of  the  actual  situation  could  suggest 
such  a  criticism.  Every  impartial  observer  familiar  with  the  facts  must 
acknowledge,  I  feel  convinced,  that  Japan's  action  was  in  pursuance  of 
clear  duty  and  assured  right,  and  was  fully  warranted  by  her  conventional 
relations  with  both  China  and  Corea.  Her  sole  desire  was  to  terminate 
a  state  of  affairs  clouded  with  uncertainties  which  threatened  present  loss 
and  future  danger,  and  to  evolve  from  indefinite  assurances  and  nebulous 
promises,  regarding  matters  in  which  she  was  vitally  interested,  an  under- 
standing clearly  defining  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  all  concerned.  It 
may  have  been  oversanguine  to  attempt  such  a  task,  but  the  attempt  itself 
was  justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  an  even  more  imperative  obli- 
gation, the  duty  of  self-protection.  (Applause.) 
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In  1895,  Japan  gained  a  foothold  in  Manchuria  by  right  of  conquest. 
Russia  thereupon  took  the  initiative  in  intervening,  on  the  ground  that 
Japan's  occupation  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  was  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  East  and  the  integrity  of  China.  Afterwards,  first,  through  under- 
takings nominally  peaceful  and  subservient  to  Chinese  sovereignty,  then 
on  pretexts  based  upon  internal  disorders  in  China,  but  at  no  time  justi- 
fied by  actual  conditions,  Russia  herself  took  armed  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Manchuria.  She  bound  herself  by  treaty  to  withdraw  in  1903, 
but  subsequently  made  withdrawal  contingent  upon  stipulations,  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  not  have  left  a  vestige  of  real  sovereignty  to 
China.  Did  not  this  give  Japan  as  good  a  right  to  intervene  in  1903  as 
Russia  had  in  1895?  To  the  ordinary  intelligence,  it  would  appear  that 
the  peace  of  the  East  and  the  integrity  of  China  were  menaced  quite  as 
much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

But  Japan  had  another  and  a  stronger  reason  for  intervention.  Russia, 
once  the  absolute  mistress  of  Manchuria,  held  Corea  at  her  mercy.  When 
ready,  she  could  with  little  effort  sweep  away  the  feeble  resistance  of  that 
kingdom,  and  it  did  not  require  extraordinary  foresight  to  perceive  that 
she  would  not  permit  even  an  independent  Corea  to  remain  as  a  possible 
embarrassment  to  her  future  control  of  the  North  Asian  littoral.  Indeed, 
the  immediate  past  furnishes  significant  proofs  that  Russian  agents, 
official  and  unofficial,  pursuing  the  line  of  policy  which  some  term  astute 
diplomacy,  but  others  know  by  a  harsher  name,  were  blazing  the  pathway 
to  that  very  goal.  Herein  lay  the  real  menace  to  Japan,  not  alone  to  her 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  but  to  her  national  repose  and 
security.  For  this  reason  she  has  intervened,  not  from  motives  of  petty 
jealousy  or  hopes  of  territorial  conquest,  nor,  least  of  all,  because  of  rank- 
ling memories  of  the  Liaotung  recession.  While  the  present  crisis  is  in 
a  sense  the  offspring  of  Russia's  action  in  1895,  the  Japanese  people  are 
content  to  deal  with  existing  issues  and  to  leave  to  impartial  history  the 
decision  of  who  played  the  more  honest  part  in  that  affair. 

Now,  however,  that  the  issue  has  been  joined  and  the  decision  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  war,  further  discussion  of  the  cause  which  led  to 
this  momentous  crisis  can  only  possess  an  academic  value.  The  record 
of  all  that  has  occurred  will  soon  be  open  to  everyone,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  you  will  find  in  it  ample  justification  for  what  I  have  said.  I  am 
confident,  also,  that  you  will  see  in  it  good  reason  to  believe  that  while  this 
issue  was  not  of  my  country's  seeking,  she  will  face  it  calmly  and  firmly, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  overconfidence  as  one  underestimating  a  powerful  adver- 
sary, but  with  the  assured  conviction  that,  in  the  words  of  your  great 
President,  she  is  following  the  right  as  God  gives  her  to  see  the  right,  and 
that  in  the  end  justice  must  prevail.    (Great  applause.) 

President  Congdon  :  I  omitted  to  say,  gentlemen,  in  my  remarks 
about  our  tour  of  Japan,  that  we  were  received  by  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  Emperor,  which  is  a  very  exceptional  and  unusual  honor,  and  was  sur- 
prising to  the  Japanese  themselves,  we  having  no  official  capacity  and 
authority;  and  also  the  next  day  we  were  granted  an  audience  by  Her 
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Gracious  Majesty,  the  Empress.  The  Emperor  assured  us  that  he  desired 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  much 
as  that  of  America — the  United  States — because  it  was  America  that 
woke  Japan  up  from  her  dreaming,  knocked  upon  the  door,  and  said, 
"  Wake  up  and  see  your  opportunity."  I  might  mention  also  that  we  have 
a  Mikado  here  in  New  York,  but  we  pronounce  his  name  differently;  he 
is  the  head  of  the  Police  Department,  and  we  call  him  McAdoo. 

The  next  toast  is  a  most  pleasurable  one,  full  of  meat  and  delightful 
thought  and  instruction :  "  Some  Things  Worth  While  in  Business  Life," 
and  the  text,  I  trust  you  have  read,  for  it  is  worthy  of  that  most  eloquent 
and  philosophical  man,  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  I  know  of  no  one  who  can 
expatiate  and  expand  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it,  more  acceptably  than  our 
esteemed  and  distinguished  friend,  the  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay. 

Some  Things  Worth  While  in  Business  Life. 

"  Many  men  are  mere  warehouses  full  of  merchandise ;  the  head,  the 
heart,  are  stuffed  with  goods.  There  are  apartments  in  their  souls  which 
might  be  tenanted  by  taste,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  worship,  but  they  are 
deserted  now,  and  the  rooms  are  filled  with  earthly  and  material  things." 

— Beecher. 

Response  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  D.D. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  :  Fortu- 
nately, a  minister's  speech  will  always  keep,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  he  can  turn  it  into  a  sermon  for  the  next  Sunday.  At  this  late 
hour,  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  lengthy  remarks.  You  will 
permit  me,  however,  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  hospitality  of  this  evening  and  to  look  into  the  genial,  jovial, 
silk-lined  countenances  of  this  goodly  company.  I  have  learned  enough 
of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  within  the  past  month  to  appreciate 
the  splendid  spirit  of  good-fellowship  which  binds  its  members  together — 
unlike  the  condition  of  a  certain  church  in  Scotland,  where  a  stranger, 
having  asked  the  minister  if  they  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  unity  in  that 
particular  church,  had  this  response :  "  Unity !  "  exclaimed  the  minister, 
"Do  ye  say  unity?  Man,  we're  just  a'  frozen  thegitlier."  (Laughter.) 
I  sometimes  think  that  a  good  deal  of  so-called  unity  to-day,  commercial 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  might  be  described  as  a  freezing  together  of 
inconglomerate  elements,  not  always  for  the  highest  purposes. 

Standing  before  this  distinguished  assemblage,  representative  of  one 
of  the  most  signally  successful  American  industries,  it  seems  gratuitous 
for  me  to  attempt  to  say  anything  as  to  what  is  worth  while  in  business 
life.  You  silk  men  know  it  already,  and  if  there  is  anything  worth  whife 
you  don't  know,  I  am  afraid  a  simple-minded  clergyman  is  not  the  man 
to  enlighten  you.   At  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  that  through  the  kind- 
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ness  of  Mr.  Allen,  your  genial  Secretary,  and  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Skinner,  I  have  received  during  the  past  ten  days  a  complete  silk  litera- 
ture, a  perfect  library  of  pamphlets  on  the  silk  industry,  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  seri-culture  to  silk  linings  (laughter)  ;  from  fabrics  dyed  in 
the  thread  to  the, finished  article  sold  at  forty-nine  cents  a  yard  at  tlie 
ribbon  counters  of  the  dry  goods  stores.  (Laughter.)  The  statistics  and 
results  therein  recorded  have  been  so  alluring  that  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  clergyman  out  of  the  pulpit  might  do  worse  than  devote  his  declin- 
ing years  to  the  raising  of  worms — I  mean  silk  worms.  (Laughter.)  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  from  one  of  the  pamphlets  sent  me  by  Mr.  Allen,  I 
notice  that  in  the  year  1762,  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  of  Connecticut,  President  of 
Yale  College,  did  actually  go  into  the  worm-raising  business  on  a  whole- 
sale scale  (perhaps  after  his  experience  as  President  of  a  college),  but 
not  with  much  financial  success ;  an  illustration  of  the  principle,  I  suppose, 
that  even  the  worm  will  turn — on  the  clergyman.  (Laughter.) 

Yet  one  fact  has  become  sufficiently  clear  to  me ;  that  the  progress  and 
expansion  of  the  silk  industry  in  America  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
chapters  in  the  commercial  history  of  this  country  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  of  England,  could  secure  your  statistics,  he  would  need  no 
other  argument  to  persuade  his  bewildered  constituents,  passing  through 
the  stages  of  acute  fiscalitis,  of  the  potent  blessings  of  a  strong  protective 
policy,  administered  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  (Applause.) 

There  is  another  thing  I  have  learned  about  the  Silk  Association:  It 
possesses  a  most  cultured  and  eloquent  toastmaster.  You  ought  not  to  make 
a  monopoly  of  General  Congdon.  He  ought  to  be  let  out  by  the  night 
to  provide  intellectual  stimulus  to  the  guests  and  speakers  at  the  various 
banquets  of  this  city.  Personally,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  well-chosen  quotation  with  which  he  has  coupled  the 
topic  of  this  evening.  I  wish  he  could  have  supplied  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  remarks,  which  would  have  saved  me  from  the  necessity  of  say- 
ing anything  further. 

The  subject,  "  Some  Things  Worth  While  in  Business  Life,"  simply 
means  that  with  all  the  vast  resources  and  almost  limitless  possibilities 
of  American  commerce  to-day,  there  is  a  danger  of  our  forgetting,  as  a 
people,  the  eternal  and  fundamental  distinction  between  mere  material 
wealth  and  that  which  is  the  real  and  enduring  wealth  of  a  people.  I  do 
not  mean  that  a  business  man  is  to  think  little  of  his  annual  balance  sheet, 
or  treat  with  indifference  the  footings  of  his  cash  ledger;  but  none  the 
less  it  is  worth  while  in  these  days  of  American  ascendancy  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  to  remember  that  the  true  wealth  of  a  people  is  not 
merchandise  but  men;  not  money  but  character;  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
material  over  the  spiritual  factor  in  life  spells  swift  and  speedy  doom. 
What  America  needs  to-day,  with  all  her  vast  wealth,  is  a  renewed  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  moralities  of  personal  honor,  personal  integrity 
and  personal  fidelity,  as  the  imperishable  basis  of  permanent  prosperity. 
(Applause.) 
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I  was  walking  up  the  avenue  a  week  or  two  ago  with  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and,  speaking  of  trusts  in  general,  and  one  trust  in 
particular,  he  remarked  that  the  one  fundamental  weakness  of  all  trusts 
is  that  they  cannot  monopolize  brains.  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  Mr.  Carnegie, 
and  neither  can  they  capitalize  character."  Behind  all  prosperity  lies 
that  impressive  fact  of  personal  character,  which  is  the  changeless  stand- 
ard in  the  currency  of  life  and  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  worth 
while  for  the  silk  men  of  America  to-day,  in  this  hour  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, to  remember  that  American  commerce  stands  amidst  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  the  supremacy  of  personal  character,  and  not  for  the 
exploiting  of  schemes,  however  dazzling,  that  are  fitted  only  for  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  a  helpless  and  ignorant  public.  (Applause.)  Public 
confidence  is  the  reservoir  of  all  commercial  prosperity,  and  anything  that 
tends  to  weaken  public  confidence  weakens  public  credit,  and  trade  and 
commerce  inevitably  suffer.  (Applause.) 

It  is  worth  while,  gentlemen,  in  closing,  to  remember  in  business  that 
the  commerce  of  a  nation  stamps  the  character  of  that  nation  before  the 
world.  Commerce  is  the  custodian  as  she  is  also  the  pioneer  of  peace ; 
and  the  commerce  of  America  to-day  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Self-interest;  aye,  and  higher  interests  than  that 
of  self,  conspire  to  make  this  Republic  the  arbiter  of  peace.  However 
much  we  may  deplore  the  war  which  at  this  moment  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  world,  we  are  glad  that  Japan  in  this  hour  of  her  trial 
is  not  forgetting  her  debt  of  gratitude  to  America.  All  that  she  has 
to-day,  and  all  that  is  best  in  her  life,  came  from  these  shores.  (Ap- 
plause.) But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  our  sympathies  flow  there,  I  think 
I  can  say  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  that  neither  will  they  forget 
in  this  hour  their  ancient  loyalty  and  friendship  to  Russia.  (Applause.) 
When  these  war  clouds  have  passed,  and  when  this  strife  is  over,  more 
and  more  will  the  nations  of  the  earth  look  to  this  great  Republic  to  be 
the  arbiter  and  predestined  agent  of  the  priceless  blessings  of  peace — so 
that  under  the  folds  of  this  banner  we  love  so  well,  all  mankind  may 
meet  in  the  grip  of  a  world-wide  brotherhood.    (Great  applause.) 

President  Congdon  :  Dr.  Mackay,  we  thank  you.  Gentlemen,  we 
have  an  exceedingly  sad  announcement,  which  you  may  anticipate.  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Murphy,  was  to  have  been  the  next  speaker,  and 
he  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  great  pleasure  which  he  anticipated  in  visit- 
ing our  members  at  this  silk  dinner,  as  Governor  of  the  great  silk  State 
of  America.  His  excellent  and  most  estimable  wife,  whom  many  of  us 
knew,  was  suddenly  taken  from  him  last  night.  We  will  ask  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  to  communicate  to  Governor  Murphy  the  sympathy 
of  this  organization,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  rise  in  expression  of  that  sym- 
pathy. (The  assemblage  arose.)  And  while  you  are  on  your  feet,  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  ask  you  to  raise  your  glasses  in  silent  memory  of  the 
deceased  members  of  the  Silk  Association,  who  have  been  called  from  us 
during  the  last  year.  The  dean  of  the  industry,  I  believe,  Mr,  Frank 
Cheney,  eighty-seven  years  old;  Mr,  John  E.  Atwood,  another  veteran, 
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who  died  at  Stonington,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age;  Mr.  Henry 
Abegg,  a  most  estimable  Swiss  merchant  and  gentleman,  the  oldest  mer- 
chant in  his  line  in  New  York ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Auffm'Ordt,  of  Paris,  France, 
long  and  honorably  connected  with  the  silk  industry  of  this  country ; 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Otz,  and  you  know  Mr.  Otz  was  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  interested  men  in  the  industry,  and  Mr.  Geo,  H.  Ray,  of  the 
Nonotuck  Silk  Company. 

The  next  and  last  toast  was  to  have  been  responded  to  by  Mr.  Chas. 
A.  Moore,  whom  you  all  know  very  well  as  a  most  genial  gentleman.  I 
am  sorry  that  his  physician  is  keeping  him  in  bed  to-night. 

Fortunately,  we  are  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  who 
said  that  he  would  not  speak  unless  it  was  understood  that  he  would  make 
no  set  speech,  and  that  he  might  say  a  few  simple  words  from  his  heart 
of  hearts.  He  is  the  "watchdog"  of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  the 
present  time.  He  is  not  as  old  in  years  as  some  who  have  preceded  him, 
but  he  has  the  confidence  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  financial  branch  of  the  Government,  and  he  has  been  most 
kind,  cordial,  useful  and  consistent  in  forwarding  everything  that  the 
Silk  Association  has  proposed  in  the  way  of  honest  administration  of  cus- 
toms affairs  and  the  collection  of  duties  rightfully  due.  It  is  my  greatest 
happiness  to  present  the  Hon.  Robert  Burns  Armstrong,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  (Applause.) 

Response  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Burns  Armstrong 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America: 
The  extremely  laudatory  remarks  of  the  toastmaster  remind  me  of  a 
story  that  is  told  of  Chicago  politics.  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  disinfected 
to  tell  it  here. 

There  was  an  Alderman — and  a  very  bad  Alderman — running  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  Chicago,  for  re-election.  The  good  citizens  of  Chicago, 
and  particularly  of  that  ward,  in  order  to  defeat  him,  nominated  an  inde- 
pendent candidate.  One  of  -the  representative  citizens  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Henrotin,  was  selected  to  manage  the  campaign  of  the  independent  candi- 
date. One  night  the  doctor's  telephone  bell  rang,  and  this  conversation 
took  place : 

Is  dis  Tocter  Henrotin  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Veil,  dere  vos  a  regular  candidate  for  Alderman  running  in  der  Six- 
teent'  Ward.  Dis  vos  Rothschild  and  Company,  and  ve  vants  to  tell  you 
dot  he  vos  all  righd;  he  puys  all  hes  goots  here  und  pays  us  cash.  Ve 
vish  you  vould  do  nodings  for  de  Independent  gandidate  dot  vould  hurt 
his  chances." 

This  ended  the  conversation,  for  Dr.  Henrotin  hung  up  the  receiver. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later.  Dr.  Henrotin's  telephone  bell  again  rang. 
He  responded,  and  the  following  conversation  became  the  sequel  of 
the  first : 
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"Is  dis  Dr.  Henrotin?" 
"  Yes." 

"Veil,  I  am  der  man  dot  vas  talkin'  to  you  fifteen  minutes  ago  about 
der  Alderman  in  der  Sixteent'  Ward.    Id  don'd  go.    He  vos  sittin'  here." 

That  is  the  reason,  I  suspect,  why  the  Chairman  made  such  refer- 
ence as  he  did  to  the  Assistant  Secretary.    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Seriously,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  part  in  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  Government  which  has  made  possible  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  this  very  enjoyable  dinner. 

I  have  but  one  thing  to  say.  Every  man  that  sits  in  this  hall  to-night 
is  interested  in  the  silk  industry.  The  legitimate  importation  of  silk  is 
as  legitimate  as  the  legitimate  domestic  manufacture  of  silk.  Under  the 
law,  the  necessary  protection  for  a  full  development  of  the  silk  industry  in 
this  country  is  provided.  The  domestic  manufacturer  is  no  less  interested 
than  the  legitimate  importer  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  these  laws.  I 
want  to  pledge  you  now,  speaking  advisedly,  of  the  full  intention  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  enforce  the  tariff  law  as  it  stands.  (Applause.) 

But  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion  to  every  member  of  the  Silk 
Association,  and  that  is  this  :  No  matter  how  much  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment wishes  to  enforce  the  law,  it  cannot  do  so  without  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  every  member  of  this  Association.  This  is  true  of  the  silk  indus- 
try, and  it  is  equally  true  of  every  industry  affected  by  the  tariff  law.  It 
applies  equally  to  the  honest  importer  and  to  the  honest  manufacturer  of 
silk.  Personally,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  set  the  machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  motion,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  on  my  own  initiative,  whenever 
fraud  is  discovered.  But  the  department  asks  and  expects  your  co-opera- 
tion in  enforcing  the  law.  It  wants  your  co-operation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  telling  whenever  your  pocketbook  is  affected.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wants  this  assistance.  You  gentlemen  are 
close  to  the  channels  of  trade.  You  know  when  you  are  undersold.  You 
know  when  you  are  undercut.  You  know  when  things  are  not  going 
right  in  your  particular  lines  of  trade.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  and  I  do  not.  I  may  not  know  for  twelve  months  unless  you 
tell  me.  The  door  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  wide  open  at 
Washington  to  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  to  make  a  complaint  of  laxity 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Customs  laws.  The  latch-string  is  always  out- 
side, I  will  sit  up  nights  to  listen  to  you.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  co- 
operate with  you,  and  will  do  my  best  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  stands  on 
the  statute  books. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  desires  to  give  to  every  manufacturer 
the  full  limit  of  protection  afforded  him  by  the  law,  and  not  less  than  this 
to  every  legitimate  importer.  He  does  not  wish  to  prosecute  or  persecute 
those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  comply  with  the  law.  I  think,  gentle- 
men, you  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of  what  may  happen  to  the  man 
who  attempts  fraud  against  the  Custom  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  on  trial  in  this  city  several  men  who  are  accused 
of  improper  action  under  the  tariff  law  in  connection  with  the  importation 
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of  silks,  and  I  desire  to  say  now,  while  on  my  feet,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  been  unflinching 
in  their  duty  in  the  prosecution  of  this  absolute  violation  of  the  tariff 
law.  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  details  of  the  case,  Mr.  Wickham 
Smith.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  you  are  more  interested  in  preserving  and  developing  the 
industries  in  which  you  are  engaged  than  anyone  else.  I  have  simply 
come  here  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to  co-operate  with  you.  I  simply 
voice  the  sentiments  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  when  I  say  that  the  tariff  law  will  be  enforced.  But 
it  cannot  be  completely  enforced  without  your  active  co-operation.  The 
doors  of  the  Treasury  Department  swing  wide  open.  You  do  not  have 
to  send  in  a  card  to  see  anyone  connected  with  the  Customs  Service,  and 
if  you  gentlemen  have  anything  to  say  in  connection  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  Customs  laws  as  they  stand,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  indicate  it,  and 
we  will  do  the  rest.    (Great  applause.) 

President  Congdon  :  The  regular  toasts  are  over,  and  I  would  now 
like  personally,  if  it  meets  your  pleasure,  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  a 
word  from  my  Japanese  partner,  Colonel  Homer. 

Response  by  CoL  Chas.  F.  Homer 

[Treasurer  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America] 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Silk  Association: 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  many  things  in  my  day,  as  you  know,  and 
been  in  strange  company,  but  I  never  got  into  Japanese  before.  I  cannot 
refuse  to  say  a  word  to-night  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  that 
great  Empire  of  the  Orient,  which  is  manfully  fighting  for  the  principles 
of  the  twentieth  century  (applause),  and  for  what  they  deem  to  be  right. 
You  gentlemen  sitting  at  the  tables  to-night,  as  members  of  the  Silk 
Association,  have  received  a  recognition,  a  compliment,  a  high  honor, 
such  as  no  other  association  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  received  from 
any  other  Government  on  the  earth.  We  left  here  for  Japan  on  a  pleasure 
trip,  without  any  idea  whatsoever  of  going  other  than  as  simple  indi- 
viduals for  our  simple  pleasure,  but  we  found  upon  our  arrival  that  we 
were  your  representatives;  that  we  represented  as  officers  of  this  Associa- 
tion the  great  industry  which  your  brains,  energy  and  capital  has  forced 
to  the  forefront  of  the  world's  business.  (Great  applause.)  We  received, 
upon  our  arrival  at  the  Port  of  Yokohama,  the  official  welcome  to  the 
city  by  its  Mayor.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  or  Kin,  also  honored  us ; 
we  were  received  by  the  President  and  a  delegation  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  the  President  and  a  delegation  of  the  Silk  Guild,  and, 
in  fact,  every  other  organization  pertaining  to  our  industry.  No  keener 
appreciation  of  your  enterprise,  of  your  great  industry,  was  ever  shown 
officially  than  was  evinced  by  the  attention  shown  to  us  as  your  represen- 
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tatives.  We  found  that  the  officials,  as  well  as  the  merchants,  were  keenly 
interested  in  everything  that  could  enhance  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  We  found  that  the  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  by  our  different  committees  were  there  as  their  text-books, 
and  received  most  careful  attention  and  study,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
that  you  did,  or  said,  that  they  were  not  cognizant  of,  and  felt  it  was  for 
their  interest  to  cultivate  and  carry  out  to  the  furtherest  and  greatest 
advantage.  Not  only  was  that  recognition  shown  by  those  interested  in 
our  particular  business,  but  the  majesty  of  your  great  work  here  was 
also  recognized,  as  has  been  stated  by  our  President,  by  the  highest 
officials,  both  State  and  National,  throughout  that  great  country;  and  I 
can  only  say  to  you  this,  that  if  that  recognition  has  stamped  it  as  so 
important  to  them,  it  is  equally  important  for  us  to  become  more  cohesive, 
to  strengthen  this  organization,  to  stand  by  its  officers,  to  take  more  par- 
ticular personal  interest  in  what  is  going  on  as  an  organization  than  has 
been  done  heretofore,  because  it  can  only  redound  to  your  own  pecuniary 
interest  and  to  your  own  standing  throughout  the  world.  (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  reports  of  this  organization  were  to  be 
found  throughout  Japan ;  and  I  can  only  add  that  I  fear  you  do  not,  many 
of  you,  although  factors  of  this  organization,  appreciate  the  value  of  that 
work  itself.  I  want  here  to-night  to  second  the  words  of  the  President 
and  thank  officially  the  gentlemen  who  represent  that  great  Empire  for 
their  kindly  treatment,  for  that  exceeding  courtesy,  and  for  that  p'olite- 
ness  which  has  never  been  excelled  and  rarely  equaled  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  a  compliment  to  you,  one  and  all,  not  to  us  as  individuals, 
but  to  the  majesty  of  the  work  that  you  have  accomplished  in  the  last 
generation  of  men.    (Great  applause.) 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  listening  so  attentively  to  the  few  words 
that  I  have  said,  and  trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  give  keener  interest 
in  the  work  of  this  organization,  and  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  we  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  advance  its  interests  and  co-operate  with 
the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  protecting  it. 
(Great  Applause.) 

President  Congdon  :  That  is  a  very  nice  speech,  but  I  would  have 
liked  it  better  if  Colonel  Homer  had  told  you,  what  I  hoped  he  would, 
how  nicely  we  behaved  ourselves  in  Japan,  and  how  very  proud  of  us 
you  ought  to  be. 

Now,  we  would  like  one  word  from  a  gentleman  you  will  recognize 
as  the  lynchpin  and  the  axle  of  this  Association,  our  excellent  friend  and 
able  Secretary,  Mr.  Franklin  Allen. 

Mr.  Allen  :    The  hour  is  late,  Mr.  President. 

President  Congdon  :   Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Allen  :  It  would  be  if  I  were  to  talk.  I  haven't  anything  par- 
ticular to  say  beyond  thanking  you  all  for  the  cordiality  of  your  reception, 
and,  as  usual,  to  thank  the  friends  who  have  spoken  to  us  to-night.  These 
annual  gatherings  are  mile-stones,  gentlemen,  on  the  leagues  of  progress, 
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and  progress  is  a  relative  thing.  I  wish  that  every  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  Silk  Association  had  been  present  to-night  and  heard  the  words  of 
good  cheer  and  bright  beckoning  to  a  brighter  future.  Tempora  mutantur  et 
nos  mutantur  cum  illos.  One  of  my  most  critical  friends — it  is  always  well  to 
have  critical  friends — said  to  me  since  entering  this  room:  "Allen,  do 
you  know  that  that  fellow  there  on  the  lead  in  the  illustration  on  the 
menu  card  is  going  to  land  in  the  consomme?  1904  sunshine  must  ever 
remain  only  a  dream  for  him."  I  replied  to  him:  "All  right,  old  man, 
if  that  is  your  interpretation.  Have  it  as  you  wish.  You  mustn't  expect 
me  to  furnish  illustrations  and  interpretations,  too,"  (Laughter.)  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  illustration  there  are  two  horsemen; 
that  there  are  two  riders,  and,  mark  you,  there  is  a  running  stream  which 
my  friend  calls  the  consomme.  Whatever  happens  to  that  front  man,  even 
if  he  does  land  in  the  consomme,  that  second  man  is  bound,  if  he  has  a 
proper  lift  with  the  rein  arm  of  his  rider  to  safely  land.  I  grant  you 
there  were  a  few  spills  in  1903,  as  suggested  by  my  friend,  but  their  impor- 
tance was  much  exaggerated.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  spills  in  1904.  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be.  (Applause.)  It  is  very  certain  that  the  silk 
trade  had  a  1903,  also  that  there  is  a  1904. 

But  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that  1904  is  a  Leap  Year.  Already  this 
year,  courage  and  skill  have  covered  a  mile  in  a  fraction  more  than 
thirty-nine  seconds.  Conceding  what  you  please  to  the  excellent  mechan- 
ism of  the  machine,  it  was  owing  to  the  grit  and  daring  of  the  individual 
driver  that  all  time  records  were  recently  broken.  If  you  or  I  happen  in 
1904  to  be  on  the  foremost  machine,  or  the  front  horse,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  are  not  cut  down  or  run  over  by  the  rider,  or  driver,  in  the  rear. 
The  illustration  suggests  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  across,  and  into  the 
sunshine  of  1904;  and  to  get  across  handsomely — not  fall  across. 

I  cordially  thank  you  for  everything  that  has  been  suggested  by  the 
kind  words  of  the  President  of  the  Silk  Association,  and,  as  your  admin- 
istrative officer,  I  wish  you,  in  the  words  of  that  familiar  toast  that  is 
known  to  all  the  visitors  to  Japan — I  wish  not  only  the  representatives  of 
Japan,  but  all  the  representatives  of  the  Silk  Association  and  of  the  silk 
trade  to-night — "  Bon  Zai,"  which  means,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
"  Unending  prosperity,"  or,  speaking  poetically,  one  hundred  thousand 
years  of  happiness  and  joy.    (Great  applause.) 

President  Congdon:  I  think  our  friend  deserves  the  feathers  of  the 
evening;  he  has  not  only  quoted  Latin,  but  Japanese.  His  Latin  was  a 
little  mixed,  but  his  Japanese  was  all  right.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  any  one  of  you  present  to  call  upon  any  particular  person 
whom  you  desire  to  hear  from,  and  if  there  isn't  any  such  person,  we  will 
say,  "  Soyanara,"  which  is  Japanese  for  "  Good  night,"  and  sing  "Auld 
Lang  Syne." 

Mr.  Kathan:  I  desire  to  exercise  the  privilege  just  granted,  as  I 
think  we  all  would  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  a  former  President  of 
this  Association,  Mr.  Jacques  Huber.  (Applause.) 
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Response  by  Mr.  Jacques  Huber 

It  is  very  kind  of  you,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  thank  you  for  the 
honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  Something  was  said  about  the 
silk  business  and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
future  will  be  even  brighter  than  the  past,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to 
be  as  we  are  to-day,  the  greatest  Silk  Association  on  the  face  of  this 
earth.  (Applause.) 

The  diners  then  dispersed,  after  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

*  *  * 

Thus  was  brought  to  a  happy  close  another  of  the  many  notable 
dinners  of  the  Silk  Association. 

*  *  * 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  tolled  twelve. 

— Midsummer-Night's  Dr^am. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor  heart. 

— King  Lear,  3-4. 

Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Tempest,  4-7. 
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Julius  Kaufmann,  Chairman. 

Div.  F. — Laces,  Nets  and  Veilings, 

Albert  Gould  Jennings,  Chairman. 
Div.  G. — Knit  Goods,  Fringes,  Braids  and  Trimmings, 

Julius  Kayser,  Chairman. 

Div.  H. — Skein  Dyers  and  Dyestuffs, 

Jacob  Weidmann,  Chairman. 

Div.  I. — Piece  Dyers,  Printers  and  Finishers, 

Henry  W.  Boettger,  Chairman. 
Div.  J. — Manufacturers  of  Silk  Machinery  and  Supplies, 

Otto  W.  Schaum,  Chairman. 
Div.  K. — Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Commission  Houses, 

Ewald  Fleitmann,  Chairman. 


N.  B. — Each  and  all  Divisions  may,  under  arrangement  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  occupy  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  for  meetings,  and 
through  its  own  Chairman  or  Executive  Committee,  every  division  may  report  to  or 
communicate  with  the  Association  or  the  Board  of  Managers  or  Executive  Committee 
upon  any  matters  of  direct  interest  to  its  special  division  of  the  industry. 
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Standing  Committees  of  the 

Silk  Association  of  America 

For  the  Year  ending  March  29,  1906 

ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery^  Chairman. 

Div.  A- 

-Geo.  L.  Montgomery^         Div.  G. — Julius  Kayser^ 

B.- 

-Russell  Murray,                    H. — C.  L.  Auger, 

C- 

-M.  M.  Belding,  Jr.,                   I. — Albert  Blum, 

D- 

-H.  A.  Van  Liew,                     J. — Isaac  A.  Hall, 

E- 

-John  E.  Cowdin,                     K. — Jacques  Ruber. 

F- 

A  r-^  T  

-Albert  Gould  Jennings, 

COMPLAINT  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  Ryle,  Chairman. 

Bernard  Loth,                             E.  E.  Bradley, 

Jos.  Wadsworth,                          B.  a.  Armstrong. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS 

Otto  Andreae,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C  L.  Auger,                                  R.  Von  Briesen, 

Ernest  Grund,                              Wm.  A.  Arnold. 

COMMITTEE  ON  REVENUE  LAWS 

F.  W.  Cheney,  Chairman, 

Jacques  Huber,                             Otto  Andreae,  Jr., 

Wm.  Schramm,                             Charles  F.  Homer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION  AND  STATISTICS 

Div.  A.- 

-E.  Paladini,                     Div,  E.— Thomas  Dugan, 

B.- 

-Wm.  a.  Gilbert,                        G.— A.  McCallum, 

C- 

-B.  A.  Armstrong,                     H.— Robert  Gaede, 

D.- 

—Joseph  Reiling,     ,                    I.— Alfred  Crew, 

H.  Schniewind,  Jr.,                   J.— Otto  W.  Schaum, 

Robert  J.  Schwarzenbach,         K.— Samuel  Eiseman. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  W.  Congdon,  Chairman. 

John  H.  Hopper. 

SILK  CONDITIONING  COMMITTEE 

Celestino  Piva,  Chairman. 

Jos.  Wadsworth,                           Alfred  Schiffer, 

James  Chittick,                            h.  A.  Van  Liew, 

E.  J.  Stehli.                                M.  M.  Belding,  Jr. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Jos.  W.  Congdon,  Chairman. 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery,                       Jerome  C.  Read, 

William  Skinner,                          Charles  F.  Homer. 
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Special  Committees 


By-Laws,  Section  29. — Special  Committees  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
necessarily  incident  to  the  purpose  of  their  appointment,  and  such  as  may 
be  required  of  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 


UNIFORM  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  REASONABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
TARIFFS  ON  THE  RAW  MATERIALS  OF  OUR  INDUSTRY 

MiLO  M.  Belding,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Jerome  C.  Read,  H.  A.  Van  Liew, 

DwiGHT  Ashley,  Henry  D.  Klots, 

Bernard  Loth. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPORTS 

F.  W.  Cheney,  Chairman. 

Jacques  Huber,  W.  E.  Eaton, 

Alfred  Schiffer,  Geo.  C.  Andreae, 

H.  A.  Van  Liew,  John  E.  Cowdin. 

COMMITTEE  ON  DETECTION  OF  RECEIVERS  OF  STOLEN  SILKS 

Jerome  C.  Read,  Chairman. 

C.  N.  Sterrett,  Geo.  Singleton, 

DwiGHT  Ashley,  H.  D.  Klots. 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Is  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  "audits  all  accounts  at 
least  twice  each  year,  and  reports  thereon  to  the  Board  of  Managers." — 
By-Laws,  Sec.  25. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

By-Laws,  Section  27. — During  the  month  of  February  in  each  year 
the  Board  of  Managers  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five  mem- 
bers, none  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
present  candidates  for  all  of  the  offices  to  be  ftlled  at  the  succeeding  annual 
election.  They  shall  notify  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  names  of  such  candidates,  with 
the  offices  for  which  they  are  nominated,  respectively,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  mail  a  copy  thereof  to  the  address  of  each  member,  simultaneously 
with  the  notice  for  the  meeting. 
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Bulletin  Service  of  the  Association 

No,  1. — Manifests  of  raw  silk  importations  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  showing  marks,  numbers,  vessel,  where  from,  shippers, 
consignees,  etc.,  are  delivered  to  members  as  soon  as  received 
(daily,  if  necessary). 

No.  2. — A  monthly  bulletin,  showing  the  importation  of  silk  goods  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  classified  according  to  the  respective  rates 
of  duty  paid. 

No.  3. — Monthly  (or  oftener)  bulletins  of  advances  on  re-appraisements 
of  imported  silk  manufactures,  whenever  advanced  by  the 
Board  of  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

No.  4. — Bulletins  quarterly,  semi-annually  and  annually,  giving  dutiable 
silk  imports  at  the  Customs  Districts  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Hartford,  Fairfield,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  San 
Francisco. 

These  bulletins  separately  classify  silk  imports  paying  specific 
duties  and  ad  valorem  revenue  duties,  and  show  quantities, 
foreign  invoice  value,  duty  collected,  pound  value,  and  average 
duty  per  pound  and  ad  valorem,  on  each  description  of  foreign 
silk  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Members  desiring  to  be  supplied  regularly,  as  issued,  with  any  portion 
(or  all)  of  the  above  mentioned  bulletins  will  please  give  prompt  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  designating  them  at  the  same  time  by  number.  Any  irregu- 
larity in  the  service  will  be  corrected  on  receipt  of  notice. 

The  wish  of  any  member  desiring  any  bulletin  sent  to  several  addresses 
will  be  respected,  as  it  is  our  aim  to  serve  our  members  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 
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Conditions  of  Membership 

Section  5. — Any  person  being  a  principal  or  partner  of  a  firm,  or  officer 
of  a  corporation,  or  agent  of  such  firm  or  corporation,  engaged  in  the 
silk  industry  of  the  United  States,  or  allied  thereto,  or  any  person  holding 
power  of  attorney  of  a  member,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association. 

Any  member  of  a  firm  or  corporation  may  represent  it  at  any  meeting, 
and  any  firm  or  corporation  may  be  represented  at  anj  meeting  by  any 
member  of  its  staff  delegated  by  it  for  that  purpose,  but  each  firm  or 
corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

Section  6. — No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  not 
proposed  for  election  by  some  actual  member,  by  written  notice  to  the 
President  or  Secretary,  and  unless  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission ;  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  if  five  or  more 
negatives  are  given  against  him. 

Section  8. — Each  person  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Association, 
except  corresponding  or  honorary  members,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $50  as  an  admission  fee,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  he  is  elected,  and  thereafter  he  shall  pay  annually  while  he 
shall  remain  a  member  the  sum  of  $50. 

Annual  dues  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  second  day  of 
January  in  each  year. 

Section  10. — Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Association,  after 
fulfilling  all  his  obligations  to  it,  by  giving  written  notice  of  such  intention 
to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January  in  any  year. 

Note — Regfafdingf  Membership 

When,  therefore,  any  firm  or  corporation  becomes  a  member  by  due 
election  under  these  liberal  provisions  of  membership,  every  member  of 
that  firm  or  corporation  becomes  a  member;  and  any  member  may  be 
represented  at  any  meeting  by  power  of  attorney,  but  on  all  matters  of 
policy  or  expediency  of  action  the  firm  or  corporation  represented  by  any 
number  of  members  at  a  particular  meeting  shall  on  formal  vote  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  only. 

The  officers  and  managers  of  the  Association  believe  that  it  has  now 
reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  sufficient  to  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  every  reputable  business  firm  engaged  in  the  silk  industry  of 
America,  and  they  confidently  appeal  to  every  such  firm  for  its  co-opera- 
tion and  support.  When  our  membership  shall  actually  include  every 
representative  Urm  in  every  branch  of  the  industry,  one  of  its  aims  will 
have  been  attained,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  results  which  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  accomplish  we  should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Special  Notice 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  in  1903,  the  Association 
voted  to  enlarge  its  membership  by  accepting  as  members  duly  qualified 
firms  or  corporations  who  are  dealers  in  silk  goods,  whether  as  retailers, 
jobbers  or  manufacturers,  the  object  being  to  give  sellers  of  silk  goods  of 
good  repute  throughout  the  United  States  representation  in  all  trade 
matters  affecting  their  business  interests,  which  are  considered  and  adjudi- 
cated by  this  Association. 
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The  Annual  Guarantee  Fund 


With  increased  questionings  and  increased  complications  arising  out 
of  the  administration  of  existing  tariff  laws,  with  the  expenses  involved 
with  issues  coming  up  from  time  to  time  like  that  of  the  freight- rate  adjust- 
ment, with  increased  office  work  consequent  upon  a  larger  constituency,  and 
with  increased  facilities  and  freer  access  to  sources  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, the  expenses  of  our  Association  are  naturally  growing  a  little  larger 
year  by  year.  Our  increased  membership  with  the  limited  annual  fee  of 
fifty  dollars  per  member  does  not  furnish  enough  means  for  our  legitimate 
expenses,  and  the  Annual  Guarantee  Fund,  which  has  been  contributed  to 
for  many  years  by  certain  of  our  most  interested  and  liberal  members,  is 
now  more  than  ever  necessary  to  meet  these  natural  and  proper  expenses. 
No  funds  of  the  Association  are  spent  for  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
Annual  Banquet.  They  are  always  fully  covered  by  subscriptions  for 
tickets. 

With  the  assurance  of  the  continued  need  of  the  Guarantee  Fund,  for 
the  reason  that  the  complete  work  of  the  Association  could  not  go  on 
without  it,  it  is  hoped  that  those  friends  who  have  heretofore  pledged  and 
paid  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  toward  this  fund  will  cheerfully  do 
so  this  year,  and  that  others  will  add  their  proportionate  contribution. 

Further  information  on  this  subject  will  be  given  to  anyone  who 
desires  it. 

Checks  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  at  the  office, 
445  Broome  Street. 


Treasurer. 

April  4,  1905. 
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Following  is  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  for  1904 : 


Belding  Bros.  &  Co., 
W.  H.  Barnard, 
Boettger  &  Hinze, 
Cedar  Cliff  Silk  Co., 
Cheney  Bros., 

Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Doherty  &  Wadsworth  Co., 
Fleitmann  &  Co., 
E.  Gerli  &  Co., 
Givernaud  Bros., 
Hadden  &  Co., 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Co., 
Klots  Throwing  Co., 
Jos.  Loth  &  Co., 
Meding  Mfg.  Co., 


Mitsui  &  Co., 
Morimura,  Arai  &  Co., 
Russell  Murray  &  Co., 
Nonotuck  Silk  Co., 
Phoenix  Silk  Mfg.  Co., 
;,  Read  &  Lovatt  Co., 
Sauquoit  Silk  Mfg.  Co., 
Schwarzenbach,  Huber  &  Co., 
R.  &  H.  Simon, 
Geo.  Singleton, 
Wm.  Skinner  Mfg.  Co., 
Smith  &  Kaufmann, 
Stehli  &  Co., 
Wm.  Strange  Co., 
Susquehanna  Silk  Mills, 
Weidmann  Silk  Dyeing  Co. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 


 1905. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OR  SECRETARY 

SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Broadway  and  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  our 

J     shall  be  pleased  to  have         name  enrolled  among  the  Annual 

Members  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  and  will  qualify  when 
elected. 

Name ._      _  

Address   
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Rules  of  the 
Arbitration  Committee 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  our  Board  of 
Managers  formally  approved,  on  February  13,  1901,  the  following  rule  of 
conduct : 


"Whereas,  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  members  of  the 
Arbitration  Committee  are  approached  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion regarding  disputes  likely  to  come  before  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee, the  sense  of  this  meeting  is  that  members  of  said  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  should  decline  to  hear  ex  parte  statements,  and 
should  request  parties  requiring  the  services  of  this  said  Arbitra- 
tion Committee,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Committee  in  the 
ordinary  course,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association." 


Note— The  following  is  the  form  of  preliminary  submission  of  any 
disputed  question  to  the  Arbitration  Committee: 


"We,   ,  do  hereby  agree  to  leave  the 

question  in  dispute  between  us  in  re  

to  Messrs  ,  members  of 

the  Arbitration  Committee  of  said  Association,  and  we  hereby 
agree  to  faithfully  abide  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  said 
Committee,  acting  under  the  rules  of  the  Silk  Association,  and  to 
abide  by  said  rules  in  reference  to  payment  of  fees  thereanent." 

Sign  

Sign  

Both  parties  to  the  arbitration  will  then  present,  in  writing,  their 
cases  to  the  Arbitration  Committee,  and  the  said  parties  will  be  notified 
of  the  date  of  the  hearing,  and  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  present 
at  said  hearing,  with  such  witnesses  as  they  may  wish  to  produce. 

Prior  to  the  hearing,  the  allegations  of  the  claimant  shall  be  sent  to 
the  party  against  whom  the  claim  is  made  for  his  answer. 

Except  upon  request  of  the  arbitrators,  no  further  testimony  shall  be 
admitted. 

These  rules  have  been  adopted  to  ensure  the  presentation  to  the 
Arbitration  Committee  of  fully  prepared  allegations  and  proofs,  and  to 
expedite  awards  on  the  controversies  submitted  to  them. 
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XXXIII  ANNUAL  MEETING 


XXXIII  Annual  Meeting 
Of  the  Association 


March  28,  1905. 


At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  held  this 
date,  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Association  rooms,  in  the  Silk  Exchange 
Building,  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  Street,  New  York  City,  pursuant  to 
ten  days'  notice  to  all  the  members,  the  following  named  were  present : 


Regrets  for  absence  were  received  from  C.  H.  Hutchins,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Jacob  Weidmann,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  as  printed  in  our  last  annual 
report  were,  on  motion,  duly  approved. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  managers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
then  held,  the  following  named  having  been  regularly  placed  in  nomination 
by  the  Nominating  Committee : 


Pursuant  to  Section  27  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  the  under- 
signed, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  on  the  10th  ultimo  as  a 
Nomination  Committee  to  present  candidates  for  all  of  the  offices  to  be 
filled  at  the  succeeding  annual  election, -respectfully  recommend  as  follows: 


Joseph  W.  Congdon,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

James  Chittick,  Geo.  Singleton, 

M.  W.  Dippel,  Edward  Soleliac, 

Bernhard  Greeff,  J.  Noble  Stearns, 

Jacques  Huber,  C.  N.  Sterrett, 

Julius  Kayser,  Albert  Strange, 

H.  D.  Klots,  Benj.  B.  Tilt, 

Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Alfonso  Villa, 

Alfred  Neuberger,  R.  Von  Briesen, 

John  H.  Noyes,  Jos.  Wadsworth. 
Jerome  C.  Read, 


March  7,  1905. 


Mr.  Franklin  Allen, 


Secretary,  Silk  Association  of  America. 


President 

FirS't  Vice-President  . 
Second  Vice-President 
Third  Vice-President 
Treasurer 


Joseph  W.  Congdon. 
Geo.  L.  Montgomery. 
William  Skinner. 
Jerome  C.  Read. 
Charles  F.  Homer. 
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SILK   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA 


MANAGERS 


Geo.  C.  Andreae, 
R.  Arm, 
C.  L.  Auger, 
MiLO  M.  Belding,  Jr., 
H.  W.  Boettger, 
Frank  W.  Cheney, 
John  E.  Cowdin, 
W.  E.  Eaton, 

EWALD  FlEITMANN, 

Jacques  Huber, 


J.  Noble  Stearns, 
H.  A.  Van  Liew, 
Jacob  Weidmann, 


c.  h.  hutchins, 
Albert  Gould  Jennings, 
Julius  Kaufmann, 
Julius  Kayser, 
Catholina  Lambert, 


Russell  Murray, 
Arthur  Ryle, 


The  By-Laws  provide  (Section  24)  that  the  Secretary  shall  be  chosen, 
and  his  salary  determined  annually  by  the  Board  of  Managers  at  their  first 
meeting  following  each  annual  election. 


There  being  no  other  nominations,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  as  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  vote  being  duly  announced.  First 
Vice-President  Montgomery  thereupon  declared  General  Congdon  as  duly 
elected. 

President  Congdon  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  again 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  election  as  President  for  a  third  term.  The 
Nominating  Committee  had  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  insist  upon  his 
declination  to  serve  another  term,  and  he  promised  his  best  efforts  as  in  the 
past  to  maintain  the  Association's  work  at  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  He 
eulogized  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Association  during  the  past  year, 
and  commended  the  subscribers  to  the  Annual  Guarantee  Fund  which  he 
referred  to  as  essential  to  our  work,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
increase. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
three  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer  and  twenty  Managers,  as  nominated,  and 
the  vote  being  duly  announced.  President  Congdon  declared  them  duly 
elected. 


Respectfully  yours, 


(Signed)  Otto  Andreae,  Jr., 


H.  SCHNIEWIND,  Jr., 

H.  D.  Klots, 

H.  J.  SORIA, 

Alfred  Schiffer. 
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XXXIII  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  following  named  were  thereupon  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Association : 

The   Publishing   Textile   Co.,   New   York,   proposed   by  President 
Congdon. 

American  Silk  Dyeing  and  Printing  Co.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J.,  proposed 

by  President  Congdon. 
John  C.  Welwood,  447  Broome  Street,  proposed  by  H.  A.  Van  Liew. 

In  the  absence  of  Treasurer  Homer,  who  is  now  in  Egypt,  the  Secre- 
tary presented  the  Treasurer's  annual  report,  which  is  hereto  attached,  duly 
audited  by  the  Auditing  Committee,  and  showing  balance  of  $1,147.23  at 
the  close  of  1904,  and  cash  balance  this  date,  $4,663.43.  On  motion,  the 
Treasurer's  report,  as  filed  and  printed,  was  approved. 

The  Secretary  distributed  printed  copies  of  his  annual  report  accom- 
panied by  special  articles  on  various  divisions  of  the  industry,  as  follows : 


Raw  Silk  Season  1904-1905    E.  Gerli. 

Sewings  and  Spool  Silks   Wm.  J.  Kenney. 

Broad  Silks,  Fancies   Jos.  Wadsworth. 

Broad  Silks,  Plain  Weaves   Celestino  Piva. 

Narrow  Goods,  Ribbons   Ralph  Baer, 

Narrow  Goods,  Hatbands   A.  E.  Tweedy, 

Silk  Piece  Dyeing  and  Printing  .  .  ,  Wm.  A.  Arnold, 
Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Commission 

Houses   Alfred  Wendt. 


On  motion,  the  reports  were  referred  to  the  newly  elected  Board  of 
Managers  for  consideration  and  action. 

Mr.  Jerome  C.  Read,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Detection  of 
Stolen  Silks,  reported  progress,  and  President  Congdon  spoke  in  com- 
mendation of  its  work. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Montgomery,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  two 
years  ago  to  formulate  trade  rules  to  govern  transactions  between  buyers 
and  sellers  of  raw  silks,  referred  to  the  fruitless  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
and  moved  its  discharge,  as  he  saw  no  probability  of  its  reaching  an  agree- 
ment. Other  members  of  the  Committee  present  expressed  similar  views 
and  the  discharge  of  the  Committee  was  voted,  as  recommended  by  its 
Chairman. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  H,  D.  Klots,  embodying  his  contention  that 
raw  silk  reeled  or  wound  on  tubes  or  cops  should  come  in  free  of  revenue 
duty,  was  briefly  discussed. 

A  motion  prevailed  that  the  matter  be  laid  upon  the  table,  on  the 
ground  that  under  Section  2  of  our  By-Laws  which  states  the  object  of  our 
Association,  Mr.  Klots'  contention  cannot  properly  be  considered,  as  it 
attacks  the  present  tariff-laws. 
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Communications  were  received  from: 

Mr.  Jerome  C.  Read,  New  York. 

Mr.  Valentine  Bliss,  Dickson,  Pa. 

Katterman  &  Mitchell  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Associazone  Serica  E.  Bacologia  of  Piemonte,  Italy, 
dated  Turin,  February  15,  1905. 
The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 

Attest : 


Secretary. 


Note— The  newly  elected  Board  of  Managers  met  on  March  30th  and 
appointed  Standing  and  Special  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  (see  pages 
9-10  of  this  report). 

They  also  reappointed  Franklin  Allen,  as  Secretary  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Confidential. — For  Members  Only. 


SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Silk  Exchange  Building, 

New  York,  March  28,  1905. 

In  conformity  with  the  By-Laws  of  our  Association  (Sec.  24)  your 
Secretary  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  past  year,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  our  Board  of  Managers : 

The  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been 
Business  decidedly  on  the  mend  in  the  current  silk  season ; 

in  fact  it  has  been  "on  the  move."  It  is  on  the 
Conditions  move  now.    For  six  months  every  "throwing" 

spindle  has  been  busy,  every  loom  has  been 
actively  at  work.  To-day  the  industry  is  in  a  strong  and  command- 
ing position.  Fashion  favors  its  productions,  consuming  markets  are 
eager  for  its  novelties  and  its  specialties,  the  raw  silk  markets  of  the 
world  have  been  unusually  plentiful  in  their  supply,  and  American  silk 
manufacturers  are  realizing  a  market  which  far-sighted  ones  among  them 
have  been  quietly  preparing  for  during  several  years. 

The  accompanying  reports  of  representative  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion deal  with  existing  trade  conditions  in  special  branches  of  our  industry ; 
the  record  thus  made  is  gratifying  on  the  whole  to  every  friend  of  American 
development  along  industrial  lines.  Great  as  the  development  has  been  in 
the  textile  industries  of  the  United  States,  since  the  elevation  of  the 
lamented  McKinley  to  the  Presidency,  in  March,  1897,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law  in  the  following  July,  the  exacting  demand  of 
American  consumers  for  yet  greater  diversification  of  styles  and  products 
in  silk  goods  continues  to  constitute  a  factor  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
accelerating  development  of  the  silk  industry.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that 
all  similar  demands  will  be  wisely  met,  as  in  the  past  they  have  been,  by  our 
manufacturers.  Should  there  be  no  material  advance  in  the  prices  of  silk 
fabrics  to  consumers,  present  conditions  favor  a  much  larger  consumption 
of  every  variety  of  silk  goods  than  our  country  has  ever  previously  ex- 
perienced. 

All  great  divisions  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  United  States  are  at 
this  writing  in  a  sound  and  hopeful  state.  On  like  future  conditions  we 
base  our  confidence  in  yet  greater  industrial  activity  under  the  beneficent 
influence  of  our  Nation's  assured  fiscal  policy. 
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By  the  United  States  census  of  1900  we  learned 
The  Record  of       ^^^^  9,700,770  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  consumed 
in  that  year  in  the  silk  mills  of  our  country.  In 
Our  Industry  the  calendar  year  1904  (to  December  31st)  15,- 

488,361  pounds  of  raw  silk,  and  549,050  pounds  of 
Tussah  silk  were  imported.  1,774,124  pounds  of  spun  silk,  or  schappe,  were 
consumed  in  the  census  year ;  in  1904  2,096,202  pounds  were  imported.  65,416 
operatives  were  employed  in  the  silk  mills;  $20,982,194  was  paid  in  wages 
to  operatives,  and  $6,268,704  was  paid  in  salaries  to  managers,  superintend- 
ents, clerks,  etc.  The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  was  $81,082,201,  and 
additional  capital  amounting  to  $8,335,310  represented  land  and  buildings, 
rented  for  mill  or  factory  purposes.  The  value  of  the  output  in  finished 
goods  was  $92,451,212.  In  1900,  36,825  power  looms  on  broad  weaves  and 
7,432  on  narrow  fabrics  were  reported. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  6,  1902,  the 
Present  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  is  now  en- 

gaged in  another  statistical  enumeration  of  the 
Equipment  manufacturing  establishments  of  our  country,  in 

pursuance  of  a  well  considered  plan  that  statistical 
enumerations  of  this  nature  shall  hereafter  be  taken  every  five  years  instead 
of  every  ten  years  as  heretofore.  We  invoke  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
all  silk  manufacturers  in  this  important  function  of  our  National  govern- 
ment. The  increasing  importance  of  the  relation  of  our  country's  textile 
and  mechanical  industries  to  our  national  prosperity  is  made  manifest  by 
these  census  tabulations,  which,  under  the  supervision  of  trained  experts  in 
the  government  service,  are  much  more  comprehensive,  uniform  and  reliable 
than  similar  inquiries  conducted  by  State  governments  can  possibly  be. 
Another  reason  for  our  loyalty  to  this  policy  is  that  a  number  of  States  in 
which  silk  mills  are  established  do  not  conduct  such  inquiries  under  State 
auspices. 

At  this  writing  we  cannot  therefore  state  authoritatively  what  the 
main  statistical  features  of  our  industry  are  in  1905,  but  we  estimate  the 
items  of  equipment  and  output  as  follows,  as  compared  with  1900 : 


1905 
Estimated 

1900 
Actual 

Power  looms  on  narrow  fabrics  

Accessory  spindles  

*  Value  of  output,  finished  goods  

49,000 
9,000 
1,300,000 
1,150,000 
$116,500,000 

36,825 
7,432 
1,045,304 
942,100 
$92,451,212 

*  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  consumption  of  15,000,000  pounds  of  raw  silk,  at  an 
average  cost  of  fifty  cents  per  pound  less  than  in  1900.  It  may  prove  to  be  excessive  on 
account  of  the  uncertain  amount  of  stock  of  raw  silk  at  present  in  manufacturers'  hands. 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  Exhibit  A,  accompanying  this 
report,  which  tabulates  by  States  the  new  equipment  of  looms  and  spindles 
supplied  to  American  silk  mills  in  the  year  1904.  Our  thanks  are  due  and 
are  hereby  expressed  to  the  manufacturers  of  looms  and  spindles,  whose 
cordial  co-operation  in  a  matter  of  such  general  interest  enables  your 
Secretary  to  make  a  similar  presentation  annually  of  new  equipment  sup- 
plied each  year  to  our  silk  mills.  As  in  the  case  of  all  responses  to  in- 
quiries made  by  officials  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  the  names  or 
operations  of  individual  establishments  are  in  no  way  divulged  to  any  one, 
and  the  information  thus  derived  and  tabulated  is  used  only  for  the  statis- 
tical purposes  for  which  it  is  given. 

Another  contribution  to  the  historical  record  of 
The  W^Orld^S  ^^^^  industry  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact, 

in  all  the  principal  foreign  countries  which  manu- 
Silk  Record  facture  silk  fabrics,  was  issued  by  our  Association 

in  September  of  last  year. 
The  world's  actual  production  of  raw  silk  is  unknown  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  reliable  official  statistics  of  production  in  the  Oriental 
countries,  but  the  following  estimates  (although  in  a  sense  arbitrary)  may 
be  accepted  as  approximately  correct : 


Italy,  France,  Austria  and  Spain  12,100,000  pounds 

The  Levant    4,840,000 

Japan   15,000,000 

China   33,600,000 

India    2,645,000 

Other  countries    4,815,000 


73,000,000 


Finished  goods  manufactured  therefrom  are  estimated  to  approximate 
$562,000,000  in  value,  annually,  the  respective  amounts  in  each  country 
being  as  follows : 


France  $120,000,000 

United  States   116,500,000 

Germany    75,000,000 

China   70,000,000 

Japan   38,000,000 

Switzerland    38,000,000 

Russia    25,000,000 

Austria    16,000,000 

Great  Britain    15,000,000 

British  India    13,000,000 

Total  production   


Italy   14,000,000 

Indo-ChinaandBurmah  9,000,000 

Spain  and  Portugal  . .  4,000,000 

Persia    2,000,000 

Caucasus    2,000,000 

Turkey  in  Europe  and 

Asia    1,500,000 

Egypt    1,500,000 

Canada    500,000 

Other  countries    1,000,000 


$562,000,000 
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Happily  the  supply  of  better  grades  of  raw  silk  is  steadily  on  the 
increase  in  Japan  and  Italy.  In  the  past  thirty  years  the  supply  of  the  world 
has  almost  doubled.  In  the  present  silk  season  the  output  of  raw  silk  in 
Italy  bids  fair  to  be  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  export  from  Japan  is 
the  largest  in  her  history.  Facts  of  this  nature  are  very  gratifying  to  the 
principal  silk  manufacturing  countries,  and  if  supplies  increase  commensur- 
ably  with  the  requirements  of  enterprising  manufacturers,  the  distribution 
of  finished  silk  goods  at  moderate  prices  must,  of  necessity,  steadily  increase 
under  growing  competition. 

In  the  publication  referred  to  styled  "The  Silk  Industry  of  the  World 
at  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century"  an  enumeration  of  looms  and 
spindles  employed  in  various  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics 
was  attempted.  At  best  it  was  but  partial  and  concededly  incomplete, 
owing  to  many  difficulties.  Your  Secretary  indulges  the  hope,  however — 
although  it  may  be  but  a  dream — that  its  deficiencies  on  its  statistical  side 
may  stimulate  statisticians  of  the  industry  in  all  countries  to  efforts,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  may  eventually  result  in  making  known,  from  time  to  time, 
the  number  and  consuming  power  of  silk  looms  and  spindles  in  the  principal 
silk  manufacturing  countries.  The  different  working  system  of  silk  makers 
in  different  countries  presents  what  to  some  may  seem  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  In  many  countries  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  Orient,  hand-loom  weaving  is  almost  universally  the  rule.  In  the 
main,  it  is  a  household  industry,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  factory  or  mill 
system,  which  has  made  great  progress  and  accomplished  great  results  in 
the  United  States. 

We  venture  the  suggestion,  however,  that  if  an  authoritative  tabulation 
of  this  nature  is  feasible,  and  the  publication  thereof  can  be  supervised  by 
an  "International  Committee  on  Silk  Statistics,"  their  reports  would  be  not 
only  interesting  but  profitable  to  the  entire  silk  world.  Exact  knowledge 
concerning  so  important  a  factor  in  the  silk  business  would  measurably 
assist  in  steadying  the  price  of  materials  and  goods,  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  raw  materials  in  the  silk-producing  countries,  and  prove  helpful  to  silk 
workers  of  intelligence  everywhere.  It  is  a  reasonable  proposition  that  the 
consuming  capacity  of  the  equipment  should  somewhat  regulate  the  volume 
of  raw  silk  supplies.  Limited  supplies  and  consequent  high  cost  of  raw 
materials  tend  unfortunately  to  limit  the  production  of  looms,  and  to 
restrict  the  consumption  throughout  the  world  of  these  beautiful  fabrics  of 
adornment  and  art. 
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The  Centenary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  from 
The  Silk  World    -^^^"^^  United  States  was  celebrated  at  St. 

Louis,  Missouri,  by  a  great  International  Exposi- 
a.t  St»  Louis  tion  of  art,  industry  and  science,  during  the  past 

year.     The  report  on  the  silk  section  of  the 

exposition  follows : 

INTERNATIONAL  SILK  JURY, 
LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1904. 

SILKS  AND  TISSUES  OF  SILK. 
Group  57,  Class  8. 

Report  by  Franklin  Allen,  C.  P.  A.,  President  of  the  Jury. 

The  Jury  was  organized  on  September  2d,  and  the  following  officers 
were  chosen : 

President  Franklin  Allen,  New  York. 

Vice-President  Etienne  Charbin,  Lyon,  France. 

Secretary  Celestino  Piva,  New  York. 

The  Jury  was  composed  of  26  members,  all  of  whom  served  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Richardson  of  Chicago. 

The  Jury  subdivided  itself  into  two  divisions,  as  follows : 

Raw  Materials  Division. 
(Classes  358-361.) 

Chairman,  George  Singleton,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Vice -Chairman,  E.  Paladini,  Italy. 

Second  Vice-Chairman,  Emile  Carriere,  Ganges,  Herault,  France. 
Secretary,  Mototaro  Adachi,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

United  States. 

E.  F.  Crooks,  Northampton,  Mass. 
John  Griswold  Dolson,  New  York. 
H.  D.  Klots,  New  York. 

F.  A.  Washburn,  Belding,  Mich. 
Geo.  p.  Richardson,  Chicago,  111. 


Georges  Boutet,  Paris,  France. 
Su  Shih  Tih,  Shanghai,  China. 
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Tissues  Division  (Including  Ribbons). 
(Classes  362-365.) 
Chairman,  Joseph  Wadsworth,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
V ice-Chairman,  J.  O.  Nicholson,  J.  P.,  Macclesfield,  England. 
Secretary,  H.  L.  Gargan,  New  York. 

United  States. 
Franklin  Allen,  New  York. 
RoBT.  Johnston,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Henry  Loth,  New  York. 
Daniel  S.  Mercein,  New  York. 
Celestino  Piva,  New  York. 
E.  Fred  Post,  Jr.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Jacob  Weidmann,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Etienne  Charbin,  Lyon,  France. 
Georges  Forest,  St.  Etienne,  France. 
Paul  Schulze,  Crefeld,  Germany. 
KiYOSHi  SuGAWA,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
A.  E.  Ballow,  Siam. 
The  Jury  completed  its  labors  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  made 
the  following  awards.   All  awards  were  approved  by  the  Department  Jury 
on  September  24th  and  were  finally  confirmed  by  the  Superior  Jury. 
Awards  were  also  conferred  on  collaborators  of  exhibiting  firms  according 
to  the  merit  of  each  collaborator,  based  on  skill,  ability,  magnitude  and 
value  of  work  and  length  of  service. 

Countries.  Exhibitors.  Collaborators. 

G.P.  G.M.  S.M.  B.M.  Total  G.M.  S.M.  B.M.  Total 


4 

1 

3 

21 

16 

20 

0 

36 

France,  raw  materials  

.  1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

17 

25 

20 

62 

"  tissues   

21 

5 

6 

0 

32 

16 

36 

29 

81 

11 

13 

4 

1 

29 

5 

2 

0 

7 

6 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

2 

9 

13 

Germany,  raw,  artificial... 

.  0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Japan,  raw  materials  

,13 

36 

82 

39 

170 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"  tissues   

4 

6 

22 

31 

63 

3 

9 

13 

25 

China,  raw  materials  . . . . 

.  0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"  tissues   

,  1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary,  raw  materials*. 

.  0 

1 

0 

C 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bulgaria,  raw  materials*.. 

.  0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"  tissues*   

.  0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Siam,  raw  materials*  . . .  . 

.  0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,  0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belgium,  tissues*   

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

72 

126 

79 

348 

59 

94 

71 

224 

*  Indicates  collective  exhibits. 
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Out  of  Competition — Exhibitors  Being  Members  of  the  Jury, 


France,  raw  materials    3 

France,  tissues    3 

Italy,  raw  materials    1 

Great  Britain,  tissues    1 

Japan,  tissues    1 

Total    7 

Exhibits  On  Which  No  Awards  were  Made. 

United  States,  tissues    1 

Great  Britain,  tissues    2 

Japan,  tissues   31 

Japan,  raw  materials    1 

Brazil,  tissues    2 

China,  tissues    2 

Italy,  raw  materials    1 

Bulgaria,  flowers  on  frames  from  cocoons   1 

Total   41 


THE  UNITED  STATES  EXHIBITS. 

The  United  States  contributed  twenty-two  exhibits,  showing  excellent 
assortments  in  designs,  coloring  and  construction  of  woven  silk  fabrics, 
ribbons,  brocades,  neckwear  silks  and  scarfs. 

Yarn  dyed  black  dress  silks  and  satins  of  superior  excellence  were 
shown :  also  piece  dyed  goods,  lining  silks  and  cotton  backs,  velvets  indicat- 
ing great  progress  in  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  warp  print 
tissues,  peau  de  crepe  in  fine  range  of  colorings,  souvenir  and  art  pictures 
woven  on  power  looms,  silk  labels,  etc.  Considering  the  limited  number  of 
exhibits  from  the  American  silk  mills,  and  the  moderate  selling  cost  of  the 
goods  shown,  the  United  States  exhibit  of  silk  fabrics  must  be  considered  as 
highly  creditable  and  fairly  representative. 

The  foreign  members  of  the  Jury  zealously  vied  with  each  other  in 
proposing  the  highest  award  of  Grand  Prize  to  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  for  "great  efficiency  in  benefiting  the  silk  industry  and  commerce 
of  America,  and  for  its  authoritative  statistics  and  reports  on  the  silk  trade 
of  the  world." 

The  awards  to  exhibitors  and  collaborators  from  the  United  States 
were  as  follows : 

Exhibitors.  Collaborators. 

Grand  Prizes    13  0 

Gold  Medals    4  16 

Silver  Medals    1  20 

Bronze  Medals    3  0 

No  award    1  0 

22~  36~ 
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In  detail — 

Grand  Prizes. 

American  Velvet  Co.,  New  York.   Mills  at  Stonington,  Conn. 

Superiority  and  great  progress  in  manufacture. 
Empire  Silk  Co.,  New  York.    Mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Carbondale,  Pa. 
Beautiful  and  large  assortment  of  design  and  colorings  and  perfection 
in  execution  of  dyed  silks. 
Johnson,  Cowdin  Co.,  New  York.    Mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa. 

Fancy  ribbons  of  excellent  coloring  and  assortment,  and  superior 
quality. 

Liberty  Silk  Co.,  New  York.    Mills  at  New  York  City  and  Hornellsville, 
N.  Y. 

Original  and  beautiful  in  design  and  good  colorings  of  modern  silks. 
Pelgram  &  Meyer,  New  York.    Mills  at  Paterson  and  Boonton,  N.  J.,  and 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Beautiful  and  large  assortment  of  silk  and  ribbons  of  great  commercial 
value. 

Phoenix  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.    Mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Allentown 
and  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Excellent  exhibit  of  ribbons,  also  of  medium  price  plain  and  fancy 
cloth. 

Royal  Weaving  Co.   Mills  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Great  excellence  in  complete  exhibit  of  lining,  piece  dyed  and  cotton 
back  silks  and  yarn  dyed  satins ;  silk  stripes  a  specialty. 
R.  &  H.  Simon,  New  York.   Mills  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  and  Easton,  Pa. 
Excellence  in  ''regatta"  silk  goods.    Specially  meritorious  exhibit  of 
ribbons. 

Smith  &  Kaufmann,  New  York.    Mills  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Most  beautiful  exhibit  of  ribbons,  perfect  in  design,  quality,  construction 
and  colorings. 

John  N.  Stearns  &  Co.,  New  York.    Mills  at  Brooklyn  and  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  Petersburg,  Va. 

Excellence  in  their  specialty  of  black  dress  silks. 
Wm.  Strange  Co.,  New  York.   Mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Remarkable  exhibit  of  colored  brocade  of  all  description,  also  excellent 
display  of  ribbons. 

York  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.   Mills  at  York,  Carlisle  and  Fleetwood,  Pa. 
Great  progress  in  black  silk  goods,  remarkable  for  the  wearing  qualities 
and  construction  of  their  taffeta. 
Silk  Association  of  America,  New  York. 

Great  efficiency  in  benefiting  the  silk  industry  and  commerce  of 
America,  and  for  authoritative  statistics  and  reports  on  the  silk  trade 
of  the  world. 
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Gold  Medals. 

American  Silk  Label  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.   Mills  at  New  York  City. 

Large  assortment,  excellent  execution. 
Astoria  Silk  Works,  New  York.   Mills  at  Long  Island  City  and  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Good  and  complete  collection  of  piece  dyed  goods. 
Cardinal  &  Becker,  New  York.   Mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Excellent  assortment  and  designs  of  brocades  for  linings. 
Norfolk  Silk  Co.,  New  York.   Mills  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Originator  of  Peau  de  Crepe  in  magnificent  range  of  colorings. 

Silver  Medal. 

Taylor  Silk  Mfg.  Co.   Mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Souvenir  and  art  pictures  of  creditable  design  woven  on  power  looms. 

Bronze  Medals, 

Allen  Chesters.   Mills  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Good  taste  in  souvenir  pictures. 
M.  C.  Migel,  New  York. 

Very  interesting  collection  of  art  pictures  of  the  best  make  woven  in 
silk. 

Fearn  Sisters  Silk  Co.   Mills  at  Roby,  Indiana. 

FRANCE. 

From  France  there  were  thirty-four  exhibits  of  woven  fabrics,  and 
twenty  exhibitors  of  raw  silks  and  thrown  silks.  Of  the  latter  number  six- 
teen formed  a  collective  exhibit  to  which  one  award  (a  grand  prize)  was 
awarded,  and  two  were  out  of  competition,  being  members  of  the  Jury. 
Among  the  exhibitors  of  tissues  from  France  were  many  who  received  the 
highest  awards  at  Paris  in  1900  for  superior  excellence  of  their  fabrics,  and 
while  the  size  of  the  display  of  French  silks  at  St.  Louis  was  not  large,  it 
was  the  judgment  of  the  Jury  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  considerable 
number  who  participated  in  the  excellent  representative  collection.  Rich 
and  handsome  high  class  novelties  of  every  description  from  Lyon  were 
shown :  perfection  in  workmanship  and  taste  in  gauzes,  mousselines,  veil- 
ings, tulles  and  crepe :  excellence  in  high  grade  printed  warp  novelties  and 
fancy  gauzes :  superior  velvets  woven  on  power  looms,  and  hand  made 
velvets  specially  adapted  for  tailoring  purposes :  superb  piece  dyed  goods 
of  all  descriptions  including  mixed  goods,  plain,  brocaded,  printed  and 
embossed :  rich  upholstery  goods,  church  tissues  and  embroideries ;  also 
creditable  exhibits  of  medium  price  fancies,  and  tissues  for  parasols. 

Saint  Etienne  contributed  velvet  ribbons  of  highest  class  manufacture, 
also  silk  ribbons  of  great  beauty  and  excellent  taste  in  design,  also  a  large 
display  of  artistic  silk  woven  pictures,  one  display  of  fancy  ribbons  and 
galloons,  and  one  interesting  assortment  of  medium  class  ribbons. 
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Awards  were  made  to  two  exhibiting  firms  from  Paris  for  pronounced 
success  achieved  in  manufacture  of  silks  in  Anam,  China,  in  competition 
with  Lyons-made  silks,  and  for  admirable  progress  in  native  brocade  and 
plain  tissues  in  Thibet,  India, 

To  the  exhibit  of  the  Bulletin  des  Soies  et  Soieries  of  Lyon,  M.  Marius 
Morand,  Directeur,  the  Jury  took  pleasure  in  awarding  a  gold  medal  for 
highly  important  services  rendered  to  the  silk  industry  of  the  world  by  this 
remarkable  publication  which  enjoys  a  world-wide  circulation. 

The  awards  to  exhibitors  and  collaborators  from  France  were  as 
follows : 

Exhibitors.  Collaborators. 

Hors  Concours    4  0 

Grand  Prizes    22*  0 

Gold  Medals    7  33 

Silver  Medals    6  61 

Bronze  Medals    0  "49 

Total    39  143 

*One  collective  exhibit,  16  exhibitors,  add  15 


Total    54 


In  detail- 


HoRS  Concours  (Exhibitors  being  members  of  the  Jury). 

J.  B.  Martin  &  Co.,  Lyon. 

Superiority  in  all  their  manufactures  of  velvets. 
Forest  &  Co.,  Saint  Etienne. 

Beautiful  exhibit  of  ribbons.    Excellent  taste  displayed  in  designs. 
Boutet  Freres  &  Co.,  Paris. 

Raw  silks  and  threads. 
Emile  &  Paul  Carriere,  Ganges  (Herault). 

Raw  and  filature  silks. 

Grand  Prizes. 
Atuyer  Bianchini  &  Eerier,  Lyon. 

Magnificent  exhibit  of  high  class  novelties. 
J.  Beraud  &  Co.,  Lyon. 

Excellent  exhibit  of  high  class  printed  warp  goods. 
Henri  Bertrand,  Lyon. 

Marvelous  display  of  gauzes,  plain  and  fancy;  perfection  in  workman- 
ship and  taste. 
Bouffier  &  Pravaz  Fils,  Lyon. 

Perfection  in  tulles  and  crepe. 
Bouvard  &  Burel,  Lyon. 

Most  artistic  display  of  rich  upholstery  goods  and  church  tissues. 
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Brunet,  Lecomte,  Devay,  Gerin  &  Paule,  Lyon. 

Excellent  collection  of  high  class  novelties  of  every  kind. 
Albert  Belinac,  Saint  Etienne. 

Large  assortment  of  medium  class  ribbons. 
Duplan  &  Co.,  L3^on. 

Most  complete  assortment  of  piece  dyed  goods,  both  plain  and  fancy. 
Giron  Freres,  Saint  Etienne. 

Supremacy  in  the  manufacture  of  velvet  ribbons. 
Guigou  Pere  &  Fils,  Lyon. 

Excellent  display  of  modern  novelties. 
Jarrosson,  Les  fils  de  L.,  Lyon. 

Exhibit  showing  great  perfection  in  mousselines  and  light  fabrics. 
Marion  Aine  &  Fils,  Lyon. 

Excellence  in  veilings  of  all  description. 
Montessuy,  Les  Successeurs  de,  Lyon. 

Great  superiority  in  all  kinds  of  crepes. 
OUagnier  Fructus  &  Descher,  Lyon. 

Remarkable  progress  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  their  novelties. 

Permezel  &  Co.,  Lyon. 

Superb  display  of  piece  dyed  goods  of  all  descriptions,  including 
mixed  goods,  plain,  brocaded,  printed  and  embossed. 
Piotet  &  Roque,  Lyon. 

Excellent  display  of  high  grade  printed  warp  novelties. 
Poncet,  Pere  &  Fils,  Lyon. 

Remarkable  execution  of  rich  novelties  of  every  description. 
Riboud  Freres,  Lyon. 

Display  of  hand  made  velvets  specially  adapted  for  tailoring  purposes. 
P.  Staron  Jeune  &  Co.,  Saint  Etienne. 

Large  display  of  artistic  silk  woven  pictures ;  execution  perfect. 
Schulz-Bonnetain,  Lyon. 

Superb  collection  of  handsome  novelties  of  their  own  creation. 

F.  Tronel  &  Co.,  Lyon. 

Veilings  and  mousselines  of  perfect  construction  and  design. 
Union  des  Filateurs  et  Mouliniers  Francais,  representing  the  following 
named  sixteen  exhibitors : 

Antoine  &  Cie,  Alais.  Joseph  Combier,  Libron. 

Vve.  G.  Armandy  &  Cie,  Lyon.  A.  Fougeirol,  Ollieres. 

S.  Azemard,  Ganges.  Gaston  Giraud,  Vals. 

E.  M.  Berenger,  Ivron.  J.  Jurus,  Drome. 
Louis   Blanchon,   Saint   Julien   en     Rochier  &  Riot,  Viviers. 

Saint  Alban.  Rozeron,  Bourg-de-Peage. 

G.  Chabert  &  Cie,  Chomerac.  Ste.  An.  des  Usines  de  St.  Joseph, 
Chapelle  p.  &  f.,  Tournon.  Montboucher. 

L.  Clavel,  Ganges.  A.  Voiles,  Bollenes. 
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Gold  Medals. 

Bulletin  des  soies  et  soieries,  Lyon.   M.  Marius  Morand,  Directeur. 

Important  services  rendered  to  the  silk  industry  by  this  remarkable 
publication,  having  obtained  a  world-wide  circulation. 
H.  Fils,  Genin,  Lyon. 

Artistic  display  of  tissues  for  parasols. 
A.  Guinet  &  Co.,  Lyon. 

Exhibit  of  printed  fancy  gauzes. 
Hesse,  Edouard,  Paris. 

Raw  silk. 
Micou  &  Rigollier,  Lyon. 

Beautiful  collection  of  light  tissues. 
Tromparent,  Albin,  Privas. 

Moulinier. 
Honore  Vinson,  Saint  Etienne. 

Very  interesting  display  of  fancy  ribbons  and  galloons. 

Silver  Medals. 

Pierre  Aube,  Paris. 

Unique  display  of  ribbons  for  decoration. 
J.  Bessieres  &  Co.,  Lyon. 

Creditable  exhibit  of  medium  price  fancies. 
Chatillon,  Victor  Fils  &  Co.,  Lyon.  _ 

Fair  exhibit  of  medium  fancies. 
A.  Cottarel  &  Co.,  Lyon. 

Interesting  exhibit  of  church  cloth  and  embroideries. 
Delignon  &  Company,  Paris. 

Remarkable  success  obtained  in  manufacture  of  silks  in  Anam,  China, 
in  competition  with  Lyons-made  silks. 
Paul  Kingsbourg,  Paris. 

Admirable  progress  obtained  in  native  brocade  and  plain  tissues  in 
Thibet,  India. 

ITALY. 

From  Italy  there  were  fifty  exhibitors,  of  whom  thirty-one  represented 
raw  silk  and  thrown  silks,  and  of  the  latter  number  one  was  out  of  com- 
petition being  a  member  of  the  Jury  on  behalf  of  France. 

The  exhibit  of  Italy  at  Saint  Louis  was  highly  creditable  and  important. 
Among  those  representing  its  silk  industry  were  the  Silk  Conditioning 
Works  of  Milan,  the  largest  silk  conditioning  establishment  in  the  world ; 
the  Association  of  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  Silk  in  Italy  at  Milan, 
which  is  the  largest  Silk  Association  in  the  world ;  and  the  Milan  Associa- 
tion of  silk  worm  egg  producers,  which  steadily  endeavors  to  improve  the 
breed  of  silk  worms  and  supply  desirable  qualities  to  Italy  and  the  Orient. 
Grand  prizes  were  awarded  to  each  of  these  Associations.    Among  the 
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exhibitors  were  many  of  the  principal  reelers  and  filature  owners  of  North- 
ern Italy. 

Quite  a  number  of  them  showed  a  disposition  to  adapt  their  produc- 
tion to  the  American  market  and  evidenced  that  their  establishments  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  to  produce  high  grade  silks, 
both  raw  and  thrown.  While  the  raw  silk  exhibits  of  Italy  and  Japan  fol- 
lowed in  general  the  recommendations  for  a  "Standard  American  Skein" 
made  by  the  American  silk  manufacturers  in  1902  a  considerable  difference 
was  noticed  in  some  of  the  exhibits  in  the  speed  of  the  traverse  which  in 
most  cases  was  slower  than  desired.  An  increase  in  this  respect  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  material  advantage  to  the  American  consumer  in  the  wind- 
ing. The  relation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  skein  to  the  crossing  of  the 
traverse  which  was  specifically  stated  in  the  printed  formulas  for  the 
"Standard  American  Skein"  was  determined  from  the  combined  experience 
of  the  American  silk  mills. 

Representing  silk  woven  fabrics  from  Italy  there  was  one  collective 
exhibit  of  12  exhibitors  of  silk  goods  of  all  descriptions  from  Como,  Milan, 
Cernobbio  and  Lecco.  From  Naples,  the  oldest  silk  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  Italy  sent  a  great  variety  of  upholstery  fabrics  from  the  lightest 
brocatelle  to  the  heaviest  velours,  and  from  Genoa  there  was  an  exquisite 
exhibit  of  famous  Genoa  velvets  for  upholstery  purposes.  From  Turin 
came  choice  fabrics  for  church  decoration  and  vestments,  upholstery  goods 
of  choice  designs  and  a  creditable  display  of  mufflers  and  tie  silks.  Como 
and  Milan  supplied  also  tapestries  of  superior  execution  in  elaborate  de- 
signs, artistic  brocades  and  damasks  for  curtains,  and  reproductions  of 
antique  silks. 

The  awards  to  exhibitors  and  collaborateurs  from  Italy  were  as 
follows : 


Exhibitors.  Collaborators. 


Hors  Concours 
Grand  Frizes  . 
Gold  Medals 
Silver  Medals 
Bronze  Medals 


1 

17* 
14 

4 

2 


0 
0 
5 
2 
0 


Total    38 

No  award    1 

*One  collective  exhibit,  12  exhibitors,  add  11 


7 


Total 


50 


In  detail. 


HoRS  Concours  (Exhibitor  being  member  of  Jury). 


Boutet  Freres  &  Co.,  Paris  and  Italy. 
Raw  silks  and  threads. 
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Grand  Prizes. 

Associazione  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercia  delle  Sete  in  Italia,  Milano. 
The  largest  Silk  Association  in  the  world.    Great  efficiency  in  bene- 
fiting the  silk  commerce  and  industry  of  Italy,  and  in  testimony  of 
their  work,  excellent  studies  and  statistics. 
Associazione  Italiana  Confezionatori  Seme  Bachi,  Milano. 

Syndicate  of  silk  worm  egg  producers.    Award  for  steadily  improving 
the  breed  of  the  silk  worm,  and  supplying  all  qualities  to  Italy  and 
the  Orient. 
Ardizzoni,  Luigi  &  Cuneo,  Genoa. 

Exquisite  exhibit  of  the  famous  Genoa  velvets  for  upholstery  purposes. 
Benini  &  Co.,  Como. 

Tapestry,  elaborate  designs,  and  superior  execution. 
Collective  exhibit  of  12  Italian  exhibitors  of  silk  tissues  of  all  descriptions, 
include  the  following: 

Casnati,  Carlo  D.  B.,  Como. 
Canetta  &  Co.,  Como. 
Carcano,  Musa  &  Co.,  Como. 
Dollara,  A.,  Como. 
Fossati,  A.  E.,  Figlio,  Como. 

Fabbriche  Italiane  Di  Seterie,  Clerici  Braghenti  &  Co.,  Como. 

Faure,  B.,  Como. 

Finzi,  Redaelli  &  Co.,  Lecco. 

Gavazzi,  Egidio  Pio,  Milano. 

Stucchi,  Edoardo,  Como. 

Tessiture  Seriche  Bernasconi,  Cernobbio. 

Unione  Industrie  Seriche,  Broggi,  Brambilla  Surr  &  Co.,  Como. 
Cavadini,  Noemi  &  Co.,  Milano.    Raw  silk. 
Dubini,  F.,  &  Co.,  Milano.   Raw  and  thrown  silk. 
Frova  Natali  &  Co.,  Milano.   Raw  silk. 
I   Gerli,  Carlo,  Milano.    Raw  silk. 

Ghidini,  Guglielmo,  Heirs  of  William,  Torino. 

Excellence  in  fabrics  for  church  decorations  and  vestments. 
Institute  Bacologico  Susani  di,  C.  Sala  &  Co.,  Milano. 

School  of  Instruction,  inspecting  silk  worm  seed,  etc. 
Lazaroni,  La  Ditta  Ausano  &  Co.,  Milano. 

Silk  reeled  from  double  cocoons,  raw  silk,  tram  and  organzine. 
Opificio  serico  Di,  San  Leucio,  Napoli. 

Upholstery  fabrics  from  light  brocatelle  to  heaviest  velours.  Oldest 
establishment  in  Italy. 
Pasquina,  Giuseppe,  Turin. 

Fine  assortment  of  upholstery  fabrics  of  choice  designs. 
Piva,  Sigismondo,  Milano.   Raw  silk. 
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Societa  Anonima  Cooperativa,  Stagionatura  el'  Assaggio  delle  Sete  ed 
Affini,  Milano. 

Silk  conditioning  house,  largest  in  the  world.   Award  for  accuracy  of 
work,  and  constant  progress  toward  perfection. 
Societa  p  la  filature  dei  Cascami  di  Sete,  Milano.   Spun  silk. 

Gold  Medals. 

Ferraris,  Vittorio,  Milano. 

Brocades  and  damasks,  reproductions  of  antique  designs. 
Banfi,  B.  &  L.,  Milano.   Thrown  silk. 
Cramer,  E.,  &  Co.,  Milano.   Raw  silk. 
Dozzio,  Giov.  E.  Figlio,  Milano.   Raw  silk. 
De  Vecchi,  Massimo  De,  Milano.  Raw  and  thrown  silk. 
Fratelli,  Pedroni  fu  Lisiade,  Milano.   Raw  and  thrown  silk. 
Frizzi,  A.,  &  Co.,  Milano.   Raw  and  thrown  silk. 
Gadda,  E.,  &  Co.,  Milano.   Raw  and  thrown  silk. 
Gianzini,  Antonio,  Chignolo  Po.    Raw  silk. 
Giambarini,  Antonio,  Bergamo.   Raw  and  thrown  silk. 
Marchetti,  Carlo,  Milano.   Raw  and  thrown  silk. 
Regia  Staziono  Bacologica,  Padova. 

School  of  Instruction,  inspecting  seed,  etc. 
See.  An.  Stagionatura  Delle  Sete,  Oriani,  Milano.    Silk  conditioning  house. 
Spasciani,  E.,  &  Co.,  Milano.    Silk  threads. 

Silver  Medals. 

Attilio,  Fu  G.  Rebuglio,  Cremona.   Raw  silk. 

Carfagna,  P.,  Colentino  Marche.   Raw  silk. 

Dendi,  Pietro,  Montevarchi.   Raw  silk. 

Ginoulhiac,  Mariton  &  Co.,  Bergamo,  Milano.    Raw  silk. 

Bronze  Medals. 

Semenza,  A.,  &  Co.,  Milano.    Raw  silk. 
Ferraris,  Paolo,  Torino.    Mufflers  and  tie  silks. 

GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

Germany  and  Switzerland  were  noticeably  deficient  in  their  repre- 
sentation at  St.  Louis  of  their  important  silk  industries. 

The  German  National  Pavilion,  representing  the  Charlottenburg  Castle, 
near  Berlin,  contained  some  remarkable  silk  damask  wall  decorations  and 
there  was  but  one  other  exhibit  from  Germany  which  was  judged  by  this 
Jury,  viz. :  artificial  silks  from  Elberfeld.  This  exhibit  and  the  exhibit  of 
artificial  silk  from  Besancon,  France,  by  the  Societe  Anonyme  de  la  Soie  de 
Chardonnet,  represents  a  remarkable  invention  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage  for  certain  fabrics. 
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Gold  Medals. 

Arnold  &  Braun,  Crefeld. 

Silk  damask  wall  decorations  in  German  National  Pavilion.  Remark- 
ably excellent  reproduction  of  damask  decoration  of  Charlottenburg 
Castle  near  Berlin. 
Vereinigte  Glanzstoffabriken,  Elberfeld. 
Artificial  silk. 

Switzerland  sent  only  an  exhibit  of  silk  shawls  from  Zurich,  and  some 
artistic  woven  pictures  and  large  display  of  ribbons  for  Swiss  costumes 
from  Arbon. 

Silver  Medals. 
Leuthold  Freres  &  Co.,  Zurich. 

Good  assortment  of  silk  shawls. 
Stoffel  &  Company,  Arbon. 

Artistic  woven  picture,  and  large  display  of  ribbon  for  Swiss  national 
costumes. 

Russia  was  conspicuous  at  this  Exposition  by  its  absence  of  exhibits. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  silk  exhibits  from  Great  Britain,  though  few  in  number  were 
noticeable  for  soft-finished  lustrous  satins  from  Macclesfield,  and  world 
famous  crepes  from  London.  Other  exhibits  that  claimed  attention  and 
received  awards  were  ornamental  brocades,  decorative  textiles  of  original 
effects  and  harmonious  colorings. 

The  awards  to  exhibitors  and  collaborators  from  Great  Britain  were  as 
follows : 

Exhibitors.  Collaborators. 


  1 

0 

  1 

0 

Gold  Medals   

  0 

2 

Silver  Medals   

  0 

2 

  3 

9 

Total   

  5 

13 

  2 

Total   

  7 

In  detail, 

HoRS  Concours  (Mr.  Nicholson  being  a  member  of  the  Jury). 
J.  O.  Nicholson,  Macclesfield. 

Decorative  silk  brocades.   Exquisite  fabrics,  especially  in  soft  finished 
lustrous  satins. 

Grand  Prize. 

Grout  &  Company,  London. 

Excellence  in  all  the  articles  of  their  manufacture,  and  especially  in 
their  world  famous  crepes. 
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Bronze  Medals, 
Canterbury  Weavers,  The  Misses  Phillpots  &  Holmes. 

Decorative  textiles  of  original  effects  and  harmony  of  colors. 
E.  A.  Hunter,  Haslemere. 

Very  effective  fabric  for  decorative  purposes. 
Miss  Anne  Garnett,  Windermere. 

Skillful  execution  of  ornamental  brocades. 

The  Jury  recommended  an  award  of  diploma  of  honor  to  the  Liberty 
Company  of  London,  on  account  of  the  excellence  in  material  and  colorings 
of  their  exhibit  of  decorative  textiles,  in  recognition  of  their  well  known 
reputation  as  promoters  of  new  ideas  in  styles,  but  under  the  strict  rules  of 
this  Exposition  regarding  manufacturers'  exhibits  an  award  could  not  be 
made  to  them  in  this  class  as  manufacturers. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  contributed  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  silk  exhibits  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  there  being  171  exhibits  of 
raw  silk,  spun  silk,  etc.,  and  95  exhibits  of  woven  tissues.  The  latter  in- 
cluded Habutai  silks  from  Kyoto,  Kiriu,  Gumna-ken,  Fukui-ken  (where  the 
largest  production  of  Habutai  both  plain  and  fancies  is  located),  Kanazawa, 
Fukushima-ken,  Toyama-ken,  and  Yokohama.  The  exhibits  from  Kyoto 
included  also  well  constructed  plain,  fancy  and  white  crepes,  figured  silks, 
satins  for  dresses  made  on  power  looms,  black  satins  showing  remarkable 
progress  in  the  manufacture,  export  silks  of  good  commercial  value  and 
harmonious  colorings.  Beautiful  crepes  were  shown  from  Shiga-ken,  Gifu- 
ken,  and  Gumna-ken.  Gumna-ken  and  Yamanashi-ken  showed  also  lining 
and  umbrella  silks  of  good  quality.  There  were  also  umbrella  silks  from 
Tokyo,  silk  fabrics  mixed  with  gold  from  Osaka,  excellent  white  satins  and 
figured  silks  from  Niigata-ken,  kaiki  silks  from  Kanazawa,  and  damasks 
from  Yokohama. 

Although  the  modern  factory  system  including  the  use  of  elaboratq 
machinery  has  been  generally  applied  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Japan  it  has  not  been  generally  introduced  in  the  silk  industry  outside  of 
reeling  filatures  and  throwing  plants.  Mr.  Haruki  Yamawaki,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  Japan,  who  is  a  Com- 
missioner of  Japan  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  states  in  his 
admirable  work,  "Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  that 
while  the  number  of  manufacturing  companies,  including  joint  stock,  limited 
liability  and  unlimited  companies  was  2,477  in  1901  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$88,000,000,  but  42  of  the  number  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $500,000  were 
devoted  to  silk  weaving.  There  were  321  raw  silk  companies  with  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $3,000,000  and  11  throwing  silk  companies  with  a  paid  up  capital 
of  $365,000. 

The  largest  power  loom  silk  fabric  company  in  Japan,  located  at  Kyoto 
with  a  plant  of  500  looms,  was  an  exhibitor  at  this  Exposition.  Its  produc- 
tion is  brocaded  silk  fabrics  and  obi's  for  domestic  use,  and  cotton  back 
satins  chiefly  for  export  to  China.  464,000  yards  output  of  cotton  back 
satins  was  reported  by  this  company  for  1903. 
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The  Jury  awarded  Gold  Medals  to  each  of  the  three  following  named 
organizations  identified  with  the  silk  industry  of  Japan:  The  Imperial 
Japanese  Silk  Conditioning  House  at  Yokohama,  the  Silk  Association  of 
Japan  at  Tokyo,  and  the  Government  Sericultural  Institute  at  Tokyo. 

The  raw  silk  exhibits  from  Japan  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
important  of  similar  exhibits  ever  made  by  Japan  at  any  previous  Inter- 
national Exposition.  This  was  a  gratifying  fact  to  the  American  silk  manu- 
facturers who  found  it  more  natural  than  surprising  in  view  of  the  com- 
mercial fact  that  the  United  States  now  consume  two-thirds  of  Japan's 
entire  export  of  raw  silk.  The  increase  in  the  raw  silk  trade  between  the 
two  countries  has  been  very  marked  in  recent  years,  and  Japan's  export  of 
raw  silks  this  year  is  the  largest  in  its  history. 

The  excellence  and  varied  number  of  qualities  exhibited  being  over 
170  in  number  were  fairly  representative  of  the  production  of  more  than  two 
thousand  reelers  in  Japan  and  covered  the  grades  Double  Extra  silk  to 
Number  One.  The  exhibit  of  rereels  represented  a  large  production  of  this 
class  of  silk  and  also  that  which  has  come  to  the  particular  notice  of  the 
American  manufacturers  within  the  last  few  years,  namely,  the  better 
grades  of  Kakedas.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  the  most 
complete  and  diversified  raw  silk  exhibit  made  by  any  country  at  any  Inter- 
national exposition  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  awards  to  exhibitors  and  collaborators  from  Japan  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Exhibitors.  Collaborators. 


Hors  Concours   

  1 

0 

  17 

0 

Gold  Medals   

  42 

3 

Silver  Medals  

  104 

9 

Bronze  Medals   

  70 

13 

234 

25 

No  award   

  32 

Total   

  266 

In  detail, 

HoRS  Concours  (Exhibitor  being  member  of  Jury). 

K.  Sugawa  &  Co.,  Japan  and  New  York. 

Handsome  display  of  habutai  and  brocaded  silks. 

Grand  Prizes. 
Tissues. 

Fukui-ken  Silk  Fabric  Association,  The,  Fukui-ken. 

Largest  production  of  habutai  silk  in  Japan  in  plain  and  fancy. 
Kawashima,  Zinbei,  Kyoto. 

This  exhibit  is  remarkable  for  its  artistic  value  and  for  the  harmonious 
blending  of  its  coloring. 
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Kyoto  Orimono  Kabushiki  Kaisha,  The,  Kyoto. 

Silk  brocades.    This  manufacturing  company  shows  marked  advance- 

ment in  the  production  of  export  silk  of  good  commercial  value. 

Nishimura,  Jihei,  Kyoto. 

Silk  brocades.   The  oldest  silk  house  in  Japan. 

Raw  Materials. 

Gunze  Seishi  Kabushiki  Kwaisha 

Ozawa  Kumi,  Nagano-ken. 

Kyoto. 

Raw  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Rokko  sha,  Nagano-ken. 

Ito,  Kozayemon,  Miye-ken. 

Raw  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Sanin  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Tottori-ken 

Katakura  Co.,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Sano  Silk  Factory,  Miyagi-ken. 

Kenshi  Boseki  Kabushiki  Kwaishn, 

Raw  silk. 

(Japan  Spun  Silk  Co.),  Kyoto. 

Usuisha,  Gumna-ken,  Gumna-ken. 

Spun  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Kawano  &  Co.,  Yehime-ken. 

Yamada,  Osamu,  Fukushima-ken. 

Raw  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Maruyama  Koichiro,   Rep.,  Yone- 

Yonago  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Tottori- 

zawa  Silk  Factory,  Yamagata-ken 

ken. 

Raw  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Gold  Medals. 

Tissues. 

lida,  Shinshichi,  Kyoto. 

Kiriu  Bussan  Manufacturers*  Ass'n, 

Silk  woven  with  Jacquard  hand 

Gumna-ken. 

looms. 

Fine  exhibit  of  habutais  and 

Inagaki  &  Co.,  Kyoto. 

crepe. 

Good  display  of  silk  crepe  and 

Nakamura,  Hanbei,  Kyoto. 

habutai. 

Figured  silks. 

Ishikawa-ken    Export    Silk  Mfrs. 

Takada  &  Co.,  Kyoto. 

Ass'n,  Kanazawa. 

Very  good  display  of  plain  and 

Large   assortment    of  habutai 

fancy  crepes. 

and  kaiki. 

Raw  Materials. 

Asahi  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Miyagi-ken 

Government   Sericultural  Institute, 

Raw  silk. 

Tokyo. 

Atago  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Shizuoka- 

Hasegawa,  Gosaburo,  Yamagata-ken. 

ken. 

Raw  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Higam-i,  Kyodosha,  Hyogo-ken. 

Fuji    Boseki    Kabushiki  Kwaisha, 

Raw  silk. 

Tokyo. 

Hirata,  Seishiba,  Shimano-ken. 

Spun  silk. 

Raw  silk. 
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Raw  Materials — Continued. 


Imperial  Japanese  Silk  Conditioning 

House,  Yokohama. 
Ito,  Sentaro,  Shizuoka-ken. 

Raw  silk, 
lyo   Shirataki   Silk   Filature  Co., 
Yehime-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kaimei  Sha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kanrasha,  Gumna-ken,  Gumna-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kazama  Silk  Factory,  Yamanashi- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kuboto  Kwa,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Mikawa  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Aichi-ken 

Raw  silk. 
Mochizuki  Heitaro.  Shizuoka-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Moto  Rokko  Sha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Niwa,  Taichiro,  Miye-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Nomura,   Itaro,   Rep.,  Mikadosha, 
Aichi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Oguchi  Gumi,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Okaya  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Nagano- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Omi  Hara  Silk  Factory,  Shiga-ken. 

Raw  silk. 


Rokumonsen  Goshi  Kwaisha,  Nag- 
ano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Ryon  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Yamazata- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Saitama  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Saitama- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Sanriusha,  Aichi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
San   Yen   Tamaito   Dogyo  Seishi 
Kumiai,  Aichi-ken. 

Raw  silk  from  Double  Cocoons. 
Sarashinasha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Shimonita-sha,  Gumna-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Shoio  Kwan,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Shoyo-ken,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Silk  Association  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 
Suzuki,  Jinkichi,  Prop.,  Yoneya  Silk 
Factory,  Miyagi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Tase  Komegoro,  Yamagata-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Wakao  Ikuzo,  Yokohama. 

Raw  silk, 
Yadsima  Gumi,  Yamanashi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 


Silver  Medals. 
Tissues. 

Fukushima-ken  Silk  Fabric  Associa-     Hakataori  Manufacturers'  Associa- 


tion, Fukushima-ken. 
Habutai. 
Gifu  Kinuorimono  Kabushiki 
Kaisha,  Gifu. 
Very  effective  figured  crepes. 


tion,  Fukuoka-ken. 

Very    good    manufacturer  of 
fabrics. 


Haniachirimen  Manufacturers' 
sociation,  Shiga-ken. 
Good  display  of  crepe. 


As- 
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Tissues — Con  tinned. 


Inada,  Uhachi,  Kyoto. 

Remarkable  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  black  Daikoku 
satin. 

Inouye  Rikizo,  Kyoto. 

Versatile  in  his  fabrics. 
Isezaki    Orimono  Association, 
Gumna-ken. 

Specialty  in  lining  and  umbrella 
silks. 

Kawamoto,  Shobei,  Kyoto. 

Good  display  of  white  crepe. 
Kagami,  Goyemon,  Yamanashi-ken 

Umbrella  silk  of  good  quality. 
Kamiyama  Kiichiro,  Yokohama. 

Good  exhibit  of  damask. 
Kimura,  Tosuke,  Osaka. 

Interesting  exhibit  of  silk  mixed 
with  gold. 
Kutsumidzu,  Bunjiro,  Shiga-ken. 

Beautiful  crepes. 
Kutsuna,  Korejiro,  Yokohama. 

Special  make  of  habutai,  lus- 
trous finish. 
Makita,  Kichiichiro,  Yamanashi-ken 

Creditable  display  of  lining 
silks. 


Murasakino  Orimono  Goshi  Kaisha, 
Kyoto. 

Excellent  display  of  satin  for 
dresses  made  on  power  looms. 

Nishikawa,  Kobei,  Kyoto. 

Very  good  producer  of  twilled 
habutai. 

Okajima,  Chusuke,  Ashikaga. 

Mixed  silk  goods. 
Sawamura,  Tashichi,  Kyoto. 

Well  constructed  crepe. 
Tokamachi   Fabric  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Niigata-ken. 
Excellent  display  of  white  satin 
and  figured  silks. 
Toyama-ken    Export    Silk  Fabric 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toy- 
ama. 
Habutai  silk. 
Toyotama  Orimono  Goshi  Kaisha, 
Tokyo. 

Best  manufacturer  of  umbrella 
silks. 

Yui  Shoten,  The,  Fukushima-ken. 
Good  weight  habutai  silk. 


Raw  Materials. 


Asano,  Toyozo,  Rep.,  Tokushin-sha, 
Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Choshin-sha,  Nagano-ken, 

Raw  silk. 
Giseido,     Yamaguchi-ken,  Yama- 
guchi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Hachiman  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Shiga- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Hakkwaku  Kwaisha,  Hyogo-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Hakusei-kwan,  Fukushima-ken. 

Raw  silk. 


Hama    Hatchitaro,    Rep.,  Tokita 
Kwan,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Hisui  sha,  Shimano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Hodono  Sobei,  Yehime-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Ishioka  Silk  Factory,  Ibaraki-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Inaseishi  Kabushiki  Kwaisha,  Nag- 
ano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Iwakuni  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Yama- 
guchi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
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Raw  Materials — Continued. 


Joshui  Sha,  Tokyo-fu. 

Raw  silk. 
Junsui  Kwan,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kagoshima-ken,    Jusansha,  Kago- 
shima-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kaishin  Kwaisha,  Saitama-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kaisho  Kwaisha,  Gifu-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kakusan  Sha,  Hyogo-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kanamori  Kichijiro,  Gifu-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kansai  Sheishi  Kaisha,  Miye-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kasawara   Fusakichi,    Rep.,  Riujo 
kwan,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Katsuno  &  Co.,  Gifu-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kioto    Seishi,    Kabushiki  Kaisha, 
Kyoto. 

Raw  silk. 
Kobayashi  Shimzaburo,  Rep.,  Koyo- 
kwa,  Yamanashi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Konan  Sha,  Yamanashi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Koosei  Sha,  Yamanashi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kumamoto  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Kuma- 
moto-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kusaka  Yasuzayemon,  Hyogo-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kyodo  Kiito  Nitsukuni  Sho,  Juku- 
shima-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Matsumoto,    Kyozo,    Rep.,  Toun 
Kwan,  Shimano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Machida,  Tokunosuke,  Tokyo. 

Silk  thread:. 


Mitsui  Nihei,  Rep.,  Hakutsura  sha, 
Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Miura  Silk  Factory,  Yamagata-ken 

Raw  silk. 
Miyakonojo  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Miy- 
azaki-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Miyazaki  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Miya- 
zaki-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Miyauchi  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Yama- 
gata-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Mizuho  Kwan,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Morozumi   Shonai,   Rep.,  Fukoku- 
kan,  Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Nagaoka,    Mampei,    Rep.,  Shinyo 
Kwan,  Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Namikawa,  Rijiro,  Rep.,  Yasugise- 
ishiba,  Shimane-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Nanhokan,  Oita-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Obama  Seishi  Kabushiki,  Kwaisha, 
Fukui-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Ochi  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Kochi-ken. 

Raw  silk, 
Oguchi  Murakichi,  Rep.,  Yamajiu 
Gumi,  Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Omi  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Shiga-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Ozu  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Yehime-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Ryosei  sha,  Fukushima-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Sakai  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Tottori-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Sayagawa  Silk  Factory,  Aichi-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
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Raw  Materials — Continued. 


Seishi  Kosui  Goshi  Kwaisha,  Gum- 
na-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Shiroishi    Seishi    Kigyo  Kwaisha, 
Miyagi-ken. 
Raw  silk, 
Shimodate  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Ibar- 
aki-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Shunmei   Goshi   Kaisha,  Nagano- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Takahashi,    Magota,    Rep.,  Nagai 
Gumi,  Yamagata-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Takanabe  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Miyaz- 
aki-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Takei,  Torataro,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Tanabe,   Shujiro,   Rep.,  Suminawa 
sha,  Gifu-ken. 
Raw  silk. 

Tase,  Kichiroji.  Yamagata-ken 

Raw  silk. 
Teiritsu  Sha,  Kyoto. 

Raw  silk. 

Tenriu  Sha,  Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 

Tenyu  sha,  Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 

Tokosha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Toyanaka  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Oita- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 

Tsukahara,    Soyemon,  Yamagata- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 

Tsuyama,   Seisha   Goshi  Kwaisha, 
Okayama-ken. 
Raw  silk. 


Uyehara,  Ichijiro,  Rep.,  Saishinsha, 
Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Ukida,  Sahei,  Okayama-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Unpin  Sanshi  Kabushiki  Kwaisha, 
Fukui-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Utsunomiya     Silk     Filature  Co., 
Tochigi-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Watanabe,  Rokumatsu,  Rep.,  Naga- 
oka,  Seishiba,  Niigata-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Watanabe,  Tatsuji,  Yamagata-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yamaguchi    Goro,    Rep.,  Iwamato 
Silk  Factory,  Shizuoka-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Yamanashi  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Yam- 
anashi-ken. 
Raw  silk. 
Yazaki  Genzo,   Rep.,  Shinkokwan, 
Nagano-ken. 
Raw  silk. 

Yetsuyo  Kwan,  Niigata-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yoda,  Sajihei,  Rep.,  Jionansha,  Shi- 
zuoka-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yoda  sha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yoko  Kenshi  Kabushiki  Kwaisha, 
Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yokosuka  Seishijio,  Shidzuoka-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yoshizawa,  Itaro,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yumei  sha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Zenshinsha,  Kanagawa-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
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Bronze  Medals. 


Tissues. 


Asano  Shinzaburo,  Gifu-ken. 

Figured  crepe. 
Bito  Shoten,  Kyoto-fu. 

Crepe. 

Fukushima-ken   Kogyo  Shiken-jo, 
Fukushima-ken. 

Habutai. 
Fujisaki,  Saburosuke,  Sendai. 

Habutai. 
Hamami,  Richichi,  Kyoto. 

Crepe. 

Hattori,  Magobei,  Nagoya. 

Shibori  silk. 
Habutai    Goshi    Kwaisha,  Yama- 
gata-ken. 

Habutai. 
Hisada,  Izaemon,  Nagoya. 

Silk  fabrics,  shawls. 
Ito  Silk  Weaving  Co.,  Nagoya. 

Figured  silk. 
Kayanuma,    Kunihei,  Yamanashi- 
ken. 

Silk  fabrics. 
Kabata,  Mansuke,  Kyoto-fu. 

Silk  crepe. 
Kitatsurugun  Kaiki  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Yamanashi-ken. 

Kaiki  silks. 
Kitaichi  Goshi  Kaisha,  Yokohama. 

Light  habutai,  special  quality  of 
4  m. 

Kobayashi,  Shinshichi,  Kyoto-fu. 
Crepe. 

Kutsumidzu,  Seijiro,  Shiga-ken. 
Crepe. 

Minami    Tsurugun    Kaiki  Fabric 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Yam- 
anashi-ken. 
Kaiki  silk. 


Morii,  Kiichiro,  Kyoto. 

Kanoko  silk  ribbons. 
Nagoya    Kokusan    Shibori  Fabric 
Association,  Nagoya. 

Shibori  silk. 

Nagano-ken  Export  Silk  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Nagano-ken. 
Habutai. 

Nakasawa  Rihachi,  Kyoto. 
Satin  brocade. 

Orimono  Kenkiu  Jo,  Kyoto-fu. 
Crepe. 

Sagami  Kogyo  Kabushiki  Kaisha, 
Kanagawa-ken. 
Kaiki  silk. 

Shibata  Genzayemon,  Shiga-ken. 
Brocade  crepe. 

Shimamura,  Zensuke,  Kyoto. 
Silk  crepe. 

Takahashi,  Keitaro,  Gifu-ken. 

Figured  crepe. 
Tomita,  Usaburo,  Kyoto. 

Brocade  silk. 

Tomita  Daijiro,  Nagoya. 

Shibori  silk. 
Tsukui  Heiyemon,  Yokohama. 

Kaiki  silk. 
Uno  Kosaburo,  Kyoto. 

Brocade  crepe. 
Uzen  Habutai  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Yamagata-ken. 

Habutai. 
Ushiba,  Goro,  Yamanashi-ken. 

Kaiki  silk. 
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Raw  Materials. 


Akamatsu,  Uhei,  Yekime-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Fujikawa  Bros.,  Takikawa  Silk  Fac- 
tory, Hokkaido. 

Raw  silk. 
Hattori,  Tominosuke,  Rep.,  Hoksei 
sha. 

Raw  silk. 
Hayashi,  Seikichi,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Hayashi,    Seihei,    Rep.,  Hayashi 
Humi,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Higashi  Yamato  Gumi,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Higo  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Kumamoto- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Hodaka-sha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Ito,  Yokiro,  Gifu-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Ito  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Wakayama- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Iwara  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Shidzuoka- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Katakura  Kiubei,  Rep.,  Shineisha, 
Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Katagiri,  Ryoya,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kisennuma  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Miy- 
ago-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kimpo  Sha,  Yamanashi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Kumagaye  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Sai- 
tama-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Maki,  Shinshichi,  Nagano-ken 

Raw  silk. 
Maki,  Mosuke,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Matsuoka,  Keiji,  Miyagi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 


Mimasaku  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Okay- 
ama-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Nishida,  Kahei,  Tokyo. 

Silk  thread. 
Ono  Kyosuke,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Sakura  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Okayama- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Sansei  Sha,  Fukushima-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Seki  Gosuke,  Rep.,  Toyeisha,  Naga- 
no-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Sekigawa  Sozaburo,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Shinseisha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Taisei  Sha,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Takaoka  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Miye- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Tanaka,   Seibei,  Rep.,  Ogaki  Silk 
Factory,  Gifu-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Togun  sha,  Yamagata-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Tohokusha,  Fukushima-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Tome  Silk  Filature  Co.,  Miyagi-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Uzen  Hokkou  sha,  Yamagata-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Watanabe,    Motonosuke,  Nagano- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yajima  Seijiro,  Rep.,  Yajima  sha, 
Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yawata  Silk  Factory,  Yamanashi- 
ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yoshida,  Yeisuke,  Saitama-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
Yoshizawa,  Sadajiro,  Nagano-ken. 

Raw  silk. 
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Resolutions  of  Silk  Jury  Regarding  Japan  and  China. 

'  On  the  10th  of  September,  at  St.  Louis,  the  International  Silk  Jury 

^  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions  regarding  the  silk  trade  of 

'■  China  and  Japan. 

;  Regarding  Japan : 

i  "Resolved,  That  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Japanese  producers  and  the 

«i  American  consumers  of  raw  silk,  our  fellow  juryman,  Mr.  Adachi,  of  Japan, 

i  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  use  every  effort  and  do  all  within  his 
power  to  have  shipments  of  raw  silk  from  Japan  tested  by  the  Imperial 

♦  Japanese  Conditioning  House  with  properly  authenticated  certificates  for 
\  each  bale,  to  the  end  that  condition  weight  shall  become  the  commercial 
c  usage  in  all  transactions  between  the  two  countries. 

"Resolved  further,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  duly  signed  be  de- 

;  livered  to  the  said  Mr.  Mototaro  Adachi  and  a  certified  copy  to  the  Silk 

j  Association  of  America  as  a  matter  of  record." 

j  Regarding  China: 

'1  "Resolved,  The  International  Silk  Jury  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 

I  desires  at  this  time  to  record  its  disappointment  on  account  of  the  small 
I  and  inferior  exhibit  of  raw  silk  made  at  this  Exposition  by  the  Chinese 
i        Government  and  by  Chinese  reelers. 

"By  their  failure  to  take  advantage  of  so  great  an  opportunity  to  place 
j  before  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  world  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  great 
variety  of  different  grades  of  raw  silks,  we  feel  that  they  have  not  only 
I  made  a  mistake  commercially,  but  have  failed  to  appreciate  one  of  the 
objects  of  such  a  world's  Exposition,  viz. :  the  spread  of  correct  information 
regarding  the  production  of  an  article  which  is  of  increasing  importance  to 
mankind.  This  regret  is  intensified  because  raw  silk  had  its  origin  in 
China  and  that  country  has  long  been  its  largest  producer  in  the  world." 

I  CHINA. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibits  of  woven  silk  tissues  from  China, 
though  few  in  number,  were  marvelous  for  their  variety  and  excellence,  and 
especially  for  showing  marked  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  velvets  and 
j       figured  silks. 

!  The  Imperial  Chinese  Government  made  a  wonderful  display  of  cloth 

of  pure  silk  and  silk  mixed  with  gold ;  also  velvets,  crepes  and  ribbons. 

(  The  provincial  government  of  Kiangnan  exhibited  a  very  large  assortment 
of  plain  and  figured  silks.  There  was  a  fine  display  also  of  brocaded  silks, 
satins  and  gauzes  from  Shanghai,  and  ribbed  silk,  superior  crepes,  and 
pongees,  both  plain  and  stripes,  from  Canton. 

.  Awards  to  China,  were  in  detail,  as  follows : 

Grand  Prize. 

*  Imperial  Chinese  Government. 

j  Marvelous  display  of  cloth  of  pure  silk  and  silk  mixed  with  gold.  Also 

velvets,  crepes  and  ribbons.   Marked  progress  in  velvet  manufacture. 

Gold  Medal. 
Provincial  Government  Exhibit,  Kiangnan. 

Very  large  display  and  assortment  of  plain  and  figured  silks  showing 
'  noteworthy  progress. 
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Silver  Medals. 

Ma  Kung  Chow,  Shanghai. 

Fine  display  of  brocaded  silks,  satins  and  gauzes. 
Wassiamull,  Assomull,  Canton. 

Notable  for  superior  qualities  of  crepes  and  pongees  both  in  plain  and 
stripes. 

Burkill,  A.  R.,  &  Sons,  Shanghai. 

Raw  silk,  waste  silk,  floss  silk, 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Shanghai. 

Raw  silk,  waste  silk,  floss  silk. 

Bronze  Medal. 

Vo  Chon,  Canton, 

Ribbed  silk  and  crepe  for  dresses. 

SIAM. 

From  Siam  there  were  small  but  interesting  collective  exhibits  of  native 
tissues  and  raw  materials  illustrating  the  beginning  of  the  silk  industry 
in  Siam. 

In  detail  the  awards  were  as  follows : 
Gold  Medal. 

Collective  exhibit  of  ten  exhibitors  of  silk  cloth  and  fabrics  include 
the  following: 

Champawn  Committee,  Pachim  Committee, 

Chantaboon  Committee,  Payupp  Committee, 

Isarn  Committee,  Petchaboon  Committee, 

Nakon  Rachasima  Committee,  Sericulture  Department, 

Nakon  Sri  Tamarat  Committee,        Udawn  Committee. 

Silver  Medal. 

Collective  exhibit  of  four  exhibitors  of  native  raw  materials  by 
Koh  Hong  Lee,  Bangkok.  Nakon  Sawan  Committee. 

Kwang  Huat,  Bangkok.  The  Sericulture  Department. 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico  there  was  a  collective  exhibit  (seven  exhibitors)  showing 
silk  shawls  and  a  few  sundries  for  home  consumption. 

Silver  Medal, 

Collective  exhibit,  included  the  following  named  seven  exhibitors : 
Diaz,  Serapio,  Guadalajara,  Jal,  Shawls. 

Escuela  de  Sericicultura,  Tenancingo,  Mex.    Matted  hair  silk. 

Gomez  y  Cia,  Manuel,  San  Luis  Potosi,  S.  L.  P.    Silk  shawls. 

Jaspeado,  Ruperto,  Texcoco,  Mex.   Matted  hair  silk, 

Penitenciaria  del  Estado,  Peubla,  Pueb,    Silk  shawls. 

Robledo  e  Hijos,  Francisco  A.,  San  Luis  Potosi,  S.  L.  P.  Silk  shawls. 

Rodriguez,  Pascual,  Leon,  Gto.    Silk  and  cotton  shawl  interwoven. 
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BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  its  silk  industry  by 
twenty-five  exhibitors  (collective  exhibit)  ;  also  raw  silks  from  the  Govern- 
ment Schools  of  Agriculture  at  Sardova  and  Vratza. 

Silver  Medal. 

Collective  exhibit  of  twenty-five  exhibitors  of  silk  mixed  tissues  in- 
clude the  following: 

Antonova  Constantina,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Damianova  Kata,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Evlambia,  A.,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Ezekieff,  Koto,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Gheorghieff,  C.,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Gheorghieff,  M.,  Vratza.   Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Ghineff,  Stoyan,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Ivanova,  I.  P.,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Ignatova,  Kata,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Kesimoff,  T.  A.,  Tirnovo.    Silk  netting. 
Kotzova,  Tota,  Vratza.  Silk  netting. 
National  Industrial  Museum,  Sophia.    Silk  netting. 
Panteleva  Ecaterina,  Plovdiv.   Table  covers. 
Pishtikova,  Mica,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Pishtikova,  Paraskeva,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Podbalkanska,  Mrs.,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 
Popoff,  M.  K.,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 

Rahnevlouva,  Stefa,  Schoumen.   Fabrics  of  pure  silk  interwoven  with  gold 

thread ;  silk  thread. 
Savovitza  Ivanka,  Vratza.   Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 

State  Silk  Manufactory,  Vratza.   Silk  shawls,  samples  of  raw  silk,  handker- 
chiefs and  silk  tissues  for  dresses. 

Statkoff  Hadji  Stavro,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 

Theodorova  Ecaterina,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 

Torlashka,  Maria,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 

Takidjiska,  S.,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 

Velkova,  Tona,  Vratza.    Silk  and  cotton  tissues. 

Collective  exhibit  of  raw  silks  from  Government  Schools  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Sardova  and  Vratza. 

HUNGARY. 

Hungary  exhibited  raw  silk  and  cocoons  from  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Inspectorate  of  Sericulture  at  Szegzard. 

Gold  Medal. 

Royal  Hungarian  Inspectorate  of  Sericulture,  Szegzard. 
Raw  silk  and  cocoons. 
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BELGIUM. 

Belgium  made  a  small  collective  exhibit  (three  exhibitors). 
Silver  Medal. 

Filatures  D'  Ath  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ath.    Various  specimens  silk  cloth, 
Smits,  Adrien,  Brussels.   Pure  and  mixed  silk.   Black  and  striped  satins. 
Societe  Union,  Ramlot  Robert  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Termonde.   Various  specimens 
of  silk  cloth. 

In  all  there  were  467  exhibits  examined  and  judged  by  the  Interna- 
tional Silk  Jury  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis.  Of 
these  there  were — 

"Hors  Concours"  (out  of  competition)   7 

Number  of  awards  made  348 

Additional  exhibitors  in  collective  exhibits   71 

Individual  exhibits  on  which  no  award  was  made. ...  41 

467 

In  addition  17  exhibits  were  catalogued  as  applicable  to  class  57,  of 
which  number  8  were  transferred  to  other  classes  and  9  were  not  found. 
The  personnel  of  the  Jury  was  as  follows : 


Representatives  of  France   4 

Italy                                           .  1 

"              Germany    1 

"              Great  Britain    1 

"              Japan    2 

"             China    1 

"              Siam    1 

United  States   14 


25 

Through  the  medium  of  these  exhibits  thirteen  foreign  countries  have 
thus  paid  their  tribute  to  the  supremacy  of  silk  in  the  adornment  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  to  their  appreciation  of  the  United  States  markets  as  dis- 
tributors of  raiment  and  decorative  textiles,  fashioned  from  this  Queen  of 
all  the  textile  fibres.  Seven  countries  besides  our  own  were  represented 
on  the  Jury  which  determined  the  silk  awards. 

In  the  Jury  itself,  camaraderie,  good  fellowship  and  courtesy  perfumed 
the  atmosphere  of  diligent  work.  In  a  word,  while  we  met  as  strangers  we 
parted  as  friends,  and  in  saying  this  I  am  proud  to  believe  I  am  expressing 
the  last  word  of  every  member  of  the  International  Silk  Jury  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
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As  my  own  last  word,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  American  members  of 
the  Jury  appreciate  in  the  highest  degree  the  collaboration  of  their  foreign 
colleagues  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  highly  important  work. 

The  Jury  was  greatly  favored  likewise  with  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  the  Exposition  officials,  and  acknowledgment  is  especially  made  of 
cordial  and  valuable  assistance  from  Milan  H.  Hulbert,  Esq.,  the  assiduous 
and  experienced  chief  of  the  Department  of  Manufactures  of  the  Expo- 
sition. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  due  for  courtesies  shown  by : 

The  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  Director  of  Exhibits. 
George  W.  Parker,  Esq.,  Chief  of  the  Department  Jury,  Depart- 
ment of  Manufactures. 
John  H.  McGibbons,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Awards. 


New  York,  December  6,  1904. 

N.  B. — See  following  page  for  resume  of  catalogue  of  the  silk  section 
at  the  Exposition. 


President  of  Jury  No.  8,  Group  No.  57. 
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St.  Louis  Exposition — Group  57. 
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The  purchase  and  sale  of  raw  silks  in  the  United 
gjJJ^  States,  Japan  and  China,  not  being  based  on  con- 

ditioned weight,  although  this  practice  is  uni- 
Conditioning  versal  in  Europe,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Raw 

Silk  division  of  the  International  Silk  Jury,  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  during  the  past  year,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions.  The  resolutions  were  passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  dele- 
gates from  Italy,  France,  Japan  and  the  United  States : 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Japanese  producers  and  the 
American  consumers  of  raw  silk,  our  fellow  juryman,  Mr.  Adachi  of  Japan, 
is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  use  every  effort  and  do  all  within  his 
power  to  have  shipments  of  raw  silk  from  Japan  tested  by  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Conditioning  House  with  properly  authenticated  certificates  for 
each  bale,  to  the  end  that  condition  weight  shall  become  the  commercial 
usage  in  all  transactions  between  the  two  countries. 

"Resolved  further,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  duly  signed  be  de- 
livered to  the  said  Mr.  Mototaro  Adachi  and  a  certified  copy  to  the  Silk 
Association  of  America  as  a  matter  of  record." 
(Signed) 

George  Singleton,  Chairman,  New  York. 

E.  Paladini,  Vice-Chairman,  Italy. 
Emile  Carriere,  2d  Vice-Chairman,  France. 
Mototaro  Adachi,  Secretary,  Japan. 
Georges  Boutet,  France  and  Italy. 

H.  D.  Klots,  New  York. 

John  Griswold  Dolson,  New  York. 

F.  A.  Washburn,  Belding,  Michigan. 
E.  F.  Crooks,  Northampton,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  9,  1904. 

In  preceding  reports  we  have  published  statistics  of  silk  conditioning 
at  Lyon,  Milan  and  at  other  silk  conditioning  houses  in  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Germany;  also  the  comparatively  insignificant  volume  of 
silk  annually  cleared  at  the  New  York  Silk  Conditioning  works.  In  this 
report  we  publish  (Exhibit  I)  the  statistics  of  silk  conditioning  done  at 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Silk  Conditioning  House  at  Yokohama  in  1904  (by 
months),  with  a  resume  of  the  total  number  of  tests  made  annually  since 
1896  when  the  silk  conditioning  house  there  was  established.  The  loss  in 
weight  on  say  2,000,000  kilograms  raw  silk  conditioned  in  1904  ranged 
from  2.08  to  1.58  per  cent.,  the  average  loss  for  the  year  being  1.86  per 
cent.  This  exhibit  and  the  entire  subject  of  silk  conditioning  is  commended 
to  the  particular  attention  of  our  silk  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

The  time  seems  ripe  for  an  advance  movement  by  the  Silk  Association 
of  America  along  this  line.  One-quarter  of  the  amount  of  raw  silk  used  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  Italy,  where  it  is  bought  and  sold  on  "con- 
ditioned weight."  All  European  raw  silks  are  bought  and  sold  all  over  the 
world  on  conditioned  weight.  The  silk  mills  of  the  United  States  now  get 
more  than  half  of  their  raw  silk  from  enterprising  and  friendly  Japan,  and 
yet  we  Americans  go  on  in  the  old  way  of  buying  and  selling  our  expensive 
commodity  whose  weight  varies  in  every  climate,  depending  upon  the 
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moisture  of  the  air:  this  we  continue  to  do  with  facilities  but  partially 
used,  both  at  Yokohama  and  New  York,  which  are  sufficient,  or  soon  would 
be,  if  the  demand  arises,  to  adequately  "condition"  the  entire  volume  of  the 
importation  from  Japan.  It  is  apparent  that  the  New  York  Silk  Condi- 
tioning House,  as  now  equipped,  would  furnish  any  needed  commercial 
verification  of  conditioned  weights  certified  by  the  Conditioning  House  at 
Yokohama.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  establishment  is  a 
government  institution  operating  under  Imperial  auspices  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Japanese  producer  and  the  foreign  consumer  as  well.  Is  it  fair  to 
the  producer,  is  it  right  and  just  to  the  consumer,  that  the  former  com- 
mercial practice  of  buying  and  selling  "atmosphere"  should  be  continued, 
when  we  have  at  hand  adequate  scientific  tests  to  accurately  determine  the 
actual  weight  of  the  merchandise? 


^.*f  We  are  informed  that  the  working  capacity  of  the 

Silk  Conditioning  House  at  Yokohama,  both  in 
Conditioning  trained  employees  and  testing  "dessicators"  (of 

■XT  1    1  which  there  are  sixty)  is  ample  to  "condition" 

at   Yokohama  ^j^h  ease  say  80,000  bales  of  raw  silk  annually. 

Heretofore  there  has  not  been  entire  unanimity  of  action  among  raw  silk 
dealers  at  Yokohama  regarding  weighing  systems  there.  A  remedy  for  this 
situation,  at  least  so  far  as  exports  to  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
could,  however,  be  doubtless  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  suitable 
resolutions  by  our  Association,  expressive  of  our  views  and  wishes  in  the 
matter.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  market  takes  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Japan.  It  would  be  natural,  too,  in  view  of 
this  commercial  fact,  »o  important  to  Japan,  that  any  legislation  needed 
there  to  regulate  local  usages  for  shipments  to  the  United  States  would 
soon  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government  by  enterprising  Japanese 
shippers  to  this  country. 

Finally,  some  American  consumers  of  Japanese  raw  silk  now  regularly 
insist  on  "conditioning  tickets"  of  weight  from  the  Imperial  Silk  Condi- 
tioning Works  at  Yokohama.  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  all  our 
dealers  and  manufacturers  should  not  do  so  on  all  shipments? 

The  relative  share  of  raw  silk  and  organzine  passing  through  the 
conditioning  houses  of  Europe  in  recent  years  is  indicated  in  Exhibit  G, 
accompanying  this  report. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Silk  Conditioning  House  for  1904-5  is 
herewith  presented  in  Exhibit  J. 


Artificial  ^^^^  importation  of  artificial  silk  as  a  raw  material 

of  the  silk  industry  for  certain  descriptions  of 
^"kS  goods,  chiefly  fringes,  braids  and  trimmings,  is  on 

the  increase  in  the  United  States,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  of 
the  imports  of  silk  yarns  of  every  description,  which  are  principally  artificial 
silk  yarns  : 
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Calendar  Year 

Quantity 

Invoice  Value 

1902 

214,781  lbs. 

$459,253 

1903 

366,647  " 

788,399 

1904 

530,602  " 

1,125,565 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  invoice  value  averages  a  trifle  over  $2.00  per 
pound,  and  the  revenue  duty  to  be  added  thereto  is  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  publish  herewith  (Exhibit  K)  recent  correspondence  with  the  Hon, 
Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at  Marseilles, 
France,  who  has  kindly  favored  us  with  a  highly  interesting  report  on  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  silk  in  Europe. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Skinner  that  there  is  about  one-seventh  as  much 
artificial  silk  used  now  as  there  is  of  genuine  silk  consumed  is  certainly  sur- 
prising. If  it  is  true  as  claimed,  that  artificial  silk  is  highly  inflamma- 
ble it  would  not  seem  to  be  an  inviting  industry  to  follow,  apart  from  other 
considerations. 

The  selling  of  silk  textiles  as  "genuine  silk  goods,"  when  their  com- 
ponent materials  are  chemically  composed  of  substitute  materials,  as 
artificial  silks  concededly  are,  is  a  commercial  fraud  which  should  be  dis- 
countenanced by  reputable  Silk  Associations  everywhere.  Honest  and 
conscientious  silk  makers  should  stand  together  in  resisting  wretched  falsifi- 
cations, whatever  their  form,  that  are  palmed  off  on  unsuspecting  buyers  as 
genuine  silk  goods,  because  of  their  bright  superficial  appearance.  The 
entire  industry  is  more  or  less  discredited  by  all  similar  deceits. 

We  learn  that  silk  manufacturers  in  Northern  Italy  are  now  agitating 
this  question  of  false  representation  of  silk  goods  made  from  material  other 
than  silk  from  the  cocoon,  and  that  they  now  have  under  consideration 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  this  growing  evil.  We  cordially  hope  that  success 
will  crown  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  protecting  buyers  and  con- 
sumers from  such  outrages. 

We  likewise  publish  (Exhibit  L)  recent  reports  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Guenther,  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Frankfort,  Germany, 
regarding  artificial  silk  factories  of  Germany. 

We  have  had  so  many  complaints  from  our  mem- 
DctCCtion  of  ^^^^  about  thievery  of  raw  materials  of  our  in- 

dustry,  in  one  form  or  another,  either  surrepti- 
OtOlCn  Olik  tiously  from  our  silk  mills  through  collusion  of 

unthinking  or  dishonest  employees  with  unprin- 
cipled outsiders  who  run  what  we  may  call  a  silk  "fence"  for  this  nefarious 
purpose,  or  through  bold  attacks  on  silk  merchandise  in  transit,  that  during 
the  past  year  we  determined  to  seriously  consider  the  matter  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, and,  if  possible,  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  for  the  common  good  of  all, 
alike  offenders  and  owners. 

Conferences  with  Express  Companies  and  Railway  Companies  have 
been  held,  and  other  measures  have  been  taken  which  promise  substantial 
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relief  when  the  plans  are  perfected.  An  active  Committee  of  our  Associa- 
tion has  the  matter  in  charge,  and  we  bespeak  for  their  efforts  the  cordial 
co-operation  and  support,  both  moral  and  financial,  of  all  our  members. 
This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  enter  into  details  regarding  these  plans, 
which  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  communicated  to  our  members, 
as  circumstances  warrant,  but  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  matter  is  of 
sufficient  moment,  greater  perhaps  than  many  individual  mill  managers  may 
surmise,  to  account  for  the  serious  purpose  which  animates  your  Committee 
and  your  Secretary  to  limit  these  dishonest  practices  to  a  minimum.  The 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  thieves  is  not  a  welcome  occupation  for 
merchants,  but  making  an  example  of  some  of  the  offenders  against  the  law 
of  common  honesty  is  sometimes  a  public  duty,  even  for  merchants,  and 
will  be  persevered  in  by  this  organization. 

The  roll  call  of  our  active  membership  remains 
Q^j»  the  same  as  at  our  last  annual  meeting.  Natur- 

ally  a  year  sees  some  changes,  as  is  to  be  expected 
JVlcmbCfShip  in  an  active  virile  industry.    The  following  is  a 

summary  of  the  changes: 

Membership  March  22,  1904  192 

Dropped  since — Failed    1 

Non-payment  of  dues   6 

Resigned    7 

Died    1 

—  15 

177 

Elected  during  this  year : 
1904 

Nov.  9 — M.  J.  Green,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

American  Velvet  Co.,  Stonington,  Conn.,  and  New  York. 

Home  Silk  Co.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  and  New  York. 

Holzman  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  New  York. 
June  15 — John  Bion  Richards,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Jos.  White,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Warp  Twisting-in  Machine  Co.,  309  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Star  Ribbon  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

1905 

Jan.  30 — Jos.  S.  Mack  Silk  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Ed.  J.  Hartman,  Danville,  Pa. 
Peerless  Plush  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  New  York. 

E.  &  H.  Levy,  New  York. 

Werres  &  Hinton  Silk  Dye  Works,  Petersburg,  Va. 

F.  Straehler  &  Co.,  Yokohama  and  New  York. 

15 


Present  membership   192 
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Regarding  membership,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remind  a  few 
concerns  which  pride  themselves  on  the  excellence  of  the  silk  fabrics  they 
are  producing,  and  on  their  position  in  the  financial  silk  world — concerns 
which,  for  every  reason,  including  their  own  self-interest,  ought  to  be 
actively  allied  with  us — that  they  have  not  yet  performed  the  manifest  duty 
of  aiding  financially  in  the  work  of  this  Association. 

This  work  is  both  special  and  general.  It  is  specialized  in  the  almost 
daily  bulletins  of  current  imports  of  raw  silk  wherever  arriving  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  by  weekly  bulletins  of  imports  of 
foreign  made  silks,  velvets,  plushes,  laces,  ribbons,  yarns,  etc.,  at  the  Port 
of  New  York;  by  monthly  (or  more  frequent)  bulletins  of  advances  of  re- 
appraised values  on  foreign  merchandise  by  the  board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  at  New  York;  by  regular  bulletins  issued  quarterly, 
semi-annually  and  annually,  tabulating  each  kind  of  dutiable  silk  imports 
at  the  Customs  districts  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Hartford, 
Fairfield,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  San  Francisco.  These  bulletins  sepa- 
rately classify  silk  imports  paying  specific  and  ad  valorem  revenue  duties, 
and  show  quantities,  foreign  invoice  value,  duty  collected,  pound  value,  and 
average  duty  per  pound  and  ad  valorem  on  each  description  of  foreign  silks 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  work  of  the  Association  is  shown  by  frequent  reports,  care- 
ful consideration  and  resolute  action  on  matters  of  general  interest  to  its 
members,  the  aim  of  the  organization  being  to  benefit  every  branch  of  the 
silk  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  to  promote  the  business  welfare  of 
every  reputable  concern  identified  with  each  and  every  branch  of  it. 

We  therefore  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  previous  reports  that  all 
concerns  doing  a  legitimate  business  of  silk  making  in  the  United  States 
distinctly  profit  by  the  activities  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  in  its 
chosen  field  of  effort,  and  should  properly  share  in  the  expense  of  carrying 
on  and  improving  its  work.  The  office  of  the  Association  in  the  Silk  Ex- 
change Building,  Broadway  and  Broome  street,  New  York,  provides  a 
central  place  of  meeting,  and  is  at  all  times  at  the  service  of  every  branch 
of  our  industry. 


The  By-Laws  of  our  Association  state:  (Sec.  3) 
Co-operation  TMs  Association  shall  be  a  National  Association 

in  fact,  and,  unless  appealed  to  by  Town  or  State 
Associations,  shall  in  no  wise  legislate  or  take  action  with  regard  to  any 
matter  purely  local  in  its  relation  to  the  silk  trade. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  during  the  past  year  the 
Broad  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Ribbon  Manufacturers' 
Association,  both  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  established  closer  business  rela- 
tions with  our  organization,  than  have  heretofore  existed  officially.  This 
is  a  happy  omen  of  even  greater  co-operation  and  increasing  harmony  in  the 
future  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Queen  Silk  City  of  America. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  greater  fraternity  is  referred  to  under  the 
topic  of  "Stolen  Silk,"  in  this  report. 
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The  latest  organization  to  represent  a  special  field 
Selling  Trade  activity  in  the  silk  industry  is  the  recently 

formed  "American  Tie  Silk  Association."  It  is 
Abuses  announced  in  the  public  press  that  the  leading 

manufacturers  of  silk  neckwear  goods  are  en- 
rolled in  its  membership,  and  that  on  April  1st  next  will  take  effect  a  set 
of  rules  having  for  their  object  the  regulation  of  terms  of  sale  and  dating, 
allowances  for  damage  claims,  method  of  settling  grievances,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  number  and  size  of  free  samples. 

It  is  a  neighborly  act  to  wish  well  to  any  serious  effort  to  regulate  trade 
abuses,  and  we  gladly  express  that  wish  to  our  new  neighbor  and  to  its 
officers.  Trade  Committees  have  heretofore  struggled  with  these  and 
similar  problems,  but  the  general  experience  has  been — 

First — Unanimous  agreement  as  to  rules, 

Second — Exception  to  the  rules  by  individual  firms, 

Third — Unexpected  activity  of  the  committee  on  "Grievances," 

Fourth — Final  adjournment. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  extent  of  the  field  open  to  this  new 
organization  for  the  reform  of  many  glaring  abuses  in  the  methods  of  some 
business  houses  in  the  silk  district  of  New  York.  Unfortunately  no  com- 
mon agreement  exists  in  the  competition  of  modern  business  methods  as  to 
what  properly  constitutes  business  enterprise.  All  men  wishing  to  conduct 
their  business  on  sound  business  principles  must  certainly  wish  success  to 
the  new  organization.  Let  us  hope  in  the  general  interest  that  it  will  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  its  own  members  from  violating  its  own  rules. 


Memorial  resolutions  were  adopted  during  the 

Deceased  ^^^"^  respecting— 

Mr.  Abraham  Gould  Jennings,  deceased  June 
Members  3,  1904,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Auguste  Francois  Ferdinand  Chabrieres, 
deceased  June  10th,  at  Paris,  France. 

Mr,  Robert  Schwarzenbach,  deceased  July  1st,  at  Thalweil,  Switzerland. 
The  resolutions  accompanying  this  report. 

Death  has  also  taken  from  us  during  the  past  year  our  esteemed 
associates,  Clark  H.  Sampson  (of  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.),  April  1,  1904; 
Charles  F,  Kuett,  April  24th;  James  Grimshaw,  June  2d. 


Trade  conditions  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement  are  ably  pre- 
sented in  individual  reports  of  representative  members  of  our  Association 
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which  accompany  this  brief  report  of  your  Secretary,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  indicate  them  here  to  insure  for  them  wide  perusal. 


Div.  A. — Raw  Silks, 

"  C. — Sewings  and  Spool  Silks, 

*'  D.— Broad  Silks,  Plain  Weaves, 

"  "     Broad  Silks,  Fancies, 

"  E. — Narrow  Goods,  Ribbons, 

"  "         "         "       Hat  Bands, 

"  I. — Piece  Dyeing  and  Finishing, 

"  K. — Silk  Importers  and  Commission 
Houses, 


Emanuel  Gerli. 
Wm.  J.  Kenney, 
Celestino  Piva. 
Joseph  Wadsworth. 
Ralph  Baer. 
A.  E.  Tweedy. 
Wm,  A.  Arnold. 


Alfred  Wendt. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Secretary. 
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ABRAHAM  GOULD  JENNINGS 


Deceased  June  3,  1904. 

By  the  death  of  Abraham  Gould  Jennings  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  the  Silk  Association  of  America  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  members 
and  one  of  its  most  consistent  supporters.  Mr.  Jennings  became  a  Director 
of  the  Association  in  1873,  and  so  continued  until  1902,  when,  owing  to  his 
advanced  age,  being  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
Directorate  by  his  son,  Mr.  Albert  Gould  Jennings. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Jennings'  life  he  was  a  faithful  and 
patriotic  citizen,  with  an  abiding  faith  always  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  American  silk  industry.  He  entered  the  lace  business  in  1867  by  the 
purchase  of  a  plant  of  machinery  which  had  been  recently  imported  from 
England.  The  development  of  this  plant  has  been  continuous  ever  since, 
the  growth  having  been  maintained  along  the  lines  of  fabrics  made  on 
Levers,  Warp  and  Embroidery  machines ;  various  branch  industries  were 
developed  from  this  basis  in  many  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer  of  this 
country  and  a  most  important  factor. 

In  his  personal  relations  Mr.  Jennings  happily  combined  affability  of 
demeanor  with  trustworthiness  of  character:  his  employees  regarded  him 
as  a  personal  friend,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  his  long  and  useful  career. 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  that  we  record  with  sorrow  the  death  of  our  esteemed  associate, 
Abraham  Gould  Jennings,  who  for  many  years  has  been  so  worthily  identi- 
fied with  the  silk  industry  of  our  country. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  surviving  family  of  Mr.  Jennings  our  sincere 
sympathies  are  hereby  extended  in  their  great  bereavement,  and  as  a  mark 
of  our  esteem  and  regard,  it  is  hereby 

looted.  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Jennings'  family. 

Attest: 

(Signed)  Franklin  Allen, 

Secretary. 

June  15,  1904. 
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AUGUSTE  FRANCOIS  FERDINAND 
CHABRIERES 

Deceased  June  10,  1904,  Paris,  France. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Auguste  Chabrieres  at  Paris,  France,  on  June  10th, 
in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  the  silk  trade  of  the  world  has  lost  another 
striking  personality.  A  man  of  marked  affability  of  demeanor  he  was 
closely  connected  with  the  largest  affairs  in  his  own  country  and  was 
intimately  concerned  with  the  raw  silk  markets  of  the  world  wherever 
located.  His  mercantile  firm,  Messrs.  Chabrieres,  Morel  &  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  the  senior  member,  had  branch  establishments  and  agencies  in  all 
lands  where  silk  is  a  factor  of  commerce. 

He  was  Honorary  President  of  the  Union  des  Chambres  Syndicales 
Lyonnaises,  a  director  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Co. 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  besides  being  prominently 
identified  with  local  affairs  of  moment  at  Paris,  Marseilles  and  Lyon.  He 
was  President  of  the  International  Silk  Jury  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900,  presiding  with  great  ability  and  tact  over  the  deliberation  of  twenty- 
seven  representative  men  from  all  countries,  who  composed  the  Jury. 

M.  Chabrieres  was  a  grandson  of  M.  Arles-Dufour,  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  occupied  a  most  prominent  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
silk  merchants  of  Lyon,  and  who  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  France 
in  concluding  with  England  the  Cobden  Free  Trade  Treaty  of  1860,  which 
was  destined  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  French  silk  manufacturers.  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  takes  pride  in  the  eminent  career  of  M.  Auguste  Chabrieres,  and 
that  it  mourns  his  loss  to  the  silk  trade  of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  bereaved  family  of  M.  Chabrieres  our  sincere 
sympathies  are  extended  in  their  great  sorrow,  and  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem 
and  regard  it  is  hereby 

Voted,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a  copy 
be  suitably  engrossed  for  presentation  to  M.  Chabrieres'  family. 

Attest: 

(Signed)    Franklin  Allen, 
New  York,  July  18,  1904.  Secretary. 
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ROBERT  SCHWARZENBACH 


Deceased  July  1,  1904,  Thalweil,  Switzerland. 


By  the  death  of  Robert  Schwarzenbach,  Esq.,  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Silk  Association  of  America,  the  silk  trade  of  the  world  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  energetic,  farseeing  and  successful  representatives. 

Born  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on  March  21,  1839,  he  devoted  the  ener- 
gies of  his  early  manhood  to  improving  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
silk  manufacturing  plant  founded  there  by  his  father  early  in  the  third 
decade  of  the  last  century. 

The  year  1860  was  marked  by  several  striking  incidents  which  were 
destined  to  greatly  influence  events  in  the  silk  world.  England  declared 
free  trade  in  silk  goods  and  greatly  helped  the  Continental  silk  manufac- 
turers. The  United  States  were  on  the  eve  of  the  higher  tariffs  of  1861, 
which  were  the  outgrowth  of  our  Civil  War,  and  which  greatly  stimulated 
the  silk  industry  in  this  country.  It  was  in  1860  that  the  first  silk  power 
loom  weaving  in  Europe  on  the  factory  system  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Schwarzenbachs  at  Adlisweil.  This  industrial  experiment  was  first  suc- 
cessfully tried  by  water  power.  The  enterprise  and  persistence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Schwarzenbach  finally  overcame  the  many  difficulties  that  were  met 
with  in  introducing  the  new  methods  in  silk  weaving.  Even  in  progressive 
Switzerland  progress  was  slow  at  first  in  overcoming  the  unwillingness  of 
operatives  to  favor  a  factory  system  which,  through  discipline  and  system- 
atized control,  enables  the  same  operative  to  work  a  far  less  number  of  hours 
and  for  better  pay  than  was  possible  under  the  individual  or  independent 
system. 

Mr.  Schwarzenbach  was  unique  in  the  ability  to  successfully  organize 
and  conduct  silk  manufacturing  plants  in  countries  that  are  large  consumers 
of  silk  goods,  irrespective  of  their  varying  tariff  systems  and  he  gradually 
established  silk  manufacturing  plants  in  Italy,  the  United  States,  France 
and  Germany  and  his  plans  were  perfected  to  establish  a  plant  in  England, 
should  the  present  fiscal  agitation  in  Great  Britain  result  in  revenue  duties 
on  imported  silk  goods,  as  he  confidently  believed  will  be  the  case  in  a  few 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  largest  employer  of  silk 
operatives  in  the  world,  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  his  profession. 
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In  acknowledgment  of  the  Honorary  Membership  conferred  upon  him 
in  1901,  by  this  Association,  Mr.  Schwarzenbach  expressed  himself  in  part 
as  follows,  writing  to  the  Association  from  Thalweil,  August  29,  1901 : 
*  *  "Assuredly  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  proud  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can silk  manufacturer.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  for  me  to  say  that  our 
American  establishments  are  only  copies  of  our  Swiss  organization.  The 
truth  is  that  some  of  the  best  machinery  we  employ  on  this  side  have 
originated  in  the  United  States,  so  that  I  may  safely  say  our  European 
plants  have  profited  as  much  from  our  experience  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  vice  versa.  *  *  *  xhe  American  silk  industry  may 
indeed  well  be  proud  of  the  high  standard  of  distinction  which  it  has  at- 
tained in  comparatively  so  short  a  time.  That  it  may  continue  in  its  up- 
ward march  towards  perfection  is  my  most  fervent  wish.  There  is  room 
for  us  all  in  this  world,  and  nothing  is  a  better  stimulus  for  progress  than 
competition." 

Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  that  we  have  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  our 
esteemed  associate,  Mr.  Robert  Schwarzenbach. 

In  the  course  of  a  long,  honorable  and  successful  life  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  silk  industry  of  the  world,  was  distinguished  for  a 
quick  grasp  of  large  affairs,  and  was  a  high  authority  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  our  industry.  Since  1888  when  he  established  the  firm  of  Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber  &  Co.,  in  the  United  States,  his  silk  mills  have  taken  rank  with 
the  foremost  in  the  country;  we  look  with  pride  upon  his  career.  His 
excellent  business  abilities  and  many  attractive  qualities  made  him  a  wel- 
come personality  in  every  circle  of  life. 

We  record  with  sorrow  our  sense  of  loss  in  his  death  and  we  hereby 
express  our  sincere  sympathies  with  his  surviving  partners  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Jacques  Huber,  a  former  President  of  this  Association,  and  Mr. 
Robert  John  Schwarzenbach,  his  eldest  son. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Mr.  Schwarzenbach  our 
sincere  sympathies  are  hereby  tendered  in  their  great  sorrow,  and  as  a  mark 
of  our  esteem  and  regard,  it  is  hereby 

Voted,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  be 
suitably  engrossed  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Schwarzenbach's  family. 

Attest: 

(Signed)   Franklin  Allen, 
New  York,  July  18,  1904.  Secretary. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Gerli  {Messrs.  E.  Gerli  &  Co., 
New  York). 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Raw  Silk  consumption  of  raw  silk  during  this  season  has 

«  been  steadily  increasing  and  it  will  be  far  in 

oeason  excess  of  any  previous  year. 

1904-1905  Our  manufacturers  have  been  doing  a  larger 

and  more  remunerative  business  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  which  proved  to  be  an  endless  chain  of  surprises  and  disap- 
pointments, especially  towards  its  latter  part  when  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  Russia  and  Japan  and  the  succession  of  failures  in  Milan  and 
the  more  or  less  demoralized  feeling  among  European  and  American  manu- 
facturers on  account  of  the  poor  prices  realized  for  their  goods  caused  the 
markets  to  be  constantly  without  support. 

Purchases  being  restricted  to  immediate  wants  forced  prices  to  a  steady 
decline  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  stocks  everywhere  were  small  and 
fashion  was  tending  more  and  more  to  silk. 

New  crops  of  cocoons  in  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  in  Japan  turned 
out  very  satisfactory,  and  reelers  in  those  countries  profiting  by  their  abund- 
ance and  by  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  silk  markets  then  prevailing, 
succeeded  in  buying  their  supplies  at  very  low  prices,  thus  enabling  them  to 
offer  their  products  at  very  tempting  figures.  China,  however,  so  far  as 
the  Shanghai  market  is  concerned,  did  not  fare  so  well  and  was  hampered 
besides  by  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  the  market  there  opening  compara- 
tively on  a  much  higher  level.  The  crops  of  Canton  were  about  normal.  In 
the  Levant  there  was  a  considerable  shortage. 

Business  had  in  the  meantime  greatly  improved  for  manufacturers  and 
considering  the  low  prices  at  which  they  could  buy  the  raw  they  were  in 
addition  enabled  to  offer  their  goods  at  very  attractive  figures  thus  stimulat- 
ing consumption. 

The  result  of  our  Presidential  election  was  already  discounted  by  the 
middle  of  the  summer  and  the  demand  for  raw  silk  throughout  the  world 
grew  larger  than  the  immediate  supply  could  satisfy ;  and  furthermore,  large 
orders  for  raw  material  were  placed  last  fall  for  delivery  during  this  year. 
This  naturally  caused  active  and  steady  advancing  markets,  reaching  its 
climax  by  the  end  of  December,  but  from  January  on  manufacturers  having 
secured  more  or  less  their  raw  silk  wants  for  the  spring  season  commenced 
to  reduce  their  purchases  to  absolute  needs  which  resulted  in  a  lull  in  the 
markets  and  values  began  to  slowly  ease  off  until  the  present  time  of  writ- 
ing, especially  for  Japanese  silks  which  obtained  a  higher  level  than  Italians 
during  the  active  demand.  This  large  decline  of  Japans  seems  also  to  have 
been  due  to  want  of  ready  cash  there,  as  considering  the  small  stock  in  that 
country  prices  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  doubt  have  kept  to 
a  much  higher  level.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  prices 
have  about  reached  their  lowest  point  and  that  renewed  demand  by  manu- 
facturers will  cause  reaction. 
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The  estimated  crops  of  the  different  silk  producing  countries  are  as 
follows : 

Estimated  Actual 
1904-5  1903-4 
Kg.  Kg. 

Europe    5,500,000  4,386,000 


VIZ. : 

France    630,000  474,000 

Italy    4,500,000  3,526,000 

Austria    300,000  300,000 

Spain    70,000  86,000 


Levant    2,200,000  2,590,000 


Asia,  total  production  exported   10,360,000  10,199,814 


VIZ. : 

China,  Shanghai                                              3,200,000  3,135,892 

Canton                                                   1,950,000  2,174,832 

Japan,  Yokohama                                            4,935,000  4,639,090 

India,  Calcutta                                                  275,000  250,000 


Total  in  kilograms  18,060,000  17,175,814 

Reduced  to  pounds   39,815,076  37,865,700 


The  following  are  the  quotations  for  June  and  December,  1904,  and 
March,  1905: 


Italian  and 
French 
Classical 
Basis  60 
Days. 

Japan  No.  1 
6  Months 
Basis. 

China  Steam 
Filature 
6  Months 
Basis. 

China 
Tsatlee 
Medium 
Grade. 

6  Months 
Basis. 

Canton 
XX 
A. 

6  Months 
Basis. 

June, 

1904. . 

$3.60 

$3.65 

$4.00 

$3.60 

$2.80 

Dec, 

1904.. 

4.05 

4.15 

4.15 

3.85 

3.25 

Mar., 

1905.  . 

3.90 

3.80 

4.00 

3.75 

3.15 
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From  July  1st  to  February  28th,  America  imported  from : 

1904-5. 


1903-4. 


Europe   

Japan   

Hong  Kong  

Shanghai   

Tussah  and  Doppioni 
Bengals   


.14,359  bales 
49,035  " 
6,887  " 
6,926  " 
2,642  " 


5,156  bales 


36,852  " 

7,593  " 

6,147  " 

1,415  " 


96  " 


93 


79,945 


57,256 


New  York,  March  20,  1905. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Kenney  {The  Holland  Mfg.  Co., 
WillimantiCy  Conn.,  and  New  York). 


perity  is  again  with  us ;  finer  wearing  apparel  is  in  demand,  which  means  a 
larger  market  for  silk  threads,  and  we  have  no  foreign  competition,  due 
partly  to  our  tariff  protection,  but  chiefly  because  our  sewing  silk  and 
machine  twist  excel,  in  many  respects,  those  of  all  other  countries. 

This  is  especially  true  of  machine  twist  which  was  first  made  in  1852 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  American  invention,  the  sewing  machine. 
Probably  very  few  people  realize  that  the  sewing  machines  in  this  country 
require  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  length  of  spool  silk  daily ; 
the  product  of  more  than  ten  million  silk  worms.  This  is  a  fact,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  queen  fiber. 

Some  of  these  would-be-substitutes  are  sold  under  catchy  names,  sug- 
gesting silk,  but  are  wholly  unlike  the  real  article,  inasmuch  as  dampness 
destroys  the  lustre  and  fiber,  whereas  dampness  does  not  injure  the  real 
silk  fiber  at  all. 

Artificial  silk  is  used  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country  for 
upholstery  fabrics  and  braids,  but  is  practically  useless  for  sewing  threads. 

Regarding  the  profits  on  manufactured  silk  threads,  the  past  year 
proved  no  exception  to  former  years,  in  respect  to  the  small  margin  over 
cost  of  production,  and  if  the  quotations  of  some  buyers  are  reliable  some 
goods  are  at  present  being  sold  at  the  bare  cost  of  production  or  less, 
making  profits  impossible. 

Doubtless  such  sales  are  sometimes  made  under  a  misapprehension  of 
the  facts  in  respect  to  the  quotations  made  by  the  competing  firm  or  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods  on  which  the  quotations  are  made. 


Machine  Twist 


The  sales  for  the  past  year,  in  this  branch  of  the 
silk  industry,  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the  year 
1903,  and  present  conditions  indicate  a  still  larger 
business  for  this  year. 


This  seems  to  be  beyond  question,  as  pros- 
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It  is  said  that  there  is  no  friendship  in  trade  and  this  likely  accounts 
for  the  meagre  returns  of  the  past,  but  if  manufacturers  composing  this 
branch  of  our  industry  would  fraternize,  they  likely  would  find  it  more 
profitable  as  they  would  often  learn  from  each  other  some  things  worth 
knowing. 

New  York,  March  15,  1905. 


Presented  by  Mr.  Celestino  Piva  {Messrs.  Giver naud  Bros., 
New  York  City,  and  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.). 

The  plain  silks  in  vogue  for  the  year  1904  were 
PI^Iq  taffetas,  peau  de  cygne,  messalines,  crepe  de  chine 

and  peau  de  sole,  the  taffetas  being  the  leaders. 
Weaves  with  a  tendency  toward  goods  with  a  soft  finish 

and  high  lustre. 

Peau  de  soie  promised  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  proved  a 
disappointment,  becoming  a  drug  in  the  market,  with  but  a  partial  recovery 
in  the  Fall  in  the  broader  widths. 

The  tendency  for  soft  bright  goods  developed  into  such  a  demand 
during  the  Fall  of  the  year  that  the  production  of  "chiffon  taffetas"  was  not 
equal  to  requirements. 

The  year  also  developed  a  large  demand  for  coarse,  irregular  woven 
silks,  made  principally  from  double  cocoons  of  Italian  and  Tussah  raws. 
They  are  still  enjoying  the  favor  of  fashion,  possessing  brilliancy,  firmness, 
and  as  well  the  clinging  properties  demanded. 

In  piece  dye  goods  much  better  grades  are  being  made,  the  old  time 
taffetalines  giving  way  to  the  more  silky  peau  de  cygne,  louisine  and 
kindred  articles. 

The  silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods  have  kept  many  looms  busy,  especially 
in  the  cotton  districts  where  silk  has  largely  displaced  mercerized  cotton. 

The  Spring  of  1905  opens  with  bright  prospects  for  the  silk  industry, 
and  should  raw  silk  remain  at  its  present  fair  level  the  season  should  be  a 
favorable  one  for  the  trade. 

New  York,  March  23,  1905. 


Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wadsworth  ( The  Doherty  &  Wads- 
worth  Co.,  Pater  son,  N.  J.,  and  New  York). 

Fancy  silks  ?  A  difficult  question  to  solve.  Fancy 
Fancy  Silks  silks,  as  generally  known  to  the  old  time  buyer, 

or  purchaser,  was  a  product  of  the  Jacquard  loom. 
To-day  we  find  the  "cutting-up  trade"  can  take  a  piece  of  any  plain  material 
and  give  us  a  variety  of  fancy  silks,  with  their  plaiting,  hemstitching,  ap- 
plique, etc.,  which  embellishes  plain  weaves  sufficiently  and  apparently  has 
filled  a  large  percentage  of  the  demand  for  so-called  fancy  silks. 
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The  early  months  of  1904  showed  a  strong,  but  conservative,  demand 
for  what  we  might  call  plain  fancies,  and  for  weeks  we  thought  that  at 
least  fancies  had  come  to  stay  for  a  while.  We  still  have  another  wish 
coming,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  remain  hopeful. 

The  fall  of  1904  developed  a  strong  and  general  demand  for  Warp 
Prints,  Fancy  French  Plaids  and,  finally,  for  the  Scotch  Clans. 

The  advance  Spring  demand  of  1905  shows  every  sign  of  growing  into, 
possibly,  the  largest  demand  in  six  or  eight  years  for  neat,  simple,  medium 
to  rich,  fancies,  and  it  is  here  where  we  must  pause  and  sound  a  note  of 
warning,  and  urge  manufacturers  not  to  jeopardize  the  growing  demand  for 
fancy  silks  by  cheapening  the  article  too  much,  by  over  weighting  the  silk, 
or  in  making  inferior  grades  of  goods  by  trying  how  cheap,  instead  of  how 
well  they  can  make  the  article. 

Printed  Satin  Foulards  are  losing  ground  slowly,  but  surely,  and  are 
making  way  for  the  popular  Shirt  Waist  Suitings  in  Hair  Line  Checks  and 
Stripes,  Louisine  and  Taffeta  effects  being  almost  equal  favorites. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  15,  1905. 


Presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  Baer  {Helvetia  Silk  Mill,  Paterson, 
N.  J.). 

The  condition  of  the  ribbon  trade  during  the  past 
Ribbons  year  has  been  fairly  good ;  there  has  been  a  steady 

demand  on  all  grades  of  plain  goods,  and  on  plain 
fancies,  the  tendency  being  to  better  grades  as  the  year  advanced. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  during  the  year,  it  has  been  a  "buyers  market,"  the 
cause  no  doubt  being  due  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
to  the  excellence  of  modern  machinery,  the  producing  capacity  of  which 
never  allows  a  scarcity  in  any  line  of  goods  demanded  of  more  than  a  few 
weeks  duration.  This  enables  the  buyer  to  dictate  terms  and  conditions 
on  purchases  through  the  naturally  sharp  competition  that  arises. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  excessive  and  extravagant  sampling  of  goods. 
Any  large  buyer  will  purchase  a  few  cartons  of  ribbons;  he  will  ask  for. 
and  get,  anywhere  from  25  to  100  sample  cards,  besides  any  number  of 
yards  in  every  width  and  shade  that  there  is  in  the  line. 

Then  there  is  the  great  fault  of  dating.  For  illustration,  an  order  is 
taken  in  October  for  delivery  the  following  January  and  February.  The 
purchaser  receives  April  15th  dating,  with  an  additional  60  or  90  days, 
consequently  eight  or  nine  months  time  elapses  from  the  time  of  taking  the 
order  and  the  time  of  settlement. 

These  are  briefly,  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  every  manufacturer  is 
aware  of,  and  which  could  be  easily  remedied  if  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation would  meet  occasionally  in  consultation. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  March  21,  1905. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Tweedy ^  Danbury,  Conn. 

The  manufacture  of  hat  bands  in  this  country  has 
Hat  Bands  many  trying  experiences.    It  has  been  tried 

without  success  by  many  prominent  concerns,  who 
J  904- 1 905  for  various  reasons  had  to  give  it  up. 

It  is  imperative  that  these  goods  have  to  be 
made  perfect  in  every  respect,  which  requires  the  best  experienced  labor 
and  modern  machinery.  The  labor  question  enters  so  largely  into  the  suc- 
cess of  this  industry,  and  the  difference  in  foreign  wages  and  those  of  this 
country  are  so  great,  that,  even  allowing  for  our  increased  production,  due 
to  high  speed  looms,  etc.,  there  is  need  of  every  bit  of  the  50  per  cent,  duty 
to  equalize  the  difference. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  large  foreign  manufacturers  of  these  goods  have 
several  times  started  a  plant  in  this  country  and  later  have  discontinued 
same,  on  finding  that  they  could  consign  the  goods  to  themselves  with 
greater  profit. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  that  can  be  deduced  from  these  conditions, 
and  the  only  one  that  has  kept  this  industry  from  being  a  greater  success, 
and  that  is,  to  state  it  plainly,  "undervaluation."  It  is  even  an  open  secret, 
that  these  goods  do  not  pay  Uncle  Sam  what  they  should.  There  has  been 
considerable  conscientious  work  done  of  late  to  correct  this  evil,  but  it  goes 
on  just  the  same,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  entirely  obviated,  until 
a  "specific"  duty  is  adopted  with  a  minimum  rate  of  50  per  cent,  maintained. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  probably  not  25  per  cent,  of  the  hat  bands 
used  in  this  country  are  now  made  here,  which  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  85  per  cent,  in  the  ribbon  industry. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  March  6,  1905. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Arnold  {American  Silk  Dyeing 
&  Finishing  Co.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J.,  and  New  York.). 

Piece  Dveinp'  "^^^         ^^^^  ^  particularly  pros- 

/       S  perous  one  in  silk  printing.    Orders  have  been 

S-nd  small  and  prices  generally  low.    The  only  en- 

Finishing  couraging  feature  of  the  printing  business  has 

been  in  the  warp  department.  Warp  prints  have 
been  in  fairly  good  volume  showing  a  considerable  advance  over  the  five 
previous  years. 

In  piece  dyeing,  business  is  much  better  than  last  year,  but  there  are 
attendant  conditions  which  are  not  satisfactory.  The  market  is  continually 
demanding  lower  prices.  A  large  advance  in  the  cost  of  dyestuffs  and  other 
essentials  coupled  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  wage  scale  has 
raised  the  cost  of  manipulation  some  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  consequence  of 
this  enormous  increase  in  expenditures  the  converter  is  confronted  with  a 
task  which  he  considers  a  rather  unenviable  one. 

Hawthorne,  N.  J.,  March  28,  1905. 
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Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wendt  {Messrs.  Wendt  Bros.,  New 


ject  and,  in  a  few  lines,  do  it  justice.  A  few  of  its  main  features  are  pre- 
sented in  the  hope  they  may  not  be  considered  inopportune  to  prevailing 
conditions  in  our  industry. 

First.  The  Importer  and  Commission  Merchant  of  to-day  as  compared 
with  his  prototype  of  the  '50s. 

Second.  The  relation  of  the  Commission  House  tozvard  its  departments 
and  manufacturers. 

Third.  The  part  of  the  mutual  fellowship  which  the  Credit  department 
bears  to  the  whole. 

Fourth.  What,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  interested  outsider,  would 
be  considered  a  good  credit  man? 

First.  The  founders  of  the  largest  and  best  known  Importing  and 
Commission  Houses  in  the  silk  trade  of  to-day,  are,  for  the  most  part  men, 
who,  in  the  fifties  or  early  sixties,  after  a  thorough  apprenticeship  abroad, 
at  first  came  to  America  as  representatives  of  their  European  houses.  Later 
on,  realizing  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  this  country,  they  established 
themselves  here  permanently.  With  fewer,  but  in  many  cases  larger,  cus- 
tomers, with  less  keen  competition  among  themselves,  with  the  tarijff  ques- 
tion nil,  and  no  domestic  rivalry,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  by  their 
own  business  keenness  and  individual  efforts  and  personality,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  houses  of  to-day,  whose  names  are 
well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  those  early  days  when  Warren  street  was  still  a  silk  centre,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  start  his  day's  work  by  taking 
a  large  order  for  his  velvet  or  silk  manufacturers  abroad,  to  add  a  Basle 
ribbon  order,  and  to  end  the  day  with  a  still  larger  dress  goods  order. 
Those  days,  however,  when  the  arrival  of  the  one  weekly  mail  steamship 
was  signalled  by  the  boom  of  a  gun  in  the  harbor,  are  of  the  past.  The 
larger  exploitation  of  these  markets  by  foreign  enterprise,  called  attention 
to  such  a  lucrative  field  for  labor  and  capital,  that  there  gradually  appeared 
that  new  rival,  "our  domestic  industry." 

Handled  and  directed  by  keen,  wide-awake  merchants,  favored,  and  as 
some  think,  pampered,  by  the  tariff  laws,  it  gradually  outgrew  its  infancy, 
and  now  forms  the  main  source  of  revenue  to  the  former  importer  and 
present  commission  merchant.  The  manufacturer,  placed  practically  in  the 
distributing  market,  naturally  desired  a  larger  control  in  the  sale  of  his 
goods,  and  the  position  of  the  importer  as  guiding  intermediary  between 
producer  and  consumer  began  to  lose  some  of  its  importance.   The  importer 
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The  subject  of  Importing  and  Commission  Houses 
is  such  a  broad  one,  and  especially,  as  at  the 
present  day,  both  the  above,  with  their  varied 
duties  and  responsibilities,  offer  such  a  wide  field 
for  discussion  and  analysis,  that  it  is  difficult,  and 
almost  impossible  to  attempt  to  approach  the  sub- 
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and  foreign  representative  of  the  '50s  was  gradually  entering  the  stage  of 
change  which  was  to  make  him  what  he  is  to-day :  the  banker  and  financier 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  era  of  specialization  now  made  itself  felt  in  the 
textile  as  well  as  in  every  other  field  of  industry. 

This  evolution  has,  little  by  little,  worked  a  great  change,  weaning 
from  its  foster  parents'  immediate  control  one  account  after  another.  The 
final  result  is  the  Commission  House  of  to-day,  one  great  beehive  of  ac- 
counts and  interests  and  departments,  each  run  by  its  own  manager,  each 
having  a  separate  selling  organization,  and  responsible  to  the  commission 
house  only  as  its  financier,  and  directly  to  the  mill,  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment and  care  of  its  varied  merchandise  interests.  The  foreign  merchant 
has  become  the  American  banker  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  mill  com- 
missions have  become  divided  through  this  specialization,  and  the  profits 
are  now  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  volume  of  business  of  to-day  must 
be  at  least  triple  that  of  the  early  days  to  attain  similar  results.  The  small, 
well- watched,  and  well-regulated  household  of  former  days  has  grown  into 
a  community  in  which  the  work  is  divided  and  sub-divided,  each  member 
striving  to  outdo  and  push  ahead  of  the  other.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
playing  its  part. 

Second.  The  relation  of  a  Commission  House  tozvard  its  Departments 
and  Manufacturers.  It  is  greatly  due  to  the  above  described  specialization, 
that  a  commission  house  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  the  direct  touch  and 
control  of  the  management  of  its  departments.  In  a  great  many  cases  in 
our  silk  industr}^  a  manufacturer  relies  too  much  on  the  commission  house 
for  his  running  expenses,  and  with  hardly  any  working  capital  of  his  own, 
the  customary  two-third  advances  are  his  only  way  to  pay  his  raw  silk 
merchant  and  dyer.  His  sales  are  discounted,  practically  when  made,  and 
this  financial  backing  enables  him  to  swing  along  in  good  times.  But 
when  business  is  bad  and  sales  are  slow,  and  there  are  few  sales  to  be  dis- 
counted to  the  manufacturer,  many  a  commission  house  has  helped  its  mills 
by  advancing  more  than  the  customary  amount  to  tide  over  hard  times, 
and  it  is  this  fostering  and  helping  hand  which  the  commission  house  ex- 
tends to  good  mill  accounts  that  would  be  lacking  were  a  mill  to  attempt  to 
finance  itself,  or  depend  entirely  on  the  sale  of  its  own  paper. 

Third.  The  part  of  the  mutual  fellowship  zvhich  the  Credit  department 
hears  to  the  tvhole.  If  the  different  accounts  of  the  modern  House  can  be 
compared  to  the  stones  of  the  arch  of  success,  the  keystone  is  the  credit 
system.  The  commission  house  of  the  present  day  is  known  to  the  general 
trade  throughout  the  land ;  firstly,  through  its  old  and  well  established 
name ;  secondly,  through  the  individual  efforts  of  its  accounts  and  their 
successful,  up-to-date  presentation  to  the  buying  public. 

Where  in  the  old  times  Mr.  X — ,  of  Omaha,  would  not  think  of 
coming  to  New  York  without  personally  shaking  hands  with  the  head  of 
the  firm,  who  was  then  also  his  own  credit  man,  Mr.  X —  now  generally 
gets  no  further  than  the  department  head,  or  perhaps  the  credit  man,  who, 
by  a  genial  welcome  and  interest,  draws  from  Mr.  X —  what  his  prospects 
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are  and  how  he  has  fared.  If  Mr.  X —  sees  the  head  of  the  house  at  all,  he 
only  goes  in  to  recall  old  times  when  they  dealt  together  personally. 

The  credit  man,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
employer,  and  we  are  brought  into  contract  with  what  we  think  controls, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  successful  business  methods  of  the  modern  commis- 
sion house,  viz.:  the  credit  department: 

Fourth.  What,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  interested  outsider,  would 
be  considered  a  good  Credit  Man?  The  head  of  this  department  should 
combine  tact,  diplomacy  and  good-fellowship  on  the  one  side,  with  firmness, 
sound  judgment  and  justice  on  the  other,  and  many  a  large  commission 
house  owes  its  popularity  or  unpopularity  in  the  trade  to  the  reception  the 
credit  man  gives  to  the  customer. .  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  credit  man  is 
right  when  he  turns  an  account  down,  and  if  it  is  done  in  a  diplomatic  way 
no  ill  feeling  results.  A  credit  man's  life  is  no  bed  of  roses,  but  many  take 
the  position  of  the  police  captain's  stand  toward  an  arrest,  instead  of  the 
calm  view  of  a  judge.  They  are  human  beings,  however,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  firm  and 
its  accounts  with  the  anxiety  of  the  credit  department  to  facilitate  sales  and 
the  desire  to  evade  undesirable  trade. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  matter  of  giving  and  obtaining  credits  would  be 
helped  by  a  combination  of  credit  interests  of  a  number  of  the  largest 
commission  houses. 

The  department  interests,  consisting  of  the  originating  of  ideas,  the 
developing  of  the  same  in  different  styles  and  qualities,  are  purely  a  matter 
of  individuality  and  genius ;  and  it  is  here  that  one  manufacturer  "wins 
out,"  so  to  speak,  over  another. 

The  credit  question,  however,  is  to  our  mind,  not  a  matter  of  indi- 
viduality. It  is  based  on  existing  conditions.  If  individual  effort  is  at  all 
a  factor,  it  enters  into  the  case  merely  in  so  far  as  one  credit  man,  through 
his  knowledge  of  past  facts,  or  his  ability  to  understand  human  nature,  can 
find  out  more  about  a  customer's  ability,  trustworthiness  and  chances  of 
success  than  another.  The  basic  conditions  toward  which  these  investiga- 
tions are  directed  exist,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  the  credit  man.  A  pooling 
of  credit  interests  and  information  in  this  respect  cannot  but  help  the 
interest  of  seller  and  buyer. 

The  matter  of  a  credit  office  of  consolidated  interests  has  been  agitated 
from  time  to  time.  If  properly  supported  by,  say,  a  dozen  of  the  large 
houses,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  a  great  factor  in  assisting  the  individual  houses 
in  establishing  and  regulating  their  lines  of  credit.  All  individual  informa- 
tion and  statements  would  be  filed  with  this  central  office,  and  be  at  all  times 
available  to  the  commission  houses  participating  in  such  an  arrangement. 

A  great  many  trade  evils  would  be  eradicated  by  such  concerted  action 
of  combined  commission  interests.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  about  five  merchants  endeavored  to  unite  to 
create  a  sentiment  whereby  the  commission  man  would  pledge  himself 
never  to  sell  any  one  who  had  by  a  previous  dishonest  and  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  defrauded  his  creditors. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  a  live  combination  of  this  nature,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  would  have  great  moral  weight  with  the  trade  in  general, 
and  be  an  effective  means  of  combatting  trade  abuses,  such  as  excessive 
dating,  etc.,  abuses  which  are  bound  to  creep  in,  and  when  granted  excep- 
tionally under  pressure,  sooner  or  later  become  established  customs  hard  to 
contend  against.  All  collections,  disputes  and  legal  actions,  could  be  left  to 
this  central  committee,  which  latter  could  be  granted  the  right  in  case  of 
dispute,  to  verify  statements  of  dating,  etc.,  by  examining  books  of  the 
commission  houses  interested. 

The  whole  idea  savors  of  a  trust,  but  it  would  be  a  combination  to 
further  honest  and  practical  business  methods,  and  discountenance  dis- 
honest, unbusiness-like  proceedings  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  inside  mechanism  of  a  modern  commis- 
sion house,  and  the  mutual  relations  and  duties  of  its  component  parts,  we 
think  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  very  appropriate  to  the  general 
subject:  "It  is  an  important  thing  for  the  people  of  this  nation  to  remem- 
ber their  rights,  but  it  is  even  a  more  important  thing  for  them  to  remem- 
ber their  duties." 

New  York,  March  10,  1905. 
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SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Exhibit  F. 

RAW  SILK  PRICES,  1904,  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

In  United  States  Dollars  Per  Pound  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Following  Months  : 

1904 

Classical 
Italian. 

Japan  Best  No. 
1  Filatures. 

Shanghai  Steam 
Filatures, 
1st  Choice, 

Canton 
Extra  Extra 
Filatures. 

February  

March  

April  

July  

October  

December  

60  Days  Basis. 

4.30  @  4.40 
4.15  (cb.  4.25 
3.90  @  4.00 
3.80  @  3.95 
3.62  @  3.70 
3.65  @  3.70 
3.75  @  3.85 
3.70  @  3.77 
3.70  @  3.80 
3.70  @  3.80 
3.90  @  3.95 

6  Mos.  Basis. 

«po.oD  \UJ.^ii,ifo 

3.85  @  4.00 
3.70  @  3.75 
3.60  @  3.70 
3.60  @  3.75 
3.60  @  3.70 
3.50  @  3.60 
3.70  @  3.80 
3.72  @  3.80 
3.65  @  3.77 
3.80  @  3.90 
4.05  @  4.15 

6  Mos.  Basis. 

4.60  @  4.70 
4.60  @  4.70 
4.45  (g)  4.45 
4.00  @  4.10 
4.00  @  4.00 
4.00  @  4.00 
4.00  @  4.17 
4.00  @  4.00 
4.00  @  4.10 
4.10  @  4.22 
4.20  @  4.35 

6  Mos.  Basis. 

3.20  @  3.25 
3.30  @  3.45 
3.00  @  3.15 
2.95  @  3.10 
2.95  @  3.05 
3.05  @  3.05 
2.95  @  3.00 
2.95  @  3.05 
3.10  @  3.20 
3.10  @  3.20 
3.20  @  3.30 

Averages,  Low 
and  High  

$3.87  @$3.96 

$3.72  @$3.82 

$4.21  @$4.29 

$3.08  @$3.17 

Annual  Average, 

$3.91' 

$3.77 

$4.25 

$3.12" 

Annual  General  Average,  $3.76^ 

1905. 
January  

March  

$4.02  @$4.10 
4.02  @  4.10 
4.00  @  4.00 

$4.15  @$4.25 
4.00  @  4.10 
3.90  @  4.00 

$4.30  @  4.37 
4.30  @  4.37 
4.15  @  4.20 

$3.30  @$3.40 
3.30  @  3.40 
3.25  @  3.30 

Averages,  Low 
and  High  

$4.01  @  4.06' 

$4.01^  @$4.11^ 

$4.25  @$4.31 

$3.28@$3.36'' 

Average  for  first 
Three  Months. 

$4.03' 

$4.06^ 

$4.28 

$3.32 

General  Average,  $3.92^ 

SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.                     FrANKLIN  AllEN. 
Silk  Exchange  Building,  Broadway  and  Broome  St.  <:/rr^fnryi 
New  York  City.  March,  1905.  Ciecretary. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 


Exhibit  K. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

Marseilles,  December  2,  1904. 

Franklin  Allen,  Esq., 

Silk  Exchange  Building, 

Broadway  and  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Sir: 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet  on  the  silk  industry  of  the 
world,  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest.  I  find  nothing  in  your  report 
in  regard  to  artificial  silk,  such  as  is  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  fabrics  in  Europe.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  methods  by  which 
this  artificial  silk  is  produced  are  well  understood  in  the  United  States,  and 
whether  the  matter  is  one  of  either  interest  or  importance  to  our  people. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Robert  P.  Skinner, 

Consul  General. 

ARTIFICLAlL  SILK. 

New  York,  December  19,  1904. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Skinner, 

Consul  General  of  the  United  States, 
Marseilles,  France. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  2d  instant,  regarding 
artificial  silk. 

There  were  two  interesting  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  this 
character,  both  of  which  were  favorably  considered  by  the  Silk  Jury.  One 
was  by  the  "Societe  Anonyme  de  la  Soie  Chardonnet"  at  Besancon,  and  the 
other  the  "Vereinigte  Glanzstofffabriken"  at  Elberfeld. 

The  Jury  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  the  latter  and  were  disposed  to  do 
the  same  for  the  Chardonnet  establishment,  but  hearing  of  the  Jury's  in- 
tention, this  firm  withdrew  the  exhibit  from  the  consideration  of  our  Jury, 
and,  I  understood,  had  it  transferred  to  the  Chemical  Jury  which  I  heard 
awarded  them  a  Grand  Prize. 

You  ask  whether  "If  the  methods  by  which  this  artificial  silk  is  pro- 
duced are  well  understood  in  the  United  States,  and  whether  the  matter  is 
one  of  either  interest  or  importance  to  our  people."  Permit  me  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  it  is  of  considerable  interest  and  importance  to  our  silk 
manufacturers,  and  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  give  us  any  re- 
liable information  that  you  may  have  on  the  subject. 

I  understood  at  Paris  in  1900,  where  I  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Silk  Jury,  that  the  "Chardonnet"  silk  was  at  that  time  made  from 
wood  pulp,  and  it  was  not  then  considered  a  great  success,  but  I  have  under- 
stood that  the  artificial  silk  which  they  now  manufacture  is  not  made  of 
wood  pulp,  but  from  some  chemical  process  which  is  a  secret.  I  know  that 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  large  quantities  of  this  artificial  silk  have  been 
imported  into  this  country  and  is  considerably  used  for  fringes  and  trim- 
mings. 

I  have  also  heard  that  the  "Chardonnet"  shares  now  command  a  very 
high  price  in  France  and  that  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  is  esteemed 
so  highly  for  some  manufacturing  purposes  that  other  similar  establish- 
ments are  contemplated. 

The  whole  subject  is  an  interesting  one  as  I  have  indicated,  and  if 
you  are  disposed  to  consider  the  matter  fully  in  a  Consular  Report  to  the 
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State  Department  for  publication  in  their  monthly  issue,  or  send  me  a 
communication  on  the  subject,  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  distribute  it 
amongst  our  silk  manufacturers,  and  if  you  wish  have  it  published  in  the 
"American  Silk  Journal." 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter,  believe  me,  with  best  wishes  and 
the  compliments  of  the  season. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

(Signed)    Franklin  Allen, 

Secretary. 

Marseilles,  January  24,  1905. 

Franklin  Allen,  Esq., 

Silk  Exchange, 

New  York. 

Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  interesting  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo,  in  regard 
to  artificial  silk.  I  have  acted  upon  your  suggestion,  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
paring a  report,  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I  make  no  pretension  to  having 
supplied  a  practical  set  of  instructions  for  the  production  of  artificial  silk, 
but  the  account  will  be  found  to  convey  most  of  the  vital  facts,  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  others  interested  to  take  up  the  work. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)   Robert  P.  Skinner, 

Consul  General. 

..  Enclosure: 

Report  on  Artificial  Silk. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK. 

By  its  chemical  composition,  silk  belongs  to  the  class  of  albuminoid 
matters,  and  as  such  is  susceptible  of  synthesis.  The  founders  of  the  new 
artificial  silk  industry  in  France  have  sought  not  so  much  the  formula 
necessary  for  a  complete  combination  of  the  chemical  elements  of  animal 
silk,  as  to  produce  a  textile  embracing  the  principal  technical  properties  of 
silk,  more  particularly  tenacity,  brilliancy,  suppleness,  elasticity,  together 
with  bleaching  and  coloring  aptitude.  Animal  silk  on  leaving  the  silk-worm 
is  of  half  fluid  consistency,  and  solidifies  rapidly  in  the  air.  Observation  of 
this  fact  has  been  the  point  of  departure  of  the  various  inventors  who  have 
brought  the  artificial  process  up  to  its  present  stage  of  development.  Taking 
collodium,  a  dissolution  of  nitric  cellulose  in  a  melange  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  it  is  forced  through  fine  glass  tubes,  leaving  the  apparatus  in  the 
form  of  a  thread,  which  needs  only  to  be  wound  upon  bobbins. 

The  new  textile  has  secured  an  important  place  in  the  industry.  Against 
an  annual  world's  production  of  thirty  thousand  tons  of  animal  silk,  we 
may  even  now  set  down  four  thousand  tons  of  artificial  silk,  and  the  pro- 
duction appears  to  be  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  tenacity  and  elasticity 
of  the  artificial  silk  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  natural  silk,  but  the  former 
is  even  more  brilliant,  and  may  be  bleached  and  dyed  quite  as  readily.  It 
is  highly  inflammable,  but  work  upon  this  defect  is  proceeding,  and  as  we 
now  have  non-inflammable  collodium,  we  may  soon  expect  to  have  non- 
inflammable  artificial  silk.  Substantial  commercial  success  has  attended 
the  eff'orts  of  the  Societe  des  Soies  de  Chardonnet  de  Besancon,  and  the 
Societe  des  Soies  Viscoses  gives  promise  of  yielding  satisfactory  returns. 
The  latter,  I  believe,  is  a  Belgian  concern.  I  have  learned  from  confidential 
sources  that  the  cost  per  kilogramme  (2.20  lbs.),  of  producing  the  Char- 
donnet silk  is  frs.  15  ($2.90)  and  that  it  finds  a  market  at  round  about 
frs.  32  ($6.17).    Manufacturers  by  the  viscous  method  claim  to  be  able 
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to  produce  silk  at  frs.  7  per  kilo  ($1.35  per  2.20  lbs.),  and  to  secure  qualities 
which  make  it  worth  frs.  35  ($6.75)  upon  the  market.  It  is  objected  that 
the  Chardonnet  silk  decomposes  in  water,  and  must  be  dry-colored.  The 
viscous  manufacturers  declare  that  water  exercises  no  injurious  effect  upon 
their  fabric,  and  that  it  may  be  dyed  by  any  process.  Both  fabrics  are  used 
principally  for  the  manufacture  of  passementeries,  upholstering  and  some 
classes  of  clothing. 

There  were  two  exhibits  of  artificial  silk  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  while  the  Silk  Jury  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  one,  and  the  chemical 
jury  a  grand  prize  to  the  other,  the  processes  by  which  the  material  was 
produced  remained  a  secret. 

CELLULOSE  (C12  Hie  Oio)n. 

All  manufacturers  and  inventors  have  accepted  cellulose  as  the  proper 
material  for  the  production  of  artificial  silk,  inasmuch  as  this  matter  is 
found  everywhere  in  nature.  It  is  found  in  an  almost  pure  state,  in  the  pith 
of  the  elder  tree,  filter  paper,  lint  and  old  linen.  It  suffices  then  to  boil  these 
bodies  in  a  feeble  lye,  wash  them,  pass  over  them  a  current  of  chlorine, 
again  wash  them,  dry  them,  purify  them  by  means  of  the  principal  dis- 
solvents, such  as  acetic  acid  in  ebullition,  alcohol  or  ether,  and  terminate  the 
process  by  a  final  scouring  in  water,  followed  by  drying.  The  product  is 
cellulose. 

Cellulose  possesses  neither  odor  nor  savor.  It  is  solid,  white,  and  in- 
solluble  in  all  habitual  dissolvants.  Practically  only  one  liquid  is  known, 
which  is  susceptible  of  dissolving  cellulose,  and  this  is  "ammoniaco  cupri- 
que,"  called  the  Schweitzer  reactive,  and  which  is  prepared  by  passing 
ammonia  through  copper  shavings,  in  contact  with  air.  A  blue  liquid  is 
thus  obtained,  which  dissolves  the  cellulose,  and  which,  being  precipitated 
in  water,  is  amorphous  and  gelatinous. 

THE  DE  CHARDONNET  PROCESS. 

i  Artificial  silk  having  entered  the  domain  of  industry,  its  paternity  has 

been  much  discussed.  Some  attribute  the  discovery  to  Reaumur,  and 
certain  it  is,  that  many  persons  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  subject, 
before  the  French  engineer  de  Chardonnet.  The  latter,  however,  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  establish  an  industrial  process,  and 
to  obtain  a  commercial  silk. 

The  first  French  patent  obtained  by  M.  de  Chardonnet  bears  the  date 
of  November  17,  1884.    The  inventor  has  made  a  great  many  additions  to 
his  original  patents,  of  which  he  has  at  least  eleven.    The  process,  as 
described  in  the  original  certificate,  is  as  follows : 
'I  The  purified  cellulose  obtained  from  the  paste  of  wood,  straw,  cotton, 

rags,  and  filter  papers,  is  taken  and  nitrated  by  the  known  methods,  in  such 
fashion  as  to  render  it  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  To  do 
this,  three  grammes  of  pyroxile  (cotton  powder)  are  dissolved  in  40  cubic 
centimeters  of  ether  and  as  much  of  alcohol.  Elsewhere  are  dissolved  in  20 
cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol,  0.3  grammes  of  metallic  chloride  of  antimony, 
and  several  milligrammes  of  oxidable  organic  base.  To  this  is  added  the 
coloring  matter  destined  to  color  the  silk,  and  which  latter  should  be  soluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether,  not  acid  nor  too  changeable  (most  aniline  colors  answer 
these  requirements).  I  employ  aniline  in  quantities  of  from  six  to  ten 
milligrammes.  The  proportions  are  not  absolute,  and  may  vary,  according 
to  the  metallic  chloride  of  antimony,  and  the  elasticity  which  is  sought. 
The  two  solutions  are  mixed,  and  allowed  to  repose,  until  the  reaction  is 
cornplete.  This  liquid  is  called  the  mother  of  silk.  It  is  introduced  into  a 
recipient,  where  an  air  pump  can  provide  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres. 
In  the  lower  part  of  this  recipient  there  are  as  many  "filieres"  as  it  is  in- 
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tended  to  produce  of  single  threads  at  a  time.  Each  filiere  is  formed  of  a 
glass  capillary  tube,  with  a  diameter  of  one-sixth  of  one  millimeter.  These 
filieres  maybe  several  centimeters,  or  perhaps  several  millimeters*  in  length. 
Within  the  recipient  is  a  small  brush,  which  periodically  passes  across  the 
interior  point  of  these  "filieres"  or  threads,  in  order  to  remove  solid  or 
viscous  particles,  which  might  prevent  the  free  flowing  of  the  liquid.  The 
"filieres"  terminate  in  water  contained  in  a  basin  having  several  centimeters 
of  surface. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  solution  comes  into  contact  with  the  water, 
it  solidifies.  The  thread  originally  formed  in  the  hollow  glass  cylinder 
enveloping  the  liquid  column,  may  then  be  drawn  from  the  water  by  con- 
tinuous movement,  and  dried  in  the  air.  The  interior  pressure,  and  the 
speed  of  the  movement  of  withdrawal,  are  regulated  in  such  manner  as  to 
obtain  a  solid  and  brilliant  thread,  having  a  diameter  of  the  thread  of  a 
cocoon. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  adopted  in  order  to  gather  these  threads 
are  as  follows : 

The  "filieres"  rest  lightly  upon  a  cylinder  covered  with  a  soft  sub- 
stance such  as  felt  or  rubber,  this  cylinder  reposing  in  a  basin  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  being  turned  by  a  uniform  movement.  The  thread,  taken 
up  at  the  moment  when  it  forms  by  coagulation,  is  drawn  by  the  rotation  of 
the  cylinder,  in  such  manner  that  it  passes  through  the  water,  and  then 
leaves  the  cylinder,  to  enter  the  drying  apparatus.  If  an  interruption  takes 
place  in  the  process,  the  liquid  silk  forms  a  sort  of  button  at  the  orifice  of 
the  "filieres,"  and  is  then  drawn  upon  the  cylinder.  The  fine  perfect  threads 
unite  by  capillary  attraction,  or,  if  this  attraction  be  insufficient,  a  certain 
amount  of  mucilaginous  matter  is  added  to  the  water,  through  which  the 
cylinder  passes,  thus  facilitating  the  assembling  of  individual  threads.  The 
reunion  of  the  simple  threads  in  clusters  may  be  accomplished  in  several 
ways.  They  may  be  passed  between  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  in  the  second 
place  against  the  cylinder  a  series  of  fixed  guides  in  the  form  of  funnels 
may  be  applied,  each  one  gathering  up  two  three  or  four  threads  as  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  funnel.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  freshly  born  threads  are  accompanied  and  carried  by  the 
currents  of  water  in  which  the  cylinder  revolves. 

The  mechanism  described  is  enclosed  in  a  hermetically  sealed  case, 
with  the  exception  of  the  exhaust  tube  conducting  the  vapors  to  a  con- 
denser, and  the  eyelets  by  which  the  threads  pass  into  a  warm  air  drying 
chamber,  in  which  they  circulate  during  the  time  necessary  to  completely 
solidify. 

The  dry  threads  are  combined  in  the  number  desired,  and  rolled  upon 
bobbins,  rotating  with  a  double  movement,  in  such  manner  as  to  twist  them 
sufficiently  for  the  weaving.  The  device  is  similar  to  that  employed  in 
emptying  cocoons,  with  the  exception  that  the  drying  chamber  is  con- 
structed upon  special  principles.  The  drying  chamber  is  composed  of  two 
vertical  closed  chambers,  communicating  with  each  other.  The  chamber  in 
which  the  threads  circulate,  and  in  which  the  bobbins  are  lodged,  is  heated, 
while  the  second  vertical  chamber  is  chilled,  either  by  a  current  of  water, 
or  by  a  cold-producing  machine.  The  air  rises  from  the  warm  chamber  in 
which  the  threads  are  dried,  and  the  vapors  condense  in  the  cold  branch,  the 
same  air  circulating  indefinitely,  and  transporting  the  liquids  from  the 
threads  to  the  condenser.  The  water  is  separated  from  the  alcohol  and 
ether,  either  by  congelation  or  rectification. 

The  alcohol  and  ether  need  not  necessarily  be  separated,  and  may  be 
used  indefinitely,  upon  receiving  a  renewal  of  the  pyroxile.  By  introducing 
into  the  drying  chamber  an  inert  gas,  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  dis- 
solvents such  as  methylene,  which  are  too  oxidizable  in  air. 

*  Centimeter  =  0.3937  inch  ;  Millimeter  =  0.0394  inch. 
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M.  de  Chardonnet's  first  additional  certificate,  obtained  in  1884,  pro- 
vided for  the  impregnation  of  the  woven  threads  in  a  basin  containing  a 
hydrometrical  or  anti-burning  preparation,  as  a  means  of  rendering  the 
fabric  incombustible. 

The  second  certificate,  dated  May  7,  1885,  provided  that  the  basin  just 
described  might  be  reduced  to  a  glass  tube  enveloping  the  "filieres,"  and 
designating  the  preparation  to  be  used  in  impregnating  the  newly  born  silk 
thread.  The  preparation  consists  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  glycerine  and 
sugar. 

After  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  when  the  de  Chardonnet  mills 
obtained  a  grand  prize,  the  inventor  took  out  a  new  original  patent.  He 
then  described  artificial  silk  as  composed  essentially  of  dissolved  nitrated 
cellulose,  which  being  projected  into  another  liquid,  which  coagulates  the 
first,  results  in  the  instantaneous  formation  of  a  thread  which  may  be  col- 
lected and  treated  like  the  thread  of  a  cocoon.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
combustibility,  he  provided  in  this  re-arranged  process  for  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  by  a  dissociation,  and  absorption  at  the  same 
time  by  the  thread  of  various  saline  coloring  matters.  The  proportion  of 
the  dissolvent  and  the  pyroxile  is  described  as  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  of 
ether,  and  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  pyroxile  is  first  dissolved  in  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  to  which  is  then  added  the  excess  of  alcohol. 
This  new  certificate  contains  the  design  of  a  new  spinning  machine. 

The  following  are  briefly  expressed  descriptions  of  the  additions  to  this 
new  certificate  of  invention : 

(1)  September  12,  1889:  Providing  for  the  use  of  a  bobbin,  which  may 
be  used  in  the  weaving  process. 

(2)  January  9,  1890 :  To  recuperate  the  vapors  of  the  dissolvent. 

(3)  January  25,  1890:  Providing  for  better  ventilation  in  the  con- 
densers, making  it  possible  to  open  the  machines  frequently  without  danger. 

M.  de  Chardonnet  obtained  a  third  patent  November  5,  1889,  for  the 
industrial  preparation  of  pyroxiles,  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  expense 
for  acids,  and  in  obtaining  pure  pyroxiles.  To  this  patent,  he  obtained  two 
additional  certificates.  January  16,  1890,  a  patent  was  procured  for  a 
method  of  totally  de-nitrating  pyroxiles,  to  which  several  additional  certifi- 
cates were  added. 

THE  VISCOSE  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  PROCESS. 

Cellulose  under  its  different  forms  is  attacked  and  dissolved  by  certain 
reactives,  some  of  which  have  for  effect  the  production  of  a  chemical 
modification,  more  or  less  profound,  while  others  appear  to  bring  about  a 
dissolution  without  any  sensible  modification.  One  of  the  solutions  of 
cellulose,  that  produced  by  a  solution  of  ammoniac  of  copper,  has  received 
important  technical  applications,  but  very  limited,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  solvent  and  the  cost  of  production.  The  British  chemists  and  manu- 
facturers, Messrs.  Cross,  Bevan  &  Beadle,  have  discovered,  and  patented, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  a  method  of  dissolving  cellulose  in  a 
very  simple  manner  by  means  of  reactives  of  low  cost,  and  yielding  a 
product  susceptible  of  a  great  number  of  useful  applications.  It  is  known 
that  when  cellulose,  in  whichever  of  its  fibrous  forms,  is  treated  by  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkalis,  the  effect  of  Mercerisation  is  obtained ;  the  fibres 
swell  and  become  transparent,  as  a  result  of  their  combination  with  alkali 
and  water.  If  this  combination  of  cellulose  with  alkali  and  water  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  an  increase  in  the  swelling  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cellulose  takes  place,  until  they  become  almost  gelatinous, 
and  in  this  state  the  product  is  extremely  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  yellow  and  extremely  viscous,  from  which  fact  the  word 
"viscose"  has  been  applied  to  the  artificial  silk  thus  produced. 

The  "Societe  Francaise  de  la  Viscose"  which  has  been  mentioned  be- 
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fore,  obtained  on  August  8,  1903,  a  French  patent  for  perfecting  the  manu- 
facture of  viscose  threads.  The  raw  viscose  is  charged  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  alkaline  sulphurets,  which,  when  the  viscose  is  treated  for  the 
separation  of  the  cellulose,  by  ammoniacal  salts,  react  with  these  salts,  and 
provoke  the  formation  of  volatile  ammoniacal  compositions  such  as  sulphide 
and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonium.  When  a  thread  is  formed  of  filaments 
produced  in  these  conditions,  the  filaments,  twisted  and  entangled,  adhere 
to  each  other,  and  form  hard  or  stiff  threads.  The  patent  of  1903  avoids 
this  inconvenience,  in  passing  the  thread,  on  leaving  the  ammoniacal  baths 
into  a  solution  of  the  salt  of  the  metal,  which  forms  an  insoluble  sulphide 
under  the  action  of  sulphides  or  alkaline  hydro-sulphides. 

For  example,  the  company  employs  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  copperas, 
which  produces  the  precipitation  of  the  most  of  the  sulohur,  present  in  the 
form  of  sulphide  or  hydro-sulphide,  in  the  state  of  pyrites.  The  ammonia 
combines  with  the  radical  acid  and  the  iron  salt.  The  suppression  of  the 
sulphide  of  ammonium  is  an  advantage.  The  threads  are  better  and  softer 
to  the  touch.  The  conversion  of  viscose  into  threads  follows  in  its  principal 
lines  the  processes  heretofore  described. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  "viscose"  that  it  has  some  special  properties.  The 
preparations  with  which  cotton,  linen  and  jute  threads,  tresses  and  ribbons 
are  covered  for  the  manufacture  of  passementerie,  principally,  are  generally 
composed  of  glutinous  mixtures  of  starch,  dextrine,  gelatine  or  wax.  These 
preparations  resist  water  very  slightly,  and  are  colored  before  being 
applied.  The  application  of  viscose  upon  these  same  materials  supplies 
a  coating  which  resists  water,  heat  and  chemical  agents,  and  provides  a 
homogeneous  and  brilliant  surface.  A  stiffness  is  also  obtained,  identical 
with  that  of  animal  silk.  The  application  welds  itself  with  cotton  or  other 
threads  which  it  covers.  The  company  operating  under  the  name  men- 
tioned has  abtained  a  number  of  patents,  the  last  of  which  is  dated  August 
4,  1904,   The  mill  of  the  company  is  located  at  Arques  (Pas  de  Calais). 
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The  foregoing  is  doubtless  lacking  in  many  important  respects  as  an 
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the  bulletins  of  the  Bibliotheque  d'Actualite  Industrielle 

(Signed)    Robert  P.  Skinner, 

Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  January  24,  1905. 
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Exhibit  l.        Artificial  Silk  in  Germany. 

The  following  reports  on  ArtiHcial  Silk  in  Germany  are  reprinted  from 
U.  S.  Consul  Reports,  March  1  to  March  29,  1905. 


Artificial  Silk  ^       informed  from  reliable  sources  that  negotia- 

tions have  been  entered  into  by  one  of  the  German 
(From  United  States  Consul,   associations  to  establish  artificial  silk  works  in  the 

General  Guenther,  Frankfort,  . 

Germany)  United  States,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  their 

erection  will  soon  be  commenced.  The  shipments 
of  artificial  silk  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  amounted 
to  $138,315  in  1904. 

I  have  taken  the  following  extracts  regarding  the  product  from  an 
essay  on  "Artificial  silk,"  by  Mr,  Ludwig  Braun,  of  Crefeld,  Germany: 

For  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  find  a  cheap  substitute  for  genuine  silk.  At  last  cellulose  has  been 
found  to  be  suitable  for  producing  brilliant  threads  of  silk-like  appear- 
ance. The  best  kind  for  the  purpose  is  carded  cotton,  which  was  used 
by  Count  Hilairede  Chardonnet,  the  first  manufacturer  of  large  quantities 
of  artificial  silk. 

German  chemists,  among  them  Doctor  Lehner,  of  Augsburg,  also  have 
solved  the  problem  of  making  artificial  silk.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  processes  of  Chardonnet  and  Lehner  is  that  the  collodion  from  which 
the  product  is  made  is  of  a  different  character,  and  that  in  the  process  of 
Chardonnet  the  collodion  is  spun  dry.  Doctor  Lehner  spins  his  collodion 
wet  and  then  lets  it  dry. 

The  associated  factories  of  artificial  silk  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
comprising  two  factories  in  Germany  and  two  in  Switzerland,  which  have 
a  community  of  interest  with  the  Chardonnet  factory  at  Besancon  in  France, 
use  the  process  of  Chardonnet  and  Lehner.  There  is  also  a  company  at 
Elberfeld  under  the  name  "Vereinigte  Glanzstoff-Fabriken  in  Elberfeld," 
which  owns  several  factories  in  Germany  and  uses  the  processes  of  Dr. 
H.  Pauly,  Dr.  M.  Fernery,  J.  Urban,  and  Dr.  E.  Bronnert.  The  last  process 
differs  from  the  others  decidedly.  Cellulose  is  dissolved  in  ammoniated 
oxide  of  copper  and  is  then  directly  separated  from  this  solution  by  means 
of  an  acid  in  the  form  of  threads. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  how  far  artificial  silk  can 
replace  natural  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  the  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial product.  Under  the  microscope  all  artificial  silks  differ  from  the 
natural  in  their  greater  thicknesses.  Tussah  silk  alone  resembles  arti- 
ficial silk.  Artificial  silks,  without  exception,  possess  the  quality  of  at 
once  distending  largely  in  water,  which  increases  their  thickness  one-third 
to  one-half,  while  natural  silk  does  not  distend  perceptibly.  This  distend- 
ing seems  to  be  the  reason  that  artificial  silk,  in  a  wet  state,  loses  so  much 
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in  firmness.  The  artificial  silk  manufactured  by  the  two  associations  named 
shows  qualities  which  come  very  close  to  those  of  natural  silk  and  excels 
it  in  some  respects. 

The  product  is  of  an  even  white  color,  of  a  silky  touch,  and  when 
pressed  together  has  even  some  of  the  characteristic  crackle  of  genuine 
silk,  the  so-called  silk  cry.  It  greatly  excels  natural  silk  in  brilliancy. 
The  chief  use  of  artificial  silk  is  in  the  passementrie  industry.  For  passe- 
menterie goods  and  for  trimmings  it  has  proven  so  suitable  that  for  such 
purposes  it  is  even  preferred  to  natural  silk.  For  embroidering  it  is  the 
ideal  material ;  its  high  lustre  and  adaptability  to  the  form  of  the  em- 
broidery add  a  most  brilliant  look  to  such  work.  In  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats  artificial  silk  takes  the  place  of  straw.  The  hats  made  of  it  excel 
the  ordinary  straw  hats  in  brilliancy.  A  separate  branch  is  that  of  imita- 
tion human  hair,  called  "meteor,"  made  of  artificial  silk.  Such  imitation 
human  hair  is  as  soft  as  the  natural  growth  and  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  it ;  it  is  furthermore  cleaner  and  cheaper.  The  price  of  natural  human 
hair  is  often  twenty-five  times  as  high  as  the  artificial  article,  besides  the 
latter  is  not  as  heavy  as  the  former.  Artificial  silk  finds  to-day  an  increas- 
ing market  even  in  the  silk-producing  countries. 

(Signed)    Richard  Guenther,  Consul-General. 

Frankfort,  Germany,  January  11,  1905. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK  FACTORIES  OF  FRANKFORT,  GERMANY. 

From  United  States  Consul-General  Guenther,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

The  recently  published  statement  of  operations  in  1904  of  the  United 
Artificial  Silk  Factories  of  Frankfort  sustains  reports  of  this  consulate 
for  the  past  three  years  on  the  demand  for  the  new  artificial  silk  product 
and  the  desirability  of  manufacturing  it  in  the  United  States. 

The  company  has  a  share  capital  of  3,000,000  marks  ($714,000),  which 
for  the  year  1904  yielded  net  profits  of  2,377,911  marks  ($565,943).  The 
gross  earnings  were  4,102,853  marks  ($976,479).  In  addition  the  company 
has  a  reserve  fund  of  971,080  marks  ($231,117)  and  has  written  off  a  large 
amount  from  the  cost  value  of  its  manufacturing  plant. 

The  new  and  largest  factory  of  the  company  began  operations  in  July, 
1904,  but  its  productive  capacity  will  be  doubled  in  1905.  This  prospective 
increase  of  profits  and  the  dividend  of  35  per  cent,  declared  on  the 
3,000,000  marks  ($714,000)  share  capital  has  caused  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  market  price  of  the  stock,  which  at  this  date  is  548  marks  ($130). 
The  nominal  or  par  value  is  100  marks  ($23.80). 

The  company's  report  states  that  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  this  silk  in  the  United  States,  which  has  caused  the  company  to  contem- 
plate the  erection  of  a  branch  factory  there.  The  company  will  also  erect  a 
factory  in  Italy  during  the  present  year.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
largest  customers  for  artificial  silk,  consequently  it  pays  a  heavy  tribute  in 
importing  it  from  Europe.    By  manufacturing  the  article  at  home  this 
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tribute  would  not  only  be  saved,  but  American  capital  and  labor  would 
soon  succeed  in  making  artificial  silk  not  only  for  the  home  market  but  for 
export. 

(Signed)     Richard  Guenther,  Consul-General. 
Frankfort,  Germany,  February  14,  1905. 

Note. — ^With  all  due  respect  to  the  foregoing  opinion  expressed  by 
Consul-General  Guenther,  the  natural  query  arises,  is  it  desirable  for 
Americans  to  enter  into  competition  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  advantages,  commercially 
and  financially,  for  a  limited  period,  is  practically  only  a  substitute  or 
imitation  of  silk  produced  by  the  silk-worm?  Is  such  an  enterprise  likely 
to  be  permanently  profitable?  Furthermore,  taking  into  consideration  the 
length  of  time  which  the  processes  of  artificial  silk  require — about  two 
weeks,  we  understand — also  the  necessary  isolation  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  on  account  of  the  fear  of  damage  to  surrounding  property  from 
explosions  which  are  incidents  of  its  manipulation,  also  volume  of  pay- 
roll owing  to  the  employment  of  men  for  the  most  part  in  its  manufacture, 
and  finally  the  inherent  difficulty  in  the  United  States  of  isolating  persons 
engaged  in  such  hazardous  employments,  is  it  probable  that  such  an  in- 
dustry would  be  welcome  or  successful  in  the  United  States? 

We  venture  to  think  not. 

Franklin  Allen,  Secretary. 

Silk  Exchange  Building, 
New  York,  March,  1905. 
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Exhibit  M. 

EXPORTS  DECLARED  AT  PORTS  OF  SHIPMENT  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  SPUN  AND  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 
For  Fiscal  Years  1903  and  1904  (July  1st  to  June  30th). 
The  following  table  is  compiled  from  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington,  and  has  never  heretofore  been 
published  in  this  form. 


Spun  Silk. 

Artificial  Silk. 

1903 
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o  u 
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1903 

1904 
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O  ii 
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France, 

$717,232 
67,786 

$862,759 
27,058 

$97,943 

$251  560 

Rheims  

321 

13  700 

ITOT 

Total  France . . . 
Germany, 

785.018 

889,817 

13.4 

98,264 

265.260 

181,430 

208,938 
187.638 

340,970 
280,170 
92  210 



Aix  la  Chappel 
Total  Germany. 
Switzerland, 
viz. :  Basel  

712  980 

560.298 

21.4 

528, 0o6 

713,350 

"35~ 

756,255 

1fi  119 

941,471 

T  ii/^^t*tiA 

St.  Gall 

657 
20.839 

Zurich   

5,504 

Total  Switzerland. 
England, 
viz. :  Bradford  

777,871 

962.967 

23  8 

269,815 
29,544 
13.481 
134 

191,414 
88,025 
16,481 
595 

Manchester.  . . 
Leeds  

Huddersfield. 
Total  England.  . .  . 
Italy, 

viz.:  Milan  

312,974 

296,515 

5  2i 

194.703 

291,538 

49  7 

69. 

Belgium, 

16.701 

5.069 

Total  

$2,783,546 

$3,001,135 

7.8 

$642,971 

$983,679 

53. 

N.  B. — Weights  are  not  reported  by  Shipping  Ports. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Yokohama  Foreign  Board  of 
Trade  the  shipments  of  Spun  silk  from  Japan  to  the  United  States  were  as 
follows:  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904,  113  picul  bales;  July  1,  1904,  to 
February  28,  1905,  98  picul  bales. 

Total  imports  in  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1902,  1903  and  1904, 
as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 


Spun  Silk. 

Silk  Yarns  Chiefly  Artificial  Silk. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1902 
1903 
1904 

2,171,245 
1,995,012 
2,053  274 

$3,806,524 
2,994,651 
3  047  817 

1902 
1903 
1904 

«3,989 
301,532 
468.225 

$184,596 
652.257 
997.820 

SII^K  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
Silk  Exchange  Building,  Broadway  and  Broome  St. 
New  York  City,  March,  1906 


Franklin  Allen, 

Secretary. 
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Exhibit  N. 

The  Spun  Silk  Industry  of  England 

The  following  very  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boden  {Messrs. 
Kidd,  Boden  &  Co.,  Manchester) ,  was  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  in  London,  England,  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1905.  Its  luminous  treatment  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  silk  industry  entitles  it  to  a  wide  publicity  among  progressive  silk 
manufacturers  everywhere,  and  the  Silk  Association  of  America  therefore 
reproduces  it  in  its  annual  report,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  Associa- 
tion's appreciation  of  Mr.  Boden' s  admirable  monograph,  which  he  entitles: 

Some  Observations  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Spun  Silk  Industry 

"The  spun  silk  industry  cannot,  like  woolen,  cotton  and  flax,  lay  claim 
to  any  great  antiquity,  for  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  first 
mill  for  spinning  silk  yarns  from  waste  silk  was  that  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  at  Galgate,  near  Lancaster,  which  was  established  in  the 
year  1792,  when  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Noble  &  Thompson  bought  a  corn 
mill  called  ''Ellel  Mill,"  when  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  silk 
mill.  This  firm  was  converted  into  a  limited  liability  company  in  1869, 
and  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  then  directors  are  connected  with  the 
concern  to-day.  The  first  silk  spinning  firm  established  on  the  Continent, 
that  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Alioth  &  Co.,  commenced  operations  in  Bale  in  1822, 
was  transferred  to  Arlesheim  in  1824,  and  existed  till  1872,  afterwards  being 
amalgamated  with  others  and  becoming  Changel,  Veillon,  Alioth  &  Co. 
This  firm  was  subsequently  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company  as  the 
Societe  Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe,  and  is  now  the  largest  producer  in 
the  world  of  silk  yarns,  Mr.  W.  Alioth,  grandson  of  the  founder,  being 
one  of  the  chief  directors. 

More  Pioneers 

It  would  appear  that  at  first  the  demand  for  spun  silk  was  not  a  very 
extensive  one,  for  within  the  next  forty  years  the  only  other  firms  in  the 
trade  here  were  seven,  viz.,  Reade  &  Co.,  Congleton;  Hinde  &  Co.,  Lan- 
caster (failed)  ;  John  Hadwen  &  Sons,  Kebroyd  (failed)  ;  J.  Holdforth 
&  Sons,  Leeds  and  Congleton  (failed)  ;  J.  and  T.  Brocklehurst  &  Sons, 
Macclesfield;  E.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Huddersfield ;  and  Lister  &  Co.,  Manning- 
ham,  three  of  whom  are  still  in  active  operation.  There  is  a  very  common 
but  erroneous  impression  that  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister,  now  Lord  Masham,  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  spun  silk  industry  in  this  country,  and  possibly  this  has 
arisen  from  a  paragraph  in  a  book  entitled  "Fortunes  Made  in  Business." 
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Mr.  Lister  was  not  born  until  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Thompson's  business.  Waste  silk  was  shipped  to 
England  and  the  Continent  long  before  the  period  referred  to  in  the  para- 
graph above  mentioned,  for  you  will  see  by  the  catalogue  (produced)  of  the 
East  India  Company's  sales  of  raw  silk  in  1802,  there  were  large  quantities 
of  raw  silk  arriving  in  this  country  at  that  time,  whilst  waste  silk  was 
obviously  being  largely  produced  at  the  same  period,  and  must  have  been 
commonly  in  use.  This  was  a  common  article  of  import  in  the  year  1835, 
as  shown  in  the  catalogue  produced  of  that  date,  and  it  must  also  have  been 
imported  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

A  Fluctuating  and  Speculative  Trade 

The  business  in  this  country  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  no  doubt  the  disturbances  there  induced 
the  commencement  of  operations  on  this  side.  The  trade  for  many  years 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  fluctuating  and  speculative  character,  arising  no 
doubt  from  the  fact  that  in  former  times  silk  worms  were  subject  to 
diseases,  for  which  cures  and  remedies  have  since  to  a  large  extent  been 
found,  but  the  consequences  were,  in  those  days,  that  the  crops  varied  very 
greatly  in  quantity,  and  prices  therefore  were  irregular,  especially  in  the 
period  from  about  1862  onwards,  during  which  time  China  raw  silk  ap- 
proximately varied  in  value  from  13s.  to  28s.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  variation 
of  Italian  and  other  fine  silks  was  even  greater.  Naturally,  when  raw  silk 
was  at  these  high  prices,  which  existed  for  a  number  of  years,  it  created  a 
great  demand  for  spun  silk  yarns,  more  or  less  to  take  the  place  of  trams 
and  organzines  for  weaving  purposes.  I  am  told  on  the  best  authority 
that  in  1793  the  price  of  waste  silk  suitable  for  making  cops  was  then  about 
5s.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  silk  yarn  on  cops  sold  from  about  17s.  to  17s.  6d. 
per  lb.,  upon  which  obviously  there  must  have  been,  even  in  those  days, 
a  very  large  margin  of  profit,  but  about  1870-76  2.60's  boiled  off  long  spun 
yarn  was  sold  from  27s.  to  31s.  per  lb.,  and  as  good  a  yarn  as  that  sold  at 
27s.  has  within  the  past  three  years  been  obtainable  at  6s.  3d.  per  lb.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  during  the  former  period  the  produc- 
tion of  yarn  in  England  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  at  present,  because 
in  those  days  the  spinners  were  fewer  in  number  and  the  production  not 
so  large,  partly  because  the  speed  at  which  they  were  running  the  spinning 
frames  was  probably  not  more  than  an  average  of  2-3,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  whilst  to-day  it  is  as  much  as  7-9,000. 

A  Booming  Period 

During  this  period,  1870-6,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  I  have  given  buyers  10s.  per  lb. 
clear  profit  upon  their  purchase  of  a  year  before,  and  made  a  profit  myself 
on  each  occasion  by  the  buying  and  selling.  Whilst  I  do  not  know  what 
spinners  at  that  time  were  making  per  lb.,  I  have  a  very  good  idea  that  it 
must  have  been,  for  those  who  were  favorably  situated  and  not  heavily  under 
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contract,  as  much  as  15s.  per  lb.  The  demand  which  caused  prices  to 
advance  in  the  manner  described  was  largely  for  yarns  for  the  lace  and 
fancy  dress  goods  trades,  the  latter  taking  heavy  warps  of  2-60's  blued,  the 
weft  being  made  from  black  polished  cotton.  These  dress  goods,  which 
were  light  and  fashionable,  went  to  the  United  States  in  great  quantities 
for  many  years,  but  owing  to  the  institution  of  heavy  tariffs  there,  the  trade 
was  completely  ruined,  nearly  every  one  connected  with  it  having  either 
retired  or  gone  into  other  branches  of  business,  so  that  this  demand  for 
spun  silk  yarns  has  probably  gone  for  ever. 

Unprofitable  Industry  on  the  Whole 

On  the  whole  the  silk  spinning  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  one, 
as  there  are  now  only  25  firms  left  in  England,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  six  mentioned  earlier  in  my  paper,  have  all  been  established  within 
the  past  40  or  50  years,  whilst  in  that  period  16  firms  have  failed  and  five 
have  retired  from  business,  three  because  they  saw  no  prospect  of  making 
a  current  profit.  During  the  past  40  years  the  prices  of  waste  silk  have 
varied  enormously,  China  waste  between  2s.  and  10s.  6d.,  mixed  French 
between  Is.  lOd.  and  9s.  6d.,  China  tussah  waste  between  SVsd.  and  3s.  Id., 
and  other  wastes  in  proportion.  There  is,  therefore,  room  for  a  great  deal 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  a  producer  as  to  when  he  should  purchase  his 
raw  material,  and  when  retire  from  the  market,  so  that  a  successful  spinner 
has  many  things  to  follow  in  the  way  of  fashions,  fluctuations  of  raw 
material,  etc.,  besides  managing  the  production  of  his  yarns.  One  advantage 
of  the  adversity  which  has  existed  in  this  trade  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  with  few  exceptions  during  the  past  15  years,  has  been  to  improve  the 
methods  of  dressing,  preparing  and  spinning,  so  that  there  never  has  been 
a  period  when  yarn  has  been  spun  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as  is  the 
case  at  present.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  world's  production  of 
silk,  and  consequently  silk  waste,  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  done  during 
the  past  generation,  the  raw  material  may  ultimately  overtake  the  spindles, 
and  thus  induce  a  lower  range  of  values,  a  better  demand,  and  an  improved 
margin  of  profit  to  everyone  connected  with  the  industry,  for  I  think, 
compared  with  other  branches  of  trade,  the  spun  silk  business  is  not  on  an 
average  reasonably  remunerative,  taking  into  consideration  the  skill  and 
capital  required  to  conduct  it. 

Foreign  Spinners  Successful 

On  the  whole,  during  the  last  generation,  the  Continental  silk  spinners 
appear  to  have  been  more  successful  than  those  at  home,  judging  from 
the  profits  made  by  the  limited  companies  and  other  private  concerns  of 
which  one  has  knowledge.  During  the  last  year,  however,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  results  there  were  no  better  than  here,  or  even  so 
good,  because  Continental  spinners  and  dressers  had  much  larger  stocks 
of  raw  material  in  proportion  to  their  production  than  was  the  case  with 
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home  spinners,  the  consequence  being  that  they  must  have  suffered  much 
more  heavily  from  depreciation  than  was  the  case  at  home,  the  fall  in 
values  in  eighteen  months  being  about  30  to  35  per  cent. 

The  World's  Production  of  Silk  Yams 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  spun 
silk  spindles  in  the  whole  of  the  world  puts  them  at  about  660,000,  spread 
over  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  America, 
China,  Japan,  and  India,  though  the  three  last  are  of  little  consequence. 
I  make  it  that  the  world's  production  of  silk  yarns  is  about  I5V2  million 
lbs.  per  annum,  say  11  million  lbs.  on  the  Continent,  3  million  lbs.  in 
England,  and  IV2  million  lbs.  in  China,  Japan,  America  and  India.  Of  the 
world's  production  some  20  per  cent,  is  English,  whilst  about  one-third  of 
the  world's  production  is  produced  by  two  of  the  29  spinning  and  dressing 
firms  on  the  Continent.  As  you  may  take  it  that  on  an  average  3  lbs.  waste 
are  required  for  every  1  lb.  of  yarn  produced  (taking  into  consideration  all 
qualities,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  is  very  common),  the  total 
amount  of  waste  silk  consumed  during  a  year  must  be  some  45  million  lbs., 
whilst  the  value  of  the  world's  production  of  yarns  at  an  average  price  say 
of  6s.  6d.  per  lb.  would  be  about  i5,000,000.  In  addition,  there  are,  of 
course,  the  by-products,  such  as  noils,  of  which  at  least  some  10  or  12 
million  lbs.  per  annum  must  be  produced,  the  price  of  which  is  as  fluctuating 
as  any  other  article  connected  with  spun  silk.  For  example,  three  years  ago 
qualities  of  Schappe  noils  were  selling  at  l^d.  per  lb.  to  iVsd.  per  lb.,  which 
are  now  worth  8d.  per  lb.,  and  other  qualities  of  white  noils,  which  were 
then  about  2d.  per  lb.,  have  been  recently  bought  at  as  much  as  Is.  5V2d. 
per  lb.  It  is  an  interesting  matter  for  consideration  how  it  arises,  as  before 
mentioned,  that  the  Continental  spinners  have  been  so  much  more  success- 
ful than  their  competitors  here,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  reason  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  account  for  it.  In  the  first  place  they  largely  produce 
yarn  called  Schappe,  from  which  the  gum  is  not  totally  discharged  in 
macerating  before  dressing,  and  consequently  it  gives  the  fibre  a  resistance 
which  enables  them  to  dress  upon  a  different  system,  viz.,  upon  the  circular 
frame,  which  economizes  in  the  dressing  to  the  extent  of  about  on  an 
average  4d.  per  lb.,  the  labor  cost  of  dressing  in  this  country  being  about 
8d.  per  lb.,  and  that  on  the  Continent  about  half  for  a  similar  class  of 
material. 

Wages  Abroad 

The  workpeople  there  are  about  as  well  paid  as  at  home,  but  they  work 
66  hours  per  week,  against  54y2  hours  here.  In  Switzerland  women  and 
girls  workers  get  about  fcs.  2.50,  or  equal  to  about  2s.  per  day,  and  men 
dressers  and  mechanics  from  fcs.  3,50  to  fcs,  5,  or  equal  to  about  2s.  9d.  to 
4s.  per  day,  so  that  practically  there  is  no  difference  between  these  wages 
and  those  earned  by  our  workpeople.  Our  spinners'  and  doublers'  (women) 
wages  range  from  8s.  to  12s.,  and  dressers  21s.  per  week  on  an  average. 
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I  am  therefore  led  to  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  economies  that  they 
make  abroad  in  the  production  of  yarn  is  in  the  dressing,  for  a  difference  of 
4d.  per  lb.  in  that  respect  on  the  average  cost  of  yarn  will  be  equal  to  about 
5  per  cent.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  in  working  the  material  in  the  Schappe 
state  they  obtain  better  yields  from  a  given  material,  which  will,  of  course, 
make  a  further  saving,  besides  which  a  good  many  mills  on  the  Continent 
are  turned  by  water,  which  also  supplies  the  power  for  electric  lighting. 
In  France  also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  an  advantage,  in- 
asmuch as  when  we  send  yarns  into  their  markets  they  charge  us  a  duty  of 
fcs.  0.85  to  fcs.  1.40  per  kilo.,  but  when  they  ship  yarns  to  England  to  com- 
pete with  our  productions  they  are  admitted  duty  free,  which  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  5  to  iVz  per  cent,  against  our  English  producer.  In  the  United 
States,  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  duty  is  still  more  excessive,  having 
been  adjusted  with  the  object  of  keeping  otft  the  English  spun  silk  yarns 
as  much  as  possible,  and  amounting  as  it  does  to  some  35  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  yarns.  This  object,  however,  has  not  been  accomplished, 
because  I  find  the  total  shipments  of  yarn  to  America  from  the  Continent 
and  England  are : 


I  cannot  give  the  particulars  for  1904,  as  they  are  not  yet  published.* 


Before  the  year  1899  English  spinners  monopolized  the  bulk  of  the 
American  trade  in  silk  yarns  to  the  extent  of  60  to  75  per  cent.,  but  after- 
wards the  Continental  spinners  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
catering  for  the  demand,  insomuch  as  they  are  able  to  produce  Schappe 
at  a  lower  price  than  English  yarns,  therefore  it  enters  that  market  under  a 
lower  rate  of  duty.  The  duty  in  America  is  graduated  according  to  the 
price,  the  higher  the  price  the  higher  the  duty,  ranging  as  it  does  from 
20  cents  per  lb.  and  15  per  cent,  on  yarn  worth  $1  per  lb.,  to  60  cents  and 
15  per  cent,  on  yarn  worth  $2.50  and  upwards.  No  doubt  the  import  duty 
in  the  States  was  originally  intended  to  foster  the  spun  silk  industry  there, 
which  it  has  done  to  some  extent,  for  although  there  are  only  four  spinners 
in  that  country,  these  could  not  have  existed  at  all  unless  there  had  been 
heavy  import  duties.  I  have  been  told  there  are  other  people  quite  ready 
to  embark  in  silk  spinning  on  that  side,  and  supply  all  the  wants  of  their 
manufacturers,  but  they  are  never  sure  that  some  alteration  might  not  be 
made  in  the  tariffs,  and  in  such  case  they  are  well  aware  that  the  machin- 
ery, which  is  mostly  imported,  and  upon  which  high  duties  will  have  been 
paid,  would  be  almost  valueless.  A  silk  spinning  concern  of  any  size 
requires  a  large  capital,  especially  when  such  high  prices  through  freight 
and  duty  have  to  be  paid  for  machinery,  therefore  people  in  the  States 
hesitate  to  embark  in  what  becomes  under  such  circumstances  a  speculative 
business,  even  though  the  possibilities  of  profit  are  so  large.    In  alluding  to 

*  See  Exhibit  M,  page  94  of  this  Annual  Report.    Franklin  Allen,  Secretary 
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these  fiscal  tariffs  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  with 
any  political  intention,  but  simply  with  the  object  of  trying  to  arrive  at  the 
reason  of  the  spun  silk  industry  being  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  and  in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  a  remedy. 

Some  Difficulties 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
macerate,  dress,  and  produce  Schappe  yarn  in  this  country,  as  is  done  on 
the  Continent,  partly  owing  to  the  unpleasant  odor  which  is  raiseci  by 
the  acid  used  in  contact  with  the  silk  waste  in  the  macerating  process,  which 
our  sanitary  inspectors  and  river  conservators  might  not  be  disposed  to 
allow,  although  this  difficulty  might  not  be  altogether  insurmountable  with 
energy  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  spinners.  But  I  fear  another  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  in  this  country,  as  macerating  has  only  been  carried  on  to 
a  very  small  extent,  it  is  only  understood  by  very  few  people,  though  this 
might  be  obviated  by  importing  workpeople  from  the  Continent  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  process,  and  who  would  be  obtainable.  Of  course,  this 
would  entail  both  enterprise  and  expense,  and  I  am  afraid,  when  spinners 
are  not  making  a  fair  return  on  their  capital,  that  they  very  often  naturally 
hesitate  to  go  to  any  expense  for  which  they  cannot  see  some  immediate 
result  in  the  shape  of  profit.  I  do  not  find,  so  far  as  my  researches  have 
gone,  that  the  Continental  mills  are  superior  to  well-equipped  mills 
at  home  in  the  preparing  and  spinning  departments,  nor  in  the  speed  at 
Avhich  the  spindles  are  turned,  neither  do  I  find  that  the  yarns  that  they 
can  produce  from  a  given  material  are  better  in  quality  than  those  produced 
at  home  by  spinners  with  similar  equipments.  As  regards  the  dressing  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  a  new  frame  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  an  English  and  French  patentee,  which  it  is  expected  will 
work  either  boiled  off  or  Schappe  materials  at  a  price  which  has  never  been 
possible  hitherto,  either  by  English  flat  frames  or  the  circular  frames  used 
abroad :  these  machines  will  have  a  very  large  productive  capacity, 
and  are  expected  to  improve  the  yields.  This  should  be  a  great  advantage, 
especially  to  home  producers,  in  removing  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  extra  cost  of  production  compared  with  Continental  dressers. 

English  Combine  Impracticable 

On  the  Continent  several  of  the  leading  firms  consist  of  combinations 
and  amalgamations  which  have  taken  place  at  different  times.  These  seem 
to  work  satisfactorily,  and  during  the  past  two  years  fresh  combinations 
have  taken  place,  three  firms  being  merged  into  one  company  of  dressers 
and  spinners,  and  four  other  firms  into  two  companies,  with  the  object,  I 
suppose,  of  cheapening  production  and  preventing  competition.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  possible  to  arrange  a  combination  here  amongst  silk  spin- 
ning firms,  the  extent  of  which  vary  so  materially,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
which  would  present  such  serious  difficulties  in  valuations,  etc.,  these  diffi- 
culties in  other  branches  of  business  having  led  in  many  cases  to  disastrous 
results  after  the  combinations  have  been  made." 
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Silk  Association  of  America, 

March  28,  1905 

American  Trading  Co  

25  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

137  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

21-24  State  St.,  New  York. 

Ashley  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co  

109  Spring  St.  New  York. 

Astoria  Silk  Works  

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Stonington,  Conn. 

Audiger  &  Meyer  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Auffmordt,  C.  A.,  &  Co  

35  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Auger  &  Simon  Silk  Dyeing  Co.  . 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bamford  Bros  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Barnard,  W.  H  

54  Howard  St.,  New  York. 

Beckett,  David,  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Belding  Bros.  &  Co  

526  Broadway,  New  York. 

Bethlehem  Silk  Co.  .    .    .    .    .    .  . 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bloomsburg  Silk  Mill  

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Boettger  &  Hinze  

125  Prince  St.,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.  Silk  Refinishing  Establishment.) 

Bonnet,  C.  J.,  Kobbe  &  Co  

41  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

29  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

Bradley,  Edw.  E  

Stonington,  Conn. 

Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co  

New  London,  Conn. 

Brandes,  Julius,  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Bristow,  McCollom  &  Post  .... 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

57  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Caesar,  H.  A.,  &  Co  

22  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Castle  Braid  Co  

556  Broadway,  New  York. 

224  W.  26th  St.,  New  York. 

Cedar  Cliff  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Champlain  Silk  Mills  

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Charavay  &  Bodvin  .  ... 

180  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

Cheney  Bros  

South  Manchester,  Conn. 

China  &  Japan  Trading  Co  

34  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

Clifton  Silk  Mills  

Weehawken,  N.  J. 
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Tierli    Paul    fir  Cn 
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riilhprt    Wm    A  Cc\ 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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X  aierson,  in.  j. 
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xaterson,  IN.  J. 

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

(OO  DrodQway,  incw  xofk. 
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lui  Lireene  oi.,  iNew  lorK. 
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057  Vjreene  ou.,  j.n  ew  i  ofk. 

Gwalter  H  L   &  Co 

ID  iVieFceF  ol.,  In  cw  x  ofk. 

TTarVpnhiiro-    AA/tn    Ti     Rr  Cr\ 

-rnuaaeipnia,  r^a. 

356  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hall  1  A    Rr  Cn 

r^aierson,  in.  j. 

Hammond  Geo  A 

Piifriam  Pnnn 
jrULlIdlll,  \_-lJllll. 

Hand,  John,  &  Sons 

Paterson   N  T 

Hanssen  J  F 

RrnoTTiA  St    Nfw  YnrW 

Tl^l/    XJl  ^V.^iliC    OL.,    Xl  ^  W      X  V-/1  IV. 

Harrison  &  Gore  Silk  Co 

XTAwKiircrli    ^  V 

XNCWULll^ll,   XN ,  X. 

Hartman  F  Q 

TjanvillA  Pa 
X-'dllVlllC,    X  d. 

Hartman,  Ed  J 

T^anvillA  Pa 

X^ctllVlilC,    X  d. 

Haskell  Silk  Co 

WACtKmnlrA  \Ta 
VV  CoLL/iOL/lVC,  ivxc. 

Heinemann,  Oscar 

Pliifacrn  Til 

Helvetia  Silk  Co 

PafArcnn  T 
X  dlCl  oOXl,   x\  .  J  . 

Heminway  &  Bartlett  Co  

Watertown,  Conn. 

Hess,  Goldsmith  &  Co  

53  Greene  St.,  New  York 

Holbrook  Mfg.  Co  

468  Washington  St.,  New  York. 
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Holland  Mfg.  Co  

685  Broadway,  New  York. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Holzman  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Hooley,  B.,  &  Son  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hopper  &  Scott  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Inglis  &  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Iselin,  Wm.,  &  Co  

1  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co  

74  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Jennings,  Albert  Gould  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Cowdin  &  Co  

84-86  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Kaltenbach  &  Stephens  

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kane,  Frank  E  

438  Broadway,  New  York. 

Kane  &  Wilkinson  Silk  Co.'  .... 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Katterman  &  Mitchell  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Kavser,  Julius,  &  Co  

526  Broadway,  New  York. 

Klingenstein  Brothers  

106  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Klots  Throwing  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Kridel,  J.,  Sons  &  Co  

47  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Kursheedt  Mfg.  Co  

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Laurel  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Leon,  Henry  

Bradford,  Pa. 

Levy,  A.  &  M  

84  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Levy,  E.  &  H  

74  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Liberty  Silk  Co  

476  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Lion  Silk  Co  

166  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

Loth,  Jos.,  &  Co  

65  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Lotte  Bros.  Co  

Allentown,  Pa. 

McCallum  Hosiery  Co  

Northampton,  Mass. 

Mack,  Jos.,  Silk  Co  

Allentown,  Pa. 

Martin,  J.  B.,  Co  

Norwich,  Conn. 

Meding  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Miesch  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Migel,  M.  C,  &  Co  

41  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Mitsui  &  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Monarch  Silk  Co  

York,  Pa. 

Morimura,  Arai  &  Co  

100  Prince  St.,  New  York. 

Morrisania  Silk  Mills  

166th  St.  and  Vanderbilt  Ave., 

New  York. 

Murrav,  Russell,  &  Co  

100  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Naef  Bros.  &  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

National  Ribbon  Co  

85  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

New  York  Silk  Conditioning  Works 

30-32  Varick  St.,  New  York. 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co  

841  Broadway,  New  York. 

Norfolk  Silk  Co  

Norfolk,  Va. 

O'Donoghue  &  Co  

110-112  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd 

Kenwood,  N.  Y. 
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Openhym,  Wm.,  &  Sons  

105  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paladini,  E.,  &  Co  

Greene  St   New  York 

Paragon  Silk  Co  

37  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

85  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Paterson  Reed  &  Harness  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Peerless  Plush  Mfg.  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Peierls,  S.,  &  Co  

453  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Pelgram  &  Meyer  

117  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

Phalanx  Silk  Mill  

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Phoenix  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.  . 

106  Spring  St.,  New  York. 

Poidebard,  Antoine  

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pollak  Bros  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Post  &  Sheldon  Silk  Co  

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Read  &  Lovatt  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Reiling,  David,  &  Schoen  

97-99  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Reinhart,  M.  P.,  Co  

20-26  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Rice,  A.  H.,  &  Co  

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Richards,  John  Bion  

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Richardson  Silk  Co  

648  Broadway,  New  York. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co, 

100  William  St.,  New  York. 

Ross,  E,  J.,  Mfg.  Co  

Wharton,  N.  J. 

Royal  Weaving  Co  

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Rusch  &  Co  

92  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Ryle,  Wm.,  &  Co  

54  Howard  St.,  New  York. 

Sauquoit  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schaum  &  Uhlinger  

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schefer,  Schramm  &  Vogel  .... 

476  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Schroeder,  Wm.,  &  Co  

469  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Schwarzenbach,  Huber  &  Co  

472  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

Simon,  R.  &  H  

Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Singleton,  George  

Dover,  N.  J. 

Skinner,  Wm.,  Mfg.  Co  

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Smith  &  Kaufmann  

571  Broadway,  New  York. 

Spielmann  &  Co  

83-87  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Standard  Silk  Co  

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

Star  Ribbon  Mfg.  Co  

224-228  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

Stearns,  John  N.,  &  Co  

68  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Stehli  &  Co  

105  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Stern  &  Pohly  

47  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stewart  Silk  Co  

Easton,  Pa. 

Stirling  Silk  Mfg.  Co  

Stirling,  N.  J. 

Strahler,  P.,  &  Co  

445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

96  Prince  St.,  New  York. 

Straus,  F.  A.,  &  Co  

95  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Simniiphnnnn  Silk  M^ills 

62  Greene  St.,  New  York. 
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Taff,  Alfred  

Takaki  &  Co  

Townsend  &  Montant  .... 

Tweedy,  A.  E  

United  Piece  Dye  Works  . 
Valentine  &  Bentley  Silk  Co.  . 
Victor,  Fred.,  &  Achelis.  . 

Villa- Stearns  Co  

Vivanti  Bros  

Warp  Twisting-in  Machine  Co.  . 

Watson  Machine  Co  

Weidmann  Silk  Dyeing  Co. 

White,  Jos  

Werres  &  Hinton  Silk  Dye  Works 

Widmer  Bros  

Wolff,  Chas.,  &  Co  

Woodhouse,  Bopp  &  Co.    .    .  . 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank 

York  Silk  Mfg.  Co  


69  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 
530  Broadway,  New  York. 
87-89  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Lodi,  N.  J. 
Newton,  N.  J. 

66  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
445  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
84-86  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 
309  Broadway,  New  York. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
64  Greene  St.,  New  York. 
72  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

67  Wall  St.,  New  York. 
York,  Pa. 


Total    ....    192  Members 


Elected  March  28,  1905. 

American  Silk  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Co.  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

The  Textile  Publishing  Co   200  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

John  C.  Welwood  (Silk  Dept.  Hardt, 

von  Bernuth  &  Co.)   477  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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Honorary  Members,  1 872-1905 


1874.  *  Tomita,  Tetsnoski,  Hon  Tokio,  Japan 

1875.  Hamil,  Robert  Paterson,  N.  J. 

1877.  *  Takaki,  Samro,  Hon  Yokohama,  Japan 

1878.  Dale,  Thos.  N  Paterson,  N.  J. 

1878.         Haywood,  Geo.  M  New  York  City 

1878.  *  Allen,  Franklin  Silk  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

1879.  Ryle,  John,  Hon  Paterson,  N.  J. 

1882.  *  Sec.  of  the  Silk  Industry  Association  .          .      Paterson,  N.  J. 

1882.       *  The  Hon.  Seth  Low  Ex-Mayor  of  New  York 

1900.  *  His  Excellency,  Wu  Ting-fang,  Minister  of 

Commerce  of  the  Empire  of  China    .    .       Peking,  China 

1900.  *  His  Excellency,  Baron  Jutaro  Komura,  Min- 

ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan  ....    Tokio,  Japan 

1901.  Robert  Schwarzenbach  Thalweil,  Switzerland 


♦Living  in  iqos 


10« 


DIED. 

1872, 

May  10, 

Wm.  J.  Horstmann. 

1873, 

Oct.  3, 

Benjamin  Salter. 

1874, 

June  20, 

Charles  Cheney. 

1876, 

March  22, 

Ward  Cheney,  2d  President  of  the  Association. 

July  10, 

Benjamin  Hooley. 

1877, 

April  22, 

Joseph  Warner. 

1879, 

March  7, 

John  Erskine. 

July  17, 

Thos.  N.  Dale,  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

Sept.  30, 

Benjamin  B.  Tilt. 

1880, 

April  2, 

Wm.  A.  Hadden. 

Sept.  11, 

Robert  Hamil,  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

1881, 

Aug.  3, 

W.  A.  Griswold. 

Aug.  16, 

P.  G.  Givernaud. 

Oct.  7, 

J.  Jackson  Scott. 

Nov.  5, 

Wm.  Ryle,  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

1882, 

Dec.  13, 

Samuel  L.  Hill. 

1883, 

Feb.  5, 

Wm.  Macfarlane. 

Sept.  6, 

Joseph  Lyman. 

Nov.  21, 

Lewis  D.  Brown. 

1884, 

March  24, 

Wm.  H.  Fogg. 

April  16, 

C.  L.  Bottum. 

May  10, 

John  Fogg  Twombly. 

May  15, 

George  H.  Burritt. 

July  24, 

Hon.  John  Hill,  M.  C. 

1885, 

Jan.  18, 

Auguste  Soleliac. 

May  7, 

Jacob  Aub. 

1886, 

Feb.  2, 

Albert  B.  Strange,  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Association. 

1887, 

Nov.  6, 

Hon.  John  Ryle,  1st  Pres.  of  the  Association. 

Nov.  16, 

Charles  R.  Pelgram. 

1888, 

May  2, 

Wm.  C.  Wyckoff,  2d  Sec.  of  the  Association. 

Aug.  24, 

Isaias  Meyer. 

Nov.  26, 

Francis  Pott. 

1889, 

March  21, 

George  Rodney  Hanks. 

Nov.  1, 

Anthony  Bohem. 
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IRQO    Tan  21 

XOV\Jy   J  all.  fvX, 

Alfred  T  Lillv 

OllXiCOll    VV  •  K^iciyy, 

1891    Anril  13 

May  18, 

Louis  R.  Stelle. 

Dec.  18, 

T  r»iiic  Ti'ranl^'f' 

18Q2    Fph  14 

^   A/T  A/TfvfnKproc 

O.    XVX.    XVXCJr  dlLId 

1893,  Jan.  7, 

Abiel  Abbott  Low. 

A  tier  27 

T~)pnic  O'T^rtnriorVi 
X^Clllo  w  xyuiiLf^iiuc 

1894,  July  14, 

ToHn  (""nmbv 

A  tic  20 

Tamps  Tinntli 

Oct.  19 

Th    liHAn  rli^rcfmann 
X  .  V/UCll  X  X<JI  bLlIldllll. 

Alav  12 

T   T^hillins  M^arlcav 

1SQfi     Tan  ^^ 
ioyo,  jd.li.  xo. 

F  W  Fatnn 

XL>.    VV  .  XJcllUll. 

Anril  8 

I"Tpnrv  R  AA/^il<?OTi 

Tulv  21 

Franklin  S.  Hovey. 

Xj.    XV.  X\.l.>SC 

Ort  17 

XXWlallV^    XN .  XWOlllUljr. 

1898   Aiarch  3 

Rriton   Richardson    Virf-Pri»<;idf»nt  nf  tli<»  A«sft<*iafif>n 

and  its  .^d  Spcrptarv 

April  16, 

W.  p.  Uhlinger. 

Tnnp  R 

J  UllC  o. 

.Antonio  iriannpfl'i 

Tiin^  14. 

J  UllC  X«j 

Tnlin  T*  AA/^all^'fT 
1  ^.^liii   X  .    TV  aiiv^i  . 

Philin  AA/^almslpv 

Aiicr  14 

1   nac    TT  lV4"*»Trj»f" 

v^iiao.  XX..  ivxcycr. 

Aiic  ^0 

T    \A/    1  ^pavrfav 
J.    VV  .  K^.  vJCaVCjr. 

William  T  Pv1#» 
vviiiid.111   X.  x\.yic. 

Tan  1R 
loyy,  J  all.  XD, 

VV  iiiiarn  oirange,  vice-x  res.  oi  tnc  Association. 

Anril  9^ 

rA^^ni    Fa  c4"\]i70or1 
XJCJIJ.  X-.aSL WwUU. 

Mav  30 

R   ^/^arnpr  FTarf 

.IV,    TT  ai  iiv,.!  xxaik^. 

Orf  91 

Tac  Ta/*lrcon 
J  d».  J  ddvoUIl. 

Nov.  18 

T  nine  ^oipliar* 

Nov.  21, 

TTnn    r^a  rr<»f f  A  T-TrkKart- 

J  XUll.  vJdl  1  CLL  ix.  XXUUall.. 

Mnv  99, 

Tnnn  NTiIac 
jKjixii  JLVX,  IMllCo. 

1Qnn    Anril  4 

H  (ai-i^itianH  FoTTAno 
X  CI  UllldllU  XZ^^gCIld. 

A/fotr  9 

iviay  <5, 

Albert  Tilt,  4th  Pres.  of  the  Association. 

Tiilv 

ivcccc  i.vx,  w uci  Lcuiicr. 

July  31, 

Tnspnh  AA/allffr 

J  ^-yov^ii    TV  aiivv^i . 

IQOI     Anril  S 

JaUX,    i^pi  11  O, 

\A/ illiam  Tl  T-To1mAC 
VV  lllldlll  Xy.  XXUllllCo* 

JUiy  .40, 

P  onpr^"  ^imon 
XV<JUClv  OllllUll. 

Nov.  3 

Davirl  P#=>pl<r<»<"f" 

X^d  V  IIX  XJC^-iVCUL. 

VV  iiiidin  OKinner. 

May  1, 

Henry  W.  Curtiss. 

June  9, 

Peter  Bailey. 

Sept.  12, 

Hugo  Funke. 

Sept.  25, 

John  Hand, 

Oct.  19, 

Herman  J.  Hanssen. 

Dec.  14, 

George  Alfred  Fletcher. 
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DIED. 


1903,  Jan.  4, 

P.  W.  Turner. 

Jan.  9, 

Israel  Bannigan. 

Feb.  26, 

James  McCreery. 

March  30, 

Adolphe  Openhym. 

Aug.  5, 

Robert  Atherton. 

oept.  «iO, 

John  Edwin  Atwood. 

Sept.  23, 

Daniel  J.  oneehan. 

Oct.  31, 

iLrnest  A.  Utz. 

XT^N«*  Off 

JNOV.  ao, 

Clement  A.  Aurrm  Urdt. 

iNOV.  30, 

Lreo.  rl.  Kay. 

iyu4,  Jan.  tii, 

nenry  /vuegg. 

Feb.  4, 

Frank  Cheney. 

Apr.  1, 

Clark  H.  Sampson. 

Apr.  24, 

Charles  F.  Kuett. 

June  2, 

James  Grimshaw. 

June  3, 

Abraham  Gould  Jennings. 

June  10, 

Auguste  Francois  Ferdinand  Chabrieres. 

July  1, 

Robert  Schwarzenbach. 
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THE  xxxm 

ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


i 


nr^HE  Thirty-third  Anniversary  Banquet  of  the  Silk  Asso- 
ciation  was  as  usual  held  at  Delmonico's  in  the  City  of 
New  York  on  the  Evening  of  February  the  Eleventh, 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Five. 

Distinguished  speakers  and  guests  graced  the  occasion  as 
indicated  by  the  published  list  of  those  who  favored  the  Asso- 
ciation with  their  presence.  It  was  the  largest  gathering  of 
the  kind  at  our  Anniversary  celebrations,  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  main  banquet  hall  being  tested  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  Divine  Blessing  was  asked  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Morgan, 
D.D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  President's  table  was  canopied  with  American  silk 
standards,  crested  by  an  eagle,  under  which  was  hung  the  silk 
banner  of  the  Association. 

Banquet  souvenirs  this  year  took  the  form  of  silver  tape 
measures,  indicating  yards  and  metres,  replicas  of  a  bale  of 
raw  silk  evidential  of  the  unprecedented  receipt  of  16,157,777 
pounds  of  raw  silk  in  one  year  (1904),  and  red  morocco  cigar 
cases  bearing  the  gilt  seal  of  the  Association,  silk  flags  on 
gold  tipped  staffs  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Association  on  a 
purple  ground,  were  also  distributed  to  each  individual 
diner. 

Following  are  the  addresses  made  on  the  occasion. 
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President's  Table 


The  Hon.  SADAZUCHI  UCHIDA. 

The  Rev.  WM.  H.  MORGAN,  D.D. 

Prof.  WM.  M.  SLOANE,  LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

Mr.  JOHN  R.  VAN  WORMER. 

His  Excellency  KOGORO  TAKAHIRA,  Japan. 

Gen.  JOS.  W.  CONGDON, 

President  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
Admiral  J.  B.  COGHLAN,  United  States  Navy. 

Rear-Admiral  JAMES  ENTWISTLE,  United  States  Navy. 

The  Hon.  JOHN  S.  WISE. 

The  Hon.  JULIUS  M.  MAYER, 

Attorney-General  of  New  York. 
Mr.  LOUIS  STERN,  President  the  Republican  Club. 
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POST  PRANDIAL 

"After  dinner  speaking  is  the  art  of  saying  nothing  briefly." 

"Speech  is  the  light,  the  morning  of  the  mind ; 
It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad 
Which  else  lie  furled  and  shrouded  in  the  soul." — Anon. 

"While  we  together  jovial  sit, 
Careless,  and  filled  with  mirth  and  wit, 
We'll  think  of  all  the  friends  we  know 
And  drink  to  all  worth  drinking  to." — Chas.  Cotton. 

The  Occasion 

"In  opinion  look  not  always  back; 
Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track; 
Leave  what  you've  done,  for  what  you  have  to  do ; 
Don't  be  consistent,  but  be  simply  true." — Holmes. 

Address  by  President  Congdon 

Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and  Honored 
Guests  :  I  greet  you  and  cordially  welcome  you  upon  this  pleasant  occasion, 
the  thirty-third  anniversary  banquet  of  our  Association,  and  I  trust  that 
when  the  curfew  sounds  the  strains  of  your  last  mellifluous  song,  you  will 
feel  that  you  have  enjoyed  a  "thirty-third  degree,"  that  is  to  say,  a  climax 
— banquet. 

On  anniversaries  it  is  customary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
section  of  the  way  last  travelled.  Well,  from  milestone  to  milestone,  it 
hasn't  been  bordered  with  as  many  flowers  nor  enriched  with  as  much 
golden  fruit  as  it  might  have  been.  Still  it  wasn't  wholly  bad.  The  worms 
haven't  been  altogether  worthless,  nor  unusually  defiled.  I  remember  a 
hymn  that  impressed  me  when  I  was  in  Sunday  school : 

"Oh,  what  a  worthless  worm  am  I ! 
I  know  I'm  all  defiled." 

Just  think  of  a  sweet,  innocent  little  boy  like  myself  singing  that  as  if  he 
believed  it !  But  even  the  worm  will  turn,  and  if  it  didn't,  whence  would 
come  our  cocoon  ?   I  came,  later  on,  however,  to  realize  that 
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"There's  a  good  deal  of  good  in  the  best  of  us 
And  not  so  much  bad  in  the  rest  of  us." 

We  may  "walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  way"  if  we  choose  to,  and  if  the 
sun  doesn't  shine  all  the  while,  we'll  be  there  when  it  does  shine.  We 
must  remember  always  that  every  cloud  has  a  silk  lining,  even  if  it  is  only 
36  inch  taffeta  at  65  cents  a  yard,  and  we  may  look  hopefully  forward  to  the 
time  when  some  other  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  make  the  ribbon  business 
good  and  lively  in  supplying  ribbons  at  $10.00  per,  for  the  numerous  win- 
ners of  grand  prizes.  Therefore  we'll  not  fear  the  consequences  of  the 
competition  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  concerns  which  have  been  induced  (perhaps 
fascinated  by  the  glowing  statistics  of  our  Association)  to  embark  in  the 
silk  business.  Neither  need  they  worry  if  they  have  little  capital  and  less 
experience.  Our  charitable  and  long  suffering  raw  silk  friends  will  furnish 
them  with  the  capital  they  need,  and  in  the  eventful  course  of  time  they  will 
get  all  the  experience  they  want. 

Of  course  statistics  don't  lie,  but  I  have  known  them  to  prevaricate 
"a  whole  lot."  When  one  knows  himself  he  is  lying,  the  chances  are  that 
others  know  he's  lying,  so  there's  no  good  in  it.  And,  therefore,  without 
saying  that  the  silk  business  is  a  poor  one  for  anyone  to  go  into,  we  will 
hush  our  faces  and  keep  on  "sawing  wood."  My  grandfather  used  to  say, 
"It  is  the  still  pig  that  gets  the  most  swill."  As  our  text  says,  "If  we  can't 
be  consistent,  let  us  be  simply  true."  And  if  in  all  commercial  avocations 
there  are  any  other  bunches  of  men  so  truth-loving,  open-souled  and  frank, 
so  consistent,  as  those  in  our  line,  you  will  find  them  only  "over  beyond 
the  moon." 

But  our  text  also  says:  "Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming 
track."    So  we  ask 

"Watchman  tell  us  of  the  night, 
What  its  signs  of  promise  are." 

You  will  remember  President  Roosevelt  gave  us  one  prognostication 
in  his  last  message  to  Congress  when  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  our 
raising  in  this  country  our  necessary  supply  of  raw  silk.  Well,  now,  if  we 
have  ever  had  a  President  who  comprehended  the  future  better,  was 
clearer  in  his  judgment,  more  correct  in  his  conclusions,  more  optimistic 
and  "sanguinary,"  as  Artemas  Ward  would  say,  than  our  sui  generis  Presi- 
dent generally  is,  I  don't  think  we  can  say  which  one  of  his  predecessors 
it  was.  But  this  time,  on  that  subject,  I  think  he  might  well  "pluck  some 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  his  imagination  and  stick  them  in  the  tail  of  his 
judgment."  The  chunk  of  information  that  led  him  to  this  deduction  is  a 
gold  brick  of  news  to  anyone  familiar  with  sericulture.  It  is  as  chimerical 
a  scheme  as  was  the  famous  multicaulis  craze  which  seventy  years  ago  was 
going  to  make  wealthy  every  one  who  could  grow  mulberry  trees.  It  is 
incontrovertibly  true  that  certain  latitudes  of  our  country  are  climatically 
favorable  for  the  production  of  silk-worm  cocoons.  As  far  north  as  Allen- 
town  we  have  raised  the  worms  successfully  and  woven  some  handsome  silk 
goods  from  their  cocoons.    But  think  of  the  cost  of  the  silk!    A  Havana 
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tobacco  manufacturer  showed  me  some  very  choice  tobacco  in  Cuba  and 
jokingly  said  "That  is  worth  even  more  than  your  silk — about  $12  per 
pound."  I  told  him  our  own  company  had  produced  raw  silk  that  cost  as 
much.  Now  we  know  that  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons  into  skeins  is 
done  by  hands  who  are  willing  to  work  for  10  cents  to  15  cents  per  day 
in  Italy ;  in  Japan  for  8  cents  to  12  cents,  and  in  China  for  even  less  money. 
It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  to  bring  foreign  raw  silk  to  a  parity  with 
the  American  product  an  import  duty  would  have  to  be  imposed  equal  to 
the  difference  between  American  and  foreign  wages.  This  would  be  about 
$3.50  per  pound,  and  then  the  cost  of  raw  silk  would  be  so  great  that  all 
the  silk  mills  in  our  country  would  have  to  close  down  and  shut  up,  not- 
withstanding the  duty  might  be  50  or  even  75  per  cent,  on  foreign  manu- 
factured silk  fabrics.  Something  might  possibly  be  done  in  the  way  of  ex- 
porting cocoons.  Silk  cocoons  are  worth  three  and  a  half  to  four  francs  per  | 
kilo,  say  on  the  average  35  cents  per  pound,  and  possibly  our  enterprising 
Southern  friends  could  sell  them  profitably  to  foreign  reelers,  if  their  bulky 
freightage  were  not  too  expensive.  But,  if  all  the  women  and  children  in 
the  sections  of  our  country  adaptable  to  the  production  of  cocoons  were 
engaged  in  that  industry,  they  couldn't  begin  to  supply  what  is  consumed  in 
this  country.  It  requires  300  worms  to  make  a  pound  weight  of  cocoons. 
It  takes  about  eleven  pounds  of  cocoons  to  produce  one  pound  of  silk.  Thai 
is  about  3,300  worms  per  pound  of  silk.  We  imported  in  1904  over  sixteen 
millions  of  pounds  of  silk.  To  produce  this  quantity  it  required  the  cocoons 
of  some  52,800,000,000  worms — more  than  fifty-two  billions,  eight  hundred 
million  worms !  If  the  filament  could  be  unwound  from  cocoons  by  ma- 
chinery, American  inventive  genius  would  in  some  way  compass  and  dis- 
cover the  means,  but  that  never  can  be. 

Looking  further  forward  at  "the  coming  track"  we  may  well  ask  what 
can't  inventive  genius  do?  We  have  recently  read  that  some  Edisonian 
mind  has  discovered  that  by  sprinkling  a  harmless  coloring  on  mulberry 
leaves  the  obliging  worm  that  feeds  on  them  will  produce  a  similarly 
colored  cocoon.  Mirabile  dictu,  the  name  of  that  discoverer  should  be 
immortal.  He  should  not  die  "unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung,"  as  many 
inventors  have.  The  Boston  garter  has  made  Boston  famous,  scrapple  has 
immortalized  Philadelphia,  and  Jersey  soil  has  been  consecrated  by  apple- 
jack, but  their  originators  are  not  known ;  while  Erostratus  "the  ambitious 
youth  who  fired  th'  Ephesian  dome" — notwithstanding  he  was  relegated  to 
oblivion  by  royal  edict —  is  well  remembered.  But  if  it  be  possible  to 
produce  silk  colored  in  the  cocoons  we  may  be  further  amazed  in  the  same 
direction.  Let  us  imagine  an  article  by  Trumbull  in  the  American  Silk 
Journal  in  1925  to  read  as  follows :  "Worms  have  been  taught  to  spin 
together  in  any  desired  number,  uniting  their  exudations  as  they  make  the 
multiple  cocoons  until  silk  of  any  given  denier  in  size  can  be  produced. 
Owing  to  the  low  mental  development  of  the  worm  this  training  required 
great  patience."  "By  feeding  silk  worms  with  small  leaves  of  the  rubber 
plant  mixed  with  the  mulberry,  silk  of  great  strength  and  elasticity  is  pro- 
duced."   "Worms  have  also  been  taught  to  drink,  thus  increasing  their 
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capabilities,  and  by  putting  small  quantities  of  fine  furniture  polish  in 
their  libations  their  silk  becomes  exceedingly  lustrous,  and  the  famous 
"extra  lustre"  trick  of  the  dyers,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  silk  was 
ruined,  has  been  outdone."  "Much  trouble  was  formerly  caused  by  un- 
digested particles  of  mulberry  fibre  adhering  to  the  silk  thread,  making 
what  was  technically  termed  "lousy"  silk ;  but  now,  proper  attention  to  the 
teeth  of  the  worms,  whereby  they  masticate  better,  enables  them  to  digest 
perfectly."  "Silk  worms  being  naturally  of  a  very  sensitive  and  impres- 
sionable nature,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  music  soft,  low  and  unmetallic 
soothes  their  nerves.  Therefore  graphaphones  are  played  constantly  in 
many  filatures,  and  as  a  consequence  much  evener  and  smoother  silk  is 
being  reeled." 

If  such  wonderful  things  can  be  accomplished,  we  may  hope  for  more ; 
and  we  may  live  to  see  the  miraculous  day  when  chiffons  can  be  made  in 
perfection  from  Canton  Rereels  and  Tussah,  and  taffetas  costing  49  cents 
may  be  sold  at  half  a  dollar  with  a  good  profit. 

The  first  toast  on  our  oratorical  programme  is  "Our  Blessed  Country." 
Patsy  Boliver  said,  "Ivery  mon  ought  to  shtand  up  for  his  native  country, 
wither  he  was  born  in  or  out."  (Applause.) 

I  ask  you  all,  here  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  rise,  stand 
up  for  our  Blessed  Country,  and  at  the  same  time  drink  to  the  health  and 
long  life  of  our  patriotic,  lofty-minded,  conscientious,  indefatigable  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roosevelt. 

It  seems  to  me  his  political  character  is  typified  by  the  red,  white  and 
blue.  The  red  typifies  his  intense  devotion  to  duty.  The  white,  the  purity 
of  his  motives  and  intentions,  and  the  blue  his  constancy  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  as  deep  and  broad  as  Heaven's  blue. 

The  toast  was  drank  standing,  amid  tumultuous  cheers  for  President 
Roosevelt. 

*         *  * 

My  friends,  our  most  excellent  friend  Mr.  Van  Wormer  has  kept  his 
promise  and  has  come  to  us  from  another  dinner.  We  welcome  him,  and 
you  are  fortunate  in  having  him  here.  We  will  now  listen  to  his  response 
to  the  toast,  "Our  Beloved  Country." 


OUR  BELOVED  COUNTRY. 

'Oh  land  of  lands !  to  thee  we  give 

Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our  service  free ; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live, 

And  at  thy  need,  shall  die  for  thee."— WhitUer. 
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Response  by  Mr*  John  R.  Van  Wormer 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  : 
It  has  been  my  privilege  on  previous  occasions  to  speak  to  you  on  topics 
which  were  of  mutual  interest.  The  theme  assigned  to  me  to-night  is  so 
all-embracing  that  it  may,  at  best,  be  treated  in  only  a  superficial  way. 
Since  I  spoke  to  you  three  years  ago  the  progress  of  the  country  has  been 
steadily  onward  and  upward.  The  government  at  Washington  has  taken 
no  backward  step.  The  heart  of  every  American  should  beat  with  pride 
when  he  notes  the  deference  shown  by  all  foreign  nations  to  the  United 
States.  No  important  international  question  is  adjusted  finally  until  the 
views  of  our  Government  are  presented.  When,  at  the  early  stage  of  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  it  occurred  to  the  German  Emperor  that  the 
interests  of  Christendom  required  that  the  sphere  of  hostilities  should  be 
confined  to  Manchuria,  he  selected  the  great  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  as  the  best  medium  through  which  to  make  that  suggestion 
to  the  European  powers,  a  suggestion  received  with  approval  everywhere. 
For  several  years  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "an  open  door"  in  China, 
meant  little  to  the  majority  of  busy  Americans ;  and  we  sometimes  wondered 
why  Washington  was  so  insistent  in  urging  upon  Russia  that  she  should 
guarantee  that  essential  traae  privilege  and  do  it  in  the  most  unequivocal 
way.  Now  the  meaning  of  this  diplomatic  instance  is  better  understood, 
and  it  is  morally  certain  that  with  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East  the  sphere  of  American  influence  will  be  measurably  widened  and  that 
the  benefits  to  American  exporters  will  be  vastly  enlarged.  Let  us  ponder 
a  moment  some  of  those  things  which  are  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

The  past  is  behind  us :  let  us  learn  wisdom  from  its  lessons.  The 
future  is  before  us :  let  us  gird  our  loins  for  the  struggle  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  The  economic,  civic  and  international  problems  of  the  past 
seemed  formidable  as  they  were  approached,  but  they  were  ultimately 
solved.  Formidable  as  these  were,  they  must  needs  be  insignificant  in  im- 
portance and  few  in  number  compared  with  the  adjustment  of  new  and 
antagonistic  economic  conditions  of  an  Industrial  Empire  at  home,  seething 
with  energy  and  quick  with  the  spirit  of  productiveness.  Of  immeasurable 
importance  is  the  prudent,  though  firm,  management  of  our  foreign  relations 
during  a  period  when  the  position  and  attitude  of  World  Powers  are  under- 
going those  radical  and  pitiless  modifications  which  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  imposes.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  we  began  to  feel  that  we 
were  properly  clothed  with  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  a  World 
Power;  but  no  prophetic  vision  was  necessary  in  order  to  note  the  nearness 
of  the  time  when  the  inevitable  should  happen.  It  is  but  the  realization  of 
the  cherished  vision  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Lincoln,   The  wisdom  with  which  they  wrought  has  been  at  least  in  part 
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transmitted  to  us.  We  are  not  even  abashed  by  the  assertions  of  some 
critics  that  we  are  crude  in  method  and  reckless  in  spirit ;  that  we  have  not 
yet  mastered  the  civic  arts;  that  we  lack  moral  pose;  and  that  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  too  numerous  to  mention,  our  boasted  strength  is  in 
reality  abiding  weakness.  Let  it  be  said  in  all  seriousness  that,  while  we  are 
conscious  of  our  shortcomings  and  duly  mindful  of  those  numerous  con- 
nections in  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  "make  good" ;  still  the  spirit 
that  dwells  within  us  to-day,  while  buoyant  with  hope,  is  one  of  seriousness 
and  sense  of  responsibility.  Rapidly  as  our  population  and  wealth  have 
multiplied,  widely  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  earth  as  are  our  com- 
mercial interests,  imperative  as  is  the  duty  to  maintain  our  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  strong  nation  ought,  we  shall  not  fail  to  practice  the  simple 
rules  of  thrift.  We  shall  profit  by  the  example  of  Germany  in  the  scientific 
application  of  highly  developed  technical  methods  in  manufacturing;  we 
shall  teach  our  young  men  and  women  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
foreign  languages  which  are  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  international  trade; 
we  shall  develop  and  apply  as  widely  as  possible  our  commercial  oppor- 
tunities ;  we  shall  be  honest  with  all  nations  in  our  diplomacy ;  we  shall 
learn  from  others  wherever  and  whenever  anything  worth  knowing  is 
taught.  Moreover,  we  have  now  what  we  did  not  possess  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  navy  as  good  of  its  kind  as  any  that  floats  on  the  sea,  well  manned  and 
capably  administered,  and  rapidly  growing  in  strength,  equal  at  all  times 
to  the  requirement  of  impressing  the  peoples  of  distant  countries  with  the 
power  and  majesty  of  that  puissant  republic  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
whose  flag  these  proud  ships  bear.  It  is  equally  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  that  the  United  States  shall  maintain  an  army  adapted  to  its 
wants,  elastic  in  the  method  of  its  organization,  so  that  in  case  of  emergency 
it  may  be  so  expanded  as  to  meet  any  demand.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  world  has  become  ready  to  admit  that  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  as  good  in  material  and  as  efficient  in  service  as  those  of  other  great 
nations.  It  is  safe  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  he  who  is  prepared 
for  an  emergency  meets  it  more  than  half  way.  (Applause.) 

It  is  well  at  this  juncture  to  recall  the  fact  that  Washington,  familiar  as 
he  was  with  war  and  appreciative  as  he  was  of  the  sanctity  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people,  was  in  no  sense  afraid  of  "Militarism."  On  the  con- 
trary, in  his  message  to  Congress,  of  December  3,  1793,  he  said,  "The 
United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  human  events,  they  will  forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals 
to  arms  with  which  the  history  of  every  nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank 
due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not 
absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult, 
we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace — one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  of  our  prosperity — it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all 
times  ready  for  war."  What  Roosevelt  points  out  as  the  "sanest  and  safest" 
policy  as  regards  the  navy  and  the  army  is  only  a  reiteration  of  what 
Washington  advocated  in  season  and  out.  And  what  is  most  significant 
and  comforting  about  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  people  believe  Roose- 
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velt  is  right  in  his  view  of  the  needs  of  the  country  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  President  believes  in  up-to-date  educational  methods:  he  is 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  land  the 
sort  of  education  which  will  enable  them  to  know  wholly  what  they  learn, 
to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  fundamentals,  and,  where  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so,  to  continue  until  a  practical,  efficient  superstructure  is  erected 
which  shall  bring  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness  to  the  individual,  and 
that  an  essential  part,  both  of  the  foundation  and  of  the  superstructure  of 
this  education,  shall  be  knowledge  of  and  regard  for  the  truest  and  best 
morality  that  prevails  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  (Applause  and 
cheers.) 


Uncle  Sam  I 

A  most 
determined, 
deliberate, 
emphatic, 
enterprising, 
energetic, 
enthusiastic, 
genial, 
honorable, 
independent, 
influential, 
industrious, 
inventive, 
judicial, 
liberal, 

long-sufifering, 
original, 
patriotic, 
powerful, 
peaceful, 
prosperous, 
pure  hearted, 
reasonable, 
respected, 
statesmanlike, 
self-possessed, 
sincere, 
tolerant, 
wealthy, 
worthy  and 
altogether  unmistakable  individuality! 
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The  President:  We  had  anticipated  the  felicity  of  the  presence  here 
to-night  of  their  Excellencies  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  Empire  of  Japan.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  not  possible  for  them 
to  attend  our  dinner.  They  have  sent  each  a  letter,  and  I  will  ask  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  Allen,  to  read  the  communication  from  His  Excellency  E, 
Mayor  Des  Planches,  the  Royal  Italian  Ambassador. 

By  Mr.  Secretary  Allen — 

Regia  Ambasciata  dTtalia, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6,  1905. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary — 

I  need  not  to  assure  you  how  greatly  I  should  like  to  come  and  be 
present  at  the  banquet  which  the  "Silk  Association  of  America"  is  giving 
on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.  and  to  which  I  have  been  so  courteously 
invited.  But  official  business  prevents  me,  at  this  moment  and  for  some 
weeks,  from  accepting  any  invitation  which  would  compel  me  to  leave  the 
Capital.  For  the  same  reason,  I  have  just  declined  to  attend  the  banquet 
which  will  be  given,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  the  "Italian  Chamber  of 
Commerce.'* 

I  may  be  excused,  therefore,  if,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst., 
I  say  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  your  banquet.  And 
while  I  express  to  you  my  regrets  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  spending  some 
hours  with  the  distinguished  members  of  the  "Silk  Association  of  America," 
I  beg  you,  dear  Mr.  Secretary,  to  accept  my  kindest  regards  and  to  believe 
me 

Truly  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  Mayor  des  Planches, 

Royal  Italian  Ambassador. 

Franklin  Allen,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
New  York  City. 

President  Congdon  :  Gentlemen,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  as 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  guests  to-night  our  good  friend  Mr.  Uchida,  who 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  has  served  his  Emperor  assiduously  as  Consul- 
General  from  Japan  in  this  City,  and  he  has  consented  to  read  the  letter 
from  His  Excellency  Mr.  Kogora  Takahira,  Ambassador  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States. 

Response  by  the  Hon*  Uchida 

[CoQsal-Geaeral  of  Japan  at  New  York] 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  To-day  is  the  25th  hundred  anni- 
versary, the  65th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
(Applause.)  This  is  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Japanese  Empire.  It  is  the  first  anniversary  of  our  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Russia.  (Applause.)  This  is  the  33d  anniversary 
banquet  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  Nothing  gives  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  entertained  by  you,  my  American  friends,  on  this  most 
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memorable  anniversary  of  our  nation.  I  thank  you  most  cordially,  gentle- 
men, for  your  courtesy  extended  to  me  this  evening  and  also  for  your  warm 
sympathy  for  our  nation  evidenced  by  your  applause  on  this  anniversary 
celebration.  Our  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Takahira,  was  expected 
here  to-night  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  but  unfortunately  he 
has  been  taken  ill  and  cannot  come. 

Now,  at  the  request  of  your  president,  I  have  the  honor  to  read  his 
letter  to  your  Association.  (Applause.) 

Legation  of  Japan, 

Washington,  February  10,  1905. 

Franklin  Allen,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  extremely  regret  that,  owing  to  a  severe  cold  of  which  I  have  been 
a  victim  for  these  two  weeks,  I  find  it  impossible  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  on  the 
11th  instant  to  which  I  have  been  so  courteously  invited. 

Remembering  that  I  failed  to  attend  your  Annual  Banquet  last  year 
on  account  of  my  official  duties  which  prevented  my  absence  from  Wash- 
ington and,  moreover,  that  an  undeservedly  warm  reception  was  given  to 
my  speech  read  by  Mr.  Uchida,  our  Consul-General  at  New  York,  on  that 
occasion,  it  has  always  been  my  desire  that  I  would  share  the  privilege  of 
being  present  at  your  banquet  to  express  in  person  to  the  gentlemen  of 
your  Association,  my  gratitude  for  the  deep  sympathy  and  friendly  interest 
invariably  shown  by  them  towards  my  country  in  respect  to  her  aim  and 
intention  in  the  Far  East. 

I  assure  you  that  our  aim  and  intention  in  the  Far  East  are  always  on 
the  same  line  as  already  announced  on  the  previous  occasion  and  we  are 
as  firm  and  resolute  as  ever  in  respecting  the  legitimate  right  and  interest 
of  all  nations,  and  that  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  whose  high  sense 
of  justice  and  fair-play  is  relied  on  implicitly  and  absolutely,  will  find  in  us 
nothing  but  friendly  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of  their  right  and 
interest. 

Sincerely  hoping  the  continued  success  and  prosperity  of  your  Asso- 
ciation, I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully  and  cordially, 

(Signed)  K.  Takahira. 

The  President:  My  friends  and  countrymen;  I  know  that  in  your 
patriotic  hearts  if  there  is  one  subject  in  which  you  take  a  strong  national 
pride  it  is  Our  Navy.  We  are  particularly  happy  in  having  with  us  to-night 
to  respond  to  this  toast,  a  hero  of  the  navy  whom  we  welcome  in  the 
cordial  words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "Health  and  peace  and  many  a 
bloodless  year  to  fight  his  battles  o'er."  Our  friend  who  will  respond  to 
this  toast  was  the  commander  of  the  Raleigh  in  the  memorable  fight  at 
Manila  Bay.  Many  of  you  know  him  by  sight,  and  all  of  you  by  repu- 
tation, and  love  him  with  the  pride  of  fellow  patriots.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  Rear  Admiral  Coghlan.    (Applause  and  cheers.) 
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OUR  NAVY. 

"Now,  smiling  friends  and  shipmates  all, 

Since  half  our  battle's  won, 
A  broadside  for  our  Admiral ! 

Load  every  crystal  gun! 
Now,  then,  the  broadside !  Cheer  on  cheer 

To  greet  him  safe  6n  shore ! 
Health,  peace,  and  many  a  bloodless  year 

To  fight  his  battles  o'er ! — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Response  by  Rear  Admiral  J.  B.  Coghlan 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  came  here  prepared  to  say  nothing 
and  I  had  steeled  myself  to  the  point  when  I  should  get  up  and  say  it,  but 
your  demonstration  has  been  so  overwhelming  that  it  has  taken  the  breath 
quite  out  of  me.  I  came  here  expecting  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
statistics  of  the  silk  industry,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  if  you  asked  me 
to  say  anything  about  the  statistics  of  your  business  that  I  wouldn't  be 
able  even  to  make  a  single  sound,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  find 
among  the  most  prominent  mottoes  on  your  list  this,  "After  dinner  speak- 
ing is  the  art  of  saying  nothing  briefly."  I  knew  I  could  live  up  to  that 
motto  perfectly. 

My  whole  experience  in  regard  to  silk  is  that  of  flags,  and,  being  a 
married  man,  that  of  dresses.  Thank  God !  I  never  had  any  others  to  buy. 
Of  course,  in  my  experience  the  dress  question  or  the  silk  dress  question 
has  come  up  several  times,  during  the  course  of  my  life,  and  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  prices  vary  something  in  the  ratio  of  a  story  that  I 
once  heard  about  a  young  man  whose  father  brought  him  up  in  the  silk 
trade.  A  lady  came  in  the  store  one  day  and  wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  silk, 
but  the  price  appeared  to  her  rather  high.  The  old  gentleman  told  her  that 
she  better  take  the  silk  now  while  she  could  get  it  at  that  price  because  if 
she  had  read  the  papers  she  must  have  seen  it  published  that  the  silk  worms 
were  all  dead  and  that  prices  were  going  up  rapidly.  She  bought  the  silk 
and  left  the  store,  and  the  old  gentleman  said  to  his  son,  "Now,  Jakey,  that's 
the  way  to  sell  goods.  There  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  that  what  I  said  about 
the  silk  worms  being  dead,  and  we  all  know  it.  Now,  the  next  customer 
what  comes  in  I'll  turn  over  to  you.  See  what  you  can  do."  Pretty  soon 
another  lady  came  in  the  store  and  wanted  to  buy  a  bunch  of  tape.  The 
son  gave  her  the  price,  but  she  objected  to  it  and  thought  it  was  too  much. 
So  Jakey  said,  "Madam,  you  better  take  this  tape  now  because  it  will  soon 
get  double  the  price.  Haven't  you  read  the  newspapers?  Don't  you  know 
that  them  tape  worms  is  all  dead?"  (Laughter.) 

That  is  really  all  I  know  about  the  silk  culture  or  the  silk  trade. 
Seriously,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  and  meet 
you,  because  we  never  have  very  many  chances  to  associate  with  civilians 
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around  in  different  parts  of  the  county ;  our  time  is  taken  up  with  our  own 
business,  and  it  takes  about  all  of  it  to  learn  what  is  ^oing  on  all  about  us 
in  the  navy — to  find  out  whether  all  the  tape  worms  are  dead  or  not.  I 
!:now  it  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  an  after-dinner  speaker — I  have 
learned  it  since  I  have  been  attending  banquets  in  New  York — to  depart 
from  his  toast,  and  that  the  less  one  says  on  the  subject  of  his  toast  the 
better  it  is  for  him.  Therefore,  bearing  in  mind  that  an  after-dinner  speech 
should  be  very  brief  and  that  one  should  say  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
I  will  simply  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  in  the  United  States  of  America  are 
building  a  navy ;  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  doing  it, 
and  we  have  a  splendid  navy  at  present,  but  we  are  going  on  adding  to  it, 
and  when  we  have  finished  what  is  now  under  way,  which  will  be  perhaps 
in  some  four  or  five  years,  we  will  have  a  navy  equal  in  all  respects  to 
every  other  navy  on  the  globe.  (Applause.) 

I  have  seen  it  in  several  of  the  papers  that  to-day  men-of-war  are  used 
up  in  about  ten  years.  That  is  a  slight  mistake.  They  do  last  about 
twenty  years,  and  to-day,  although  it  is  almost  a  sacrilege  to  say  so,  the 
ships  of  the  Oregon  class  are  so  far  behind  those  of  the  present  day  that 
they  are  not  at  all  first  class  vessels  any  longer.  They  lack  the  two  great 
essentials  of  a  first  class  ship  of  the  present  day ;  one  is  speed  to  get  through 
the  water  and  the  other  is  their  endurance — the  amount  of  coal  they  carry. 
They  are  altogether  too  slow  to  take  their  place  at  the  present  day  in  the 
line  of  battle.  Now  you  see  how  quickly  our  present  ships  go  out  of 
existence,  as  it  were.  They  can  be  rebuilt  and  modernized  in  a  way  and 
become  very,  very  valuable  vessels,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  the  front 
rank,  and  we  are  building  others  to  build  up  the  first  rank,  to  increase  it  to 
a  size  that  will  place  us  in  a  position  to  insure  peace  at  all  times. 

We  of  the  Navy  look  upon  the  Navy  simply  as  a  matter  of  insurance 
for  the  country.  We  do  not  thirst  at  all  for  blood  any  more.  That  is  all 
very  well  for  the  young  fellow  to  thirst  for  blood ;  they  all  want  to  wade  in 
it  and  all  that,  but  they  get  tired  of  it  very  soon.  I  can  refer  to  that  with 
a  great  deal  of  confidence.  No  one  wants  it  a  second  time  who  has  ever 
seen  it  once.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  Congress  gives  us  the 
vessels  and  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  keep  ourselves  clean  as  we  are  at 
present,  you  are  getting  a  very,  very  good  return  for  the  money  invested. 
(Applause.) 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  any  self-laudation  and  without  flapping  the 
eagle's  wings  that  the  record  of  our  single  ship  fights  during  the  earlier 
part  of  our  existence  were  carried  out  in  the  small  squadron  fights  that  we 
had  later,  and  now  that  we  have  fleets  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  earnest 
belief  of  all  the  officers  who  know  anything  about  it  that  they  will  make  as 
good  showing  with  the  fleet  as  we  did  heretofore  with  our  single  vessels 
and  small  squadrons.  Of  course  they  are  rather  expensive  playthings — 
men-of-war.  It  costs  some  seven  millions  to  put  a  first  class  vessel  afloat. 
It  costs  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  keep  her  going. 
But  as  long  as  Congress  is  generous  and  gives  us  the  money  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  we  can  keep  it  up.    (Applause.)    At  present  our  great 
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defect  in  the  navy  is  lack  of  men,  trained  men  and  officers.  We  have  lately 
had  laws  passed  which  are  going  to  give  us  a  few  more  officers  in  a  few 
years,  but  at  present  we  are  shut  down  to  the  lowest  notch.  Men  for  the 
naval  service  cannot  be  improvised.  You  can  not  pick  up  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  and  instantly  make  good  men-of-warsmen  of  them.  They  have  got 
to  have  experience.  They  have  got  to  have  some  life  at  sea,  so  as  to  get 
what  is  known  as  the  "sea  habit."  On  shore,  as  you  all  know  from  past 
experience,  after  a  month  or  so  of  good  drill,  you  can  make  a  very  fair 
soldier  of  a  man.  You  cannot  do  that  at  sea.  A  man  has  got  not  only  to 
learn  all  the  details  of  his  drill,  but  he  has  got  to  learn  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He  has  got  to  learn  self-reliance.  He  has  got  to  learn  to  hold 
himself  straight,  to  keep  his  stomach  down,  as  it  were,  when  he  goes  to  sea. 
Seasickness,  itself,  you  know  is  a  great  drawback;  that  is,  at  first,  until  he 
gets  over  that.  Then  we  enlist  men  from  all  over  the  country;  take 
farmers'  boys,  men  from  all  through  the  west,  men  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  restraint  and  who  are  naturally  of  a  roving  disposition.  After  being  on 
board  ship  a  short  time  they  run  away;  they  desert.  They  do  not  call  it 
desertion ;  they  simply  leave.  They  follow  the  rules  they  have  followed  all 
their  lives — when  they  are  tired  of  one  job  they  go  to  another  and  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  so  much  talked  of  desertions  in  the  navy.  It  is  always  the 
youngsters,  always  men  who  have  not  got  the  sea  habit  on  them.  But  after 
a  little  while  they  will  all  come  back.  But  that  is  all  a  great  drawback  and 
it  is  lost  time;  time  for  us  to  get  crews  that  will  be  fit  to  fight  the  ships, 
and  to-day  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  were  we  engaged  in  war  we 
absolutely  have  not  enough  trained  men  to  man  all  the  ships  that  we  have. 
We  are  doing  everything  on  earth  to  correct  this  and  we  are  succeeding 
admirably,  and,  as  I  said  before,  in  a  short  time  I  think  that  we  will  have 
not  only  enough  men  and  naval  officers  but  we  will  have  enough  ships  to 
insure  you  a  peaceful  night's  rest  at  home  no  matter  what  enemy  may  be 
opposed  to  you.   I  thank  you.    (Applause  and  cheers.) 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  will  have  a  bit  of  an  intellectual 
sandwich,  if  you  please,  and  before  we  proceed  to  the  next  speaker  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  particular  friend  of  Admiral  Coghlan's  to  say  just  a  word; 
he  himself  is  a  hero  of  our  Navy;  he  was  the  chief  engineer  of  Admiral 
Dewey's  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  I 
present  to  you  Rear  Admiral  Entwistle.  (Applause.) 

Response  by  Rear  Admiral  James  Entwistle 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  calling  your  attention  to  it.  Gentlemen,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
announcing  what  I  will  say  in  a  few  moments  probably  the  thing  would 
have  gone  by  and  never  would  be  known.  History  records  that  the  most 
distinguished  army  and  navy  officers  are  extremely  modest.  That  we 
know.  What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  that  we  have  a  custom  on 
board  of  a  man-of-war  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  one  can  imagine. 
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At  the  raising  of  the  colors  in  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock  and  hauling 
them  down  again  at  sundown  the  bugle  is  sounded,  to  colors.  Every  man 
and  officer,  no  matter  what  he  is  doing,  stands  and  faces  aft  and  salutes  the 
flag  as  it  comes  down. 

That  is  an  order  issued  by  the  Navy  Department,  I  don't  know  how 
long  ago ;  but,  however,  the  originator  of  that  was  Admiral  Coghlan.  (Ap- 
plause.) Long  before  the  order  was  issued,  Admiral  Coghlan  is  the  one 
who  introduced  that  beautiful  service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  he 
also  has  the  honor  of  having  fired  the  first  gun  that  opened  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

In  entering  the  Bay  of  Manila,  off  Corregidor,  the  vessels  were  going 
ahead  in  column ;  nothing  could  be  seen  except  the  lights  that  were  hanging 
over  the  stern  of  each  vessel.  I  think  Admiral  Coghlan's  vessel  was  the 
third.  After  we  passed,  the  signal  station  saw  this  signal  flag,  or  at  least 
the  light,  which  was  to  guide  the  vessels  immediately  following.  The  night 
was  so  dark,  and  we  were  kept  in  such  order,  they  could  see  nothing  of 
us.  After  the  flagship  had  passed  they  saw  its  light,  and  it  became  known 
from  the  batteries  that  were  off  Corregidor  that  the  American  fleet  was 
about  passing  into  the  Bay  of  Manila,  and  they  opened  fire.  Just  at  that 
moment,  the  U.  S.  S.  "Raleigh,"  commanded  by  Admiral  Coghlan,  being 
opposite  the  battery,  he  responded  with  a  five-inch  rifle  gun  and  that  was 
the  first  shot  which  was  fired  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  tell  you  that  there  is  probably  not  a  dozen  people  in  this 
audience,  and  I  do  not  believe  half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
know  of  those  two  distinguished  things  if  I  had  not  told  it  to  you,  and  he 
is  like  all  illustrious  people, — unless  you  get  somebody  to  blow  their  horns 
you  could  never  hear  of  their  gallant  deeds. 

The  President:  Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  prepared  for  a  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul,  I  know,  and  we  have  a  very  interesting  toast  in  the 
next  subject,  "The  Philosophy  of  Trade  and  Commerce";  we  have  for  its 
exponent  a  gentleman  who  is  abundantly  able  to  speak  to  it  by  reason  of 
his  education  and  training  and  study,  the  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  William  M.  Sloane.  (Applause.) 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

"To  you,  ye  gods,  belongs  the  merchant !  O'er 
The  waves,  his  sails  the  wide  world's  goods  explore; 
And,  all  the  while,  wherever  waft  the  gales. 
The  wide  world's  goods  sail  with  him  as  he  sails !" — Schiller. 
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Response  by  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Sloane,  LL.D.,  L.H.D* 

There  seems  to  be  something  offensive  to  everybody  about  great 
prosperity  either  in  another  man  or  in  another  people.  A  casual  traveller 
in  foreign  lands  who  comes  in  contact  with  those  who  have  no  special  inter- 
est to  be  polite  to  him  must  be  struck  in  these  days  with  the  fact  that 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  one  to  which  we  belong  is  rapidly 
transplanting  Great  Britain  in  the  proud  eminence  of  being  the  best  hated 
member  of  the  civilized  state-system.  Stories  are  often  crystallized  feeling. 
It  is  told  in  England  that  three  men  were  travelling  in  a  first  class  carriage, 
one  of  them  an  American.  The  latter,  desiring  to  smoke,  lighted  his  cigar, 
unfolded  his  paper  and  settled  himself  in  comfort.  One  of  the  others  after 
fidgeting  about  for  a  while  and  clearing  his  throat  several  times  finally 
announced  with  much  impatience  that  in  first  class  carriages  smoking  was 
permitted  only  when  all  the  occupants  assented,  and  that  as  he  detested 
tobacco,  he  must  request  the  gentleman  to  desist.  The  smoker  placidly 
persisted  and  when  the  train  drew  to  a  pause  at  the  next  station  the  out- 
raged Briton  summoned  the  guard,  stated  the  case  and  forced  the  smoker 
to  throw  away  his  cigar.  Whereupon  the  American  quietly  remarked  to 
the  conductor:  "Will  you  kindly  look  at  the  gentleman's  ticket,  he  has  no 
right  here."  Said  and  done:  the  protester  could  show  only  a  third  class 
ticket  and  was  ignominiously  shown  out.  The  train  rolled  on.  After  an 
interval  the  hitherto  silent  member  of  the  company  cleared  his  throat  a 
number  of  times  and  finally  summoned  courage  to  say,  "Excuse  me,  sir; 
but  how  did  you  know  that  man  had  only  a  third  class  ticket?"  "Easily 
enough"  said  the  American,  "I  remarked  that  it  was  the  same  color  as 
my  own."    (Laughter,  and  Applause.) 

Now  this  fable  teaches,  if  it  teaches  anything,  as  some  of  you  may 
justly  doubt,  that  the  inventor  of  that  injurious  tale  believed  that  there 
are  many  of  us  quite  willing  to  enjoy  unfair,  not  to  say  dishonest,  privileges, 
and  to  leave  othtrs  in  the  same  enjoyment  as  long  as  they  do  not  molest, 
and  nobody  is  found  out.  Among  other  privileges  your  guests  enjoy  here  is 
that  of  making  acquaintance  with  many  men  of  the  highest  ideal,  whose 
vocation  is  commerce  but  whose  avocation  is  clearly  to  live  among  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  with  poetry,  literature  and  art.  That  there  are  thou- 
sands such  in  the  great  market  places  of  America  we  all  know  well,  and  we 
know  too  that  this  great  and  influential  society  founded  not  merely  for 
protecting  the  interests  of  its  members  but  to  promote  fair  dealing  and 
uprightness  among  all  those  touched  by  its  far-reaching  influence— that  it 
and  other  societies  like  this  are  rapidly  becoming  features  of  our  modern 
mercantile  life.  Thank  God  for  such  as  you,  in  so  far  as  you  keep  your 
ideals  handy  and  live  as  near  them  as  you  can.  The  mason  and  the  brick- 
layer never  lay  aside  their  line  and  plummet ;  even  though  no  wall  may  be 
exactly  plumb,  yet  those  which  are  not  nearly  so  fall  in  ruin  about  the  ears 
of  their  builders. 

Your  able  and  amiable  Chairman  suggested  that  I  speak  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  trade  and  capped  his  toast  with  the  felicitous  verse  which  you 
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may  read  on  your  programmes.  Among  my  humble  friends  is  a  mulatto 
maid-servant  "of  a  certain  age,"  "uncertain"  rather  because  she  is  probably 
ante-bellum,  being  able  neither  to  read  nor  write,  and  while  most  efficient 
within  her  sphere,  very  deficient  without  it.  "Well,"  she  came  a  few  days 
ago  to  her  mistress  and  said,  "she  must  write  a  letter,  would  Mrs.  Milton 
put  it  down  for  her."  "Oh,  yes" — "to  whom."  "That's  just  the  trouble;  I 
don't  properly  know.  I  was  thinking  of  several."  "What's  it  to  be  about?" 
"Couldn't  exactly  say,  neither,  only  was  powerfully  moved  to  write  a  letter." 
As  this  was  not  a  first  experience  the  smiling  mistress  replied:  "Well, 
Louisa,  perhaps  we  had  better  wait."  "Oh,  no,  ma'am,  I  suspect  Elder 
Handy  in  Philadelphia,  he'll  do  as  well  as  any" ;  and  therewith  she  seated 
herself,  silent  but  expectant,  while  the  mistress  wrote.  In  due  time  the 
letter  was  completed  and  read  to  Louisa.  She  listened  attentively  and 
critically  and  at  the  close  expressed  her  gracious  thanks — then  a  pause 
while  the  missive  was  sealed,  directed  and  stamped.  As  she  took  it  a 
pleased  smile  stole  over  her  honest  face  and  she  asked  "Mrs.  Milton,  don't 
you  think  I  has  powerful  improved  in  my  letter  writing,  now  honest,  'cause 
I  really  has."  When  I  am  asked — a  mere  historian — to  speak  on  the 
philosophy  of  trade  I  know  I've  "powerful  improved"  in  somebody's 
opinion.  (Applause.) 

My  contribution  to  this  momentous  topic  must  be  purely  academic.  I 
have  read  the  romance  of  commerce  as  it  has  developed  throughout  the  ages 
from  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians  to  those  of  the  British  tramp  steamer  with 
its  Plimsoll  mark :  from  the  rude  smelting  processes  of  earliest  men  to  the 
days  of  the  Steel  Trust :  from  the  times  of  lawless  tariff  and  barter  to  the 
period  of  lawful  corporations.  Throughout  the  story  it  appears  to  me  that 
a  terrific  contest  has  been  waged  between  hard  necessity  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  love  of  adventure  on  the  other.  On  the  one  hand  commerce  and 
industry  have  conquered  the  world  for  civilization  and  religion,  on  the 
other  sordidness  and  avarice  have  strewn  the  great  central  stream  with 
crime  and  ruin  as  much  as  either  bigotry  in  religion  or  the  mad  ambitions 
of  kings  and  emperors.  Some  natures  must  apparently  be  either  angels 
or  devils :  no  occupation  produces  finer  human  types  than  that  of  the 
merchant,  none  more  reckless  and  dangerous  ones. 

When  the  English  people  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the 
oppression  of  their  Stuart  kings  their  battle  cry  was  not  Liberty  and 
Fraternity,  but  Liberty  and  Property.  They  had  been  robbed  in  high  places 
and  they  understood  that  central  to  all  organized  society,  essential  to  peace 
and  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  was  the  sanctity  and  security  of  their 
property. 

This  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was  and  the  first  principle  in  the 
philosophy  of  commerce  is  the  solid  basis  of  commercial  law,  without 
which,  like  absolute  monarchy,  trade  is  piracy  pure  and  simple.  But  law 
can  only  go  a  certain  way  and  none  of  us  here  believes  that  merely  because 
a  man  is  without  the  prison  bars  he  is  for  that  reason  a  good  man.  The 
essence  of  the  matter  is  fair  dealing,  which  means  giving  other  men  a  good 
bargain  and  an  equal  chance. 
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In  a  certain  discussion  of  so-called  trusts  which  I  heard  and  carefully 
heeded  one  of  the  talkers  admitted  that  great  corporations  honestly  con- 
ducted, co-operation  in  place  of  competition,  might  probably  bring  better 
returns  to  capital  and  possibly  lower  prices  to  the  consumer.  But  oh,  he 
exclaimed  in  bitterness  of  soul ;  "What  is  to  become  of  our  American 
man?"  It  was  President  Cleveland  who  said  it  four  years  ago.  Well 
he  might.  The  essence  of  our  whole  system  of  life  is  the  widespread 
division  both  of  property  and  the  responsibilities  connected  with  it.  Thrift 
is  admirable  but  far  better  is  the  ingenuity,  the  contrivance,  the  foresight 
whereby  the  plain  man  strengthens  his  character,  uses  his  brains  in  planning 
and  avoids  becoming  a  mere  machine.  If  the  great  mass  of  men  and 
women  are  reduced  to  the  point  where  they  have  no  further  interest  in  life 
than  that  of  keeping  their  job,  in  order  to  exist, they  soon  degenerate  into 
automatons  and  the  only  initiative  they  exhibit  is  that  of  union  against 
their  employers  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  returns  for  the  least  labor. 
The  conspiracy  of  a  pitiless  corporation  is  met  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  pitiless 
lajor  union.  Life  becomes  meaner  just  as  the  struggle  becomes  fiercer. 
And  when  matters  reach  a  certain  pass  reform  becomes  impossible  and 
revolution  certain.  No  difference  where  the  vast  accumulations  of  power 
and  property  occur,  even  the  soundest  society  sooner  or  later  becomes  a 
leveler,  because  it  fears  them.  For  this  reason  it  attacks  absolute  monarchy 
as  in  England  two  hundred  years  or  more  ago  and  in  Russia  to-day,  or 
it  attacks  the  church  as  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
cr  it  attacks  corporate  privilege  as  under  Jackson  here  at  home,  or  under 
Roosevelt  at  this  moment. 

The  lesson  of  our  last  election  was  that  the  voters  of  America  an- 
nounced a  determination  to  hold  fast  the  American  idea,  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  man  to  use  such  gifts  as  he  possesses  against  all  restric- 
tions on  his  career,  limitations  such  as  the  great  combinations  of  one  sort 
or  another  seem  disposed  to  put  on  him  in  their  effort  to  manage  his  savings 
for  him,  while  depriving  him  of  all  personal  control  over  both  his  money 
and  his  enterprise.  This  is  the  next  element  in  the  philosophy  of  trade — 
the  moral  element,  the  self-restraint  which  able  men  put  on  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  their  fellow  men.  Your  legal  right  is  what  you  can  get  by  law, 
in  the  courts :  your  moral  right  is  what  you  can  get  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  It  may  take  longer  to  secure  the  latter,  but  the  way  is  sure  and 
the  man  who  is  neither  rich  nor  poor,  who  is  neither  smart  nor  stupid,  who 
is  neither  a  commercial  genius  nor  a  trading  fool,  the  man  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  will  in  America  guard  his  moral  right,  either  by  social 
agitation  or  by  political  war.  It  is  the  true  philosophy  of  trade  to  be  just 
as  nice  in  respect  for  the  moral  rights  of  others  as  exacting  in  the  demand 
for  your  own.  (Applause.) 

And  the  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  in  connection  with  the  word 
"commercialism."  This  beloved  city  of  ours  is  the  greatest  resort  of  the 
country  at  all  seasons.  Even  in  winter,  as  you  may  have  heard,  the 
neighborhood  of  Wall  Street  is  the  greatest  "watering-place"  in  the  world. 
And  the  gentleness  of  our  people  is  notorious.   A  little  girl  at  the  window 
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saw  the  ash-man  carefully  lift  the  heavy  barrel,  poise  it  on  the  edge  of 
his  cart  and  make  ready  to  tilt  it,  when  suddenly  his  horse  started  forward 
and  the  heavy  burden  fell  crashing  on  his  toes.  "Mother,"  said  the  little 
girl,  "he  sat  down  on  the  curb  and  nursed  his  foot,  and  he  didn't  beat  the 
horse  or  say  any  hard  things,  he  just  talked  to  it  about  God  for  a  few 
minutes."  The  pessimists  say  that  everything  in  America  is  besmirched 
with  "commercialism"  and  that  is  the  final  word  of  condemnation  for  the 
church  and  the  family  and  the  state  and  the  university.  This  I  have  noticed 
exasperates  the  merchant  when  he  hears  it.  And  no  wonder.  The  fact  is 
we  wash  all  our  dirty  linen  in  public  and  finally  the  croakers  and  the  closet 
scholars  judge  of  the  great  commercial  structure  by  its  weakest  and 
sometimes  rotten  pillars.  Gamblers  as  a  rule  are  bad  losers,  especially 
stock  gamblers,  and  the  world  rings  with  the  things  that  happen  when 
Greek  meets  Greek,  and  with  the  frenzied  lamentations  of  the  losers.  So  a 
fine  word  has  come  to  a  bad  meaning. 

The  fact  is  that  every  sane,  intelligent  man  distinguishes  between 
commerce  and  commercialism.  He  knows  that  commerce  and  industry,  as 
you  strive  to  represent  them,  enlarge  and  beautify  life  as  much  as  learning 
or  art.  They  bring  the  individuals  of  the  race  into  closer  contact  and  better 
acquaintance,  mitigating  our  brute  instincts,  satisfying  our  wants,  enlarging 
our  activities.  This  is  not  the  worst  possible  world,  nor  the  best,  but  it  is 
a  better  world  than  it  was  and  keeps  growing  better.  It  does  so  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  merchant  is  a  public 
spirited  man.  The  government  of  New  York  might  be  better,  but  we  have 
an  honest,  God-fearing  man  at  its  head:  the  government  of  the  United 
States  might  be  better,  but  there  is  an  able,  honest  man  in  the  presidential 
chair,  struggling  to  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  Should  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  yes,  even  you,  the  silk  merchants  of  New  York,  put  the  energy 
you  can  spare  from  your  business  in  a  practical  way  at  the  disposal  of  the 
great  measures  now  proposed  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  all  measures 
which  make  for  righteousness,  this  would  be  a  still  better  world,  and  there 
would  be  no  sting  or  smart  in  the  word  "commercialism." 

The  third  and  last  element,  therefore,  in  the  philosophy  of  trade  is  the 
"public  spirit"  of  the  trader  which  puts  away  all  suspicion  of  smug  selfish- 
ness and  "collectivism"  as  the  specious  phrase  now  runs  in  either  trickery 
or  jobbery.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  "nothing  comes  from  nothing"  and 
how  shall  there  be  a  collective  righteousness  from  individual  sharp  practice. 
We  must  look  upward  before  we  can  lift  upward.  The  secret  of  our 
modern  civilization  is  the  paradox  that  in  losing  our  lives  we  shall  find 
them.  The  school-men  had  a  story  of  a  travelling  merchant  who  in  his 
journeys  regularly  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  a  certain  monastery  remarkable 
for  its  prosperous  and  comfortable  hospitality.  After  repeated  visits  he  was 
long  absent  and  returning  at  last  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  it 
almost  ruined  and  deserted  except  for  a  few  shabby  and  dejected  brothers. 
On  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  he  was  told  that  as  he  had  known  it  their 
abbot  had  been  a  brother  whose  name  was  "Da"  (the  Latin  word  for  give) 
and  that  during  his  generous  rule  his  lieutenant  Dabitur  (it  shall  be  given) 
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was  ever  busy,  while  every  blessing  had  been  daily  showered  upon  them. 
But  that  dying,  "Da"  was  succeeded  by  a  selfish  opponent  of  that  policy, 
and  that  under  the  system  of  rigid  and  niggardly  economy  which  he  had 
practiced,  one  source  of  income  after  another  had  dried  up,  the  neighbors 
and  gentlefolk  had  lost  all  interest  and  now  the  institution  had  fallen  into 
the  penury  and  want  which  denied  even  a  roof  to  the  passing  traveller. 

To  obey  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  cherish  the  moral 
rights  of  even  the  most  modest  of  our  kind,  to  give  ourselves  in  public- 
spirited  generosity  to  the  community — this  may  not  be  the  whole  of  the 
wise  merchant's  philosophy,  but  it  at  all  events  is  a  part  of  what  history 
shows  to  have  been  always  and  everywhere  the  cornerstone  of  enduring 
peace  and  general  prosperity.  Surely  in  our  country,  which  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity  for  every  man,  the  noble  passion  for  in- 
equality which  we  call  ambition  and  which  stimulates  men  to  their 
highest  activities  may  well  curb  itself  along  these  lines  in  the  interest 
of  true  patriotism.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  feel  quite  sure  that  our  next  distinguished  friend 
and  speaker  won't  find  such  an  audience  here  as  was  found  by  a  gentleman 
I  heard  of.  He  was  hired  by  a  lyceum  bureau  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  some 
town  in  Jersey  and  he  found  a  very  cold,  Presbyterian-like — I  guess  they 
were  not  Methodistical,  Doctor — undemonstrative  audience  which  didn't 
seem  to  take  much  interest  at  all  in  his  lecture.  The  president  of  the 
lyceum  bureau,  in  taking  him  to  the  station,  proud  of  his  little  town  and 
proud  of  the  people  in  the  town,  said  to  the  clergyman  "Nice  audience, 
wasn't  it  ?"  The  clergyman  said :  "A  lot  of  asses."  The  friend,  indignant, 
said  "Is  that  the  reason  you  called  them  'beloved  brethren'  two  or  three 
times."    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  may  say  to  Dr.  Morgan  that  he  has  no  such  audience  before  him.  He 
did  not  accept  the  sentiment  which  I  offered  to  him  while  Dr.  Sloane  was 
kind  enough  to  accept  what  I  sent  him,  but  he  chose  a  better  one ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  better — Business  and  Character — very  significant  and  full  of  meat,  and 
here  he  will  find  business  in  all  its  variety  and  character  of  the  choicest 
kind. 

I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  my  personal  friend.  Dr.  Morgan,  who 
will  speak  to  you  upon  business  and  character.  (Applause.) 

BUSINESS  AND  CHARACTER. 

"When  a  man  dies,  they  who  survive  him  ask  what  property  he  has  left 
behind. 

The  Angel  who  bends  over  the  dying  man  asks  what  good  deeds  he  has  sent 
before  him." — From  the  Koran. 
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Response  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Morgan,  D.D. 

One  of  the  Archbishops  of  England  has  said  that  there  were  three 
kinds  of  preachers.  First,  there  was  the  kind  that  you  cannot  listen  to. 
Second,  there  was  the  kind  you  can  listen  to.  Third,  there  was  the  kind 
you  cannot  help  listening  to.  I  should  like  to  change  the  expression  just  a 
little  and  say  there  are  three  kinds  of  college  professors.  First,  the  kind 
you  cannot  listen  to ;  second  the  kind  you  can  listen  to ;  third,  the  kind  you 
cannot  help  listening  to.  Dr.  Sloane,  who  has  given  us  such  a  splendid 
address,  belongs  to  the  third  class.   He  commands  attention.  (Applause.) 

I  am  always  a  little  dubious  of  myself  when  I  rise  to  respond  to  a 
toast  after  such  a  splendid  dinner  as  we  have  enjoyed  to-night.  I  feel  very 
much  like  a  young  fellow  who  was  walking  through  the  country  one  sum- 
mer's day  with  his  sweetheart.  Mary  was  poetic.  For  her  there  was  a 
message  in  every  flowering  bush  and  every  majestic  tree.  John  had  no 
poetry  in  his  soul.  They  came  at  last  to  an  apple  orchard  and  sat  together 
under  an  apple  tree.  John  leaned  against  the  tree  and  Mary  leaned  against 
John.  (Laughter.)  In  a  few  moments  Mary  looked  up  into  John's  eyes 
and  said  "John,  dear,  what  makes  the  trees  sigh  and  moan  in  the  summer 
breezes?"  John's  answer  was  "Mary,  if  you  were  as  full  of  green  apples 
as  those  trees  are  you  would  sign  and  moan."  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
After  this  elaborate  banquet  I  feel  more  like  sighing  and  moaning  than 
speaking. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  having  a  minister  respond  to 
this  toast,  "Business  and  Character."  We  are  supposed  to  know  something 
about  character.  Our  life  work  is  to  influence  by  the  Gospel  we  preach  the 
conduct  and  character  of  men.  We  are  not  supposed  to  know  much,  if 
anything,  about  business.  And  yet  the  average  minister  is  an  intensely 
practical  business  man.  I  can  prove  that  statement  by  two  self-evident 
propositions.  First,  he  can  make  a  little  go  further  than  any  other  pro- 
fessional man.  He  has  to.  Second,  he  somehow  manages  to  live,  to  dress 
respectably  and  to  educate  his  children  on  a  very  small  salary.  In  other 
words,  he  can  fatten  on  pastures  where  the  average  member  of  the  Silk 
Association  would  starve  to  death.  When  you  look  these  facts  in  the  face, 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  minister  is  an  intensely  practical 
business  man. 

But  to  my  theme  "Business  and  Character."  Looking  at  business  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ministry  I  would  say,  that  in  shaping  the  character 
of  our  citizens  and  in  determining  the  destiny  of  our  country  much  depends 
upon  the  practice  of  the  business  world,  along  the  fundamental  lines  of 
business  honesty  and  mercantile  integrity.  It  is  the  business  of  the  preacher 
to  proclaim  with  all  the  power  of  his  soul  the  mighty  principles  of  the 
Gospel  and  it  is  your  business,  as  men  in  touch  with  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  to  put  those  blessed  principles  into  practice.  It  is  my  business  as 
minister  to  emphasize  the  basic  laws  and  truths  of  righteousness  and  it 
is  "up  to  you"  to  live  up  to  them  in  your  business  dealings.  The  chief 
business  of  life,  is  not  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  wear  fine  clothes,  engage  in 
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the  world's  work,  make  dollars  accummulate  a  fortune,  die,  have  a  respect- 
able funeral  and  a  monument.  That  is  not  your  conception  of  life ;  life  is 
larger  than  that ;  the  supreme  business  of  life  is  the  development  of  a 
character  in  harmony  with  the  highest  ideals.  A  character  builded  upon 
the  foundation  stones  of  truth,  integrity,  honesty  and  righteousness.  Horace 
Greeley  said  just  before  his  death  "Fame  is  a  vapor,  popularity  an  accident, 
riches  take  wings  and  fly  away ;  those  who  cheer  to-day  will  curse  to-mor- 
row. There  is  but  one  thing  that  endures — character."  This  is  the  great 
end  that  makes  life  worth  while.  Where,  better  than  in  actual  contact  with 
the  world,  meeting  its  difficulties,  surmounting  its  obstacles,  fighting  its 
battles,  overcoming  its  temptations,  can  a  true  character  be  developed  ?  The 
men  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  facing  real  life  and  real,  not  ideal, 
humanity,  and  stand  true  to  the  noblest  principles  of  business  and  moral 
life,  are  the  real  heroes  of  our  day.  (Applause.) 

The  leaders  of  our  day  are  business  men.  Business  leads  to-day  where 
it  used  to  follow.  It  is  concerned  with  reducing  science  to  terms  of  busi- 
ness. The  practical  application  of  scientific  discoveries,  their  commercial 
value,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  true  business  men  have  taken  hold  of  them 
and  developed  them.  The  distinct  contribution  of  our  thought  to  the 
thought  of  the  centuries  is  the  business  interpretation  of  the  whole  of 
human  life.  There  is  no  longer  sacred  and  secular.  All  is  sacred.  Because 
all  has  to  do  with  human  character  and  destiny.  This  vision  of  life  is 
broader  and  more  inspiring  than  that  which  our  fathers  held.  The  ideal 
man  of  the  past  was  the  martyr  dying  for  his  cause  or  the  monk  separated 
from  the  world  with  its  beauty  and  joy,  or  the  Puritan  sincere  and  noble, 
harsh,  severe  and  blue  as  indigo.  But  our  age  presents  another  man.  The 
man  of  affairs.  The  business  man.  This  is  the  commanding  type  of  our 
day.  He  is  not  a  mere  money  getter.  He  has  to  do  with  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  with  the  relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  well-to-do  toward  institutions  of  learning  and 
philanthropy. 

And  this  life  demands  of  men,  deeds  of  daring,  such  as  the  enterprise 
of  Cyrus  Field,  in  the  fall  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  generous 
self-sacrifice  and  self-devoted  consideration,  such  as  displayed  by  the  men 
who  were  pioneers  in  the  railway  lines  of  our  great  country. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  character  developed  by  the  strenuous  busi- 
ness life? 

First,  courage  to  launch  forth  into  the  deep,  to  open  up  new  fields  of 
enterprise,  to  plan  new  methods  of  operation,  to  fearlessly  study  new  con- 
ditions, realizing  "That  the  great  world  spins  forever  down  the  ringing 
groves  of  change."  Second,  honesty  and  truthfulness :  perfect  accord 
between  spoken  word  and  inner  conviction ;  between  article  made  and 
representation. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  qualities  of  character  which  count  for 
righteousness  in  this  world.  Your  beautiful  business,  the  broader  view  of 
life  which  you  possess,  ought  to  develop  in  you  character,  if  I  may  play 
upon  the  word — as  "fine  as  silk."    (Applause  and  cheers.) 
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The  President  :  Our  next  toast  in  order  is  in  honor  of  woman.  I 
spoke  about  a  recent  strange  discovery  in  our  line  of  business  and  other 
possible  inventions.  Now,  it  might  appear  strange  that  such  a  meta- 
morphosis could  be  brought  about  as  the  transition  of  a  worm  to  a  woman. 
Is  it  possible  for  a  worm  to  become  a  woman?  Well,  the  worm  becomes  a 
cocoon  in  spinning  itself  out,  the  cocoons  in  the  hands  of  the  reeler  becomes 
the  raw  silk  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  raw  silk  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer 
becomes  organzine  and  tram  and  soap ;  this  warp  and  filling  becomes  a 
piece  of  silk  dress  goods ;  in  the  hands  of  the  dressmaker  that  piece  of  dress 
goods  becomes  a  dress — a  silk  dress,  and  a  silk  dress  becomes  a  woman! 
(Laughter.)  We  have  a  friend  here,  whom  many  of  you  know,  who  said 
rather  than  see  her  suffer  for  a  devoted  defender  and  an  enthusiastic  ex- 
ponent, he  would  speak  to  the  toast  of  Woman.  If  you  are  not  wise  as  to 
the  subject  he  undoubtedly  will  make  you  wise  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  ancestry  from  Virginia,  Col.  John 
S.  Wise.  (Applause.) 

THE  LADIES. 

''Ah !  Bohemia's  honey  was  sweet  to  the  sip, 

The  song  and  the  dance  were  alluring; 
The  mischevious  maid  with  the  mutinous  lip 

Had  a  charm  that  was  somewhat  enduring; 
But  out  from  the  smoke-wreaths  and  music  and  lace 

Of  that  world  of  the  tawdrily  clever, 
There  floats  the  rare  spell  of  a  pure  honest  face. 

That  has  chased  away  folly  forever. 
And  I  drain  my  last  toast,  ere  I  go  to  my  rest, 

(O  fortunate  earth  to  possess  her!) 
To  the  dear  tender  heart  in  the  faithful  breast 

Of  the  woman  that's  good — God  bless  her !" — Wynne. 

Response  by  the  Hon*  John  S.  Wise 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  appreciate  the  compliment  of  being 
called  upon  to  respond  to  a  toast  to  the  ladies,  and  the  accompanying  highly 
sentimental  sentiment  attached  to  the  toast.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  present 
has  a  more  respectful  or  higher  regard  for  the  fair  sex  than  myself. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  at  school  our  teacher  attempted  to  give  us 
lessons  in  punctuation.  She  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  "Mary  Jane  with  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  tripped  lightly  across  the  street  displaying  a  dainty  foot 
and  instep." 

She  asked  us  how  we  would  punctuate  that  sentence.  One  little  boy 
said  he  would  put  a  comma  after  "Mary  Jane."  Another  said  he  would  put 
a  comma  after  "shoes."  When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  said,  "I  would  make 
a  dash  after  Mary  Jane."  So  you  see  that  my  appreciation  of  the  ladies 
began  early  in  life  and  hath  never  yet  abated.  (Applause.) 
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But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  suspect  the  sincerity  and  disinter- 
estedness of  your  compliments.  If  I  saw  a  sunny-haired  youth  with  his 
guitar  sitting  upon  some  neighboring  snow-drift  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
watching  a  frosted  window,  behind  which  a  light  gleamed,  and  singing 
the  lovelorn  sentiment  which  you  have  attached  to  my  toast,  I  would  be- 
lieve the  young  idiot  really  believed  what  he  said.  I  can  almost  hear  him 
warbling  throatily  the  sentiment, 

"Ah !  Bohemia's  honey  was  sweet  to  sip. 

And  the  music  and  dance  were  alluring. 
But  the  faithful  girl  with  the  mutinous  lip 
Has  a  charm  that's  enduring." 

etc.,  etc.,  as  you  have  it  in  the  sentiment. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  are  nothing  of  that  sort  and  you  are  no  languishing 
lads  with  the  sunny  locks  of  sentimentalism  clustered  about  your  ears. 
You  are  an  assemblage  of  tough  old  New  York  business  men.  The  hair 
cl  such  of  you  as  have  any  left  is  silken  like  the  goods  in  which  you  deal. 
Many  of  you  are  called  jobbers,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  you  are  trying 
to  put  up  a  job  by  this  flattery,  not  only  upon  the  ladies  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  but  upon  the  gentlemen  who  are  their  husbands  and  their  fathers. 

Before  I  aid  you  in  this  flattery  to  the  ladies  I  want  to  be  satisfied 
how  much  of  it  is  conversation  and  how  much  of  it  is  business,  and  if  it  is, 
as  I  suspect,  chiefly  business,  I  want  to  know  how  much  it  is  to  cost;  for, 
feeling  that  it  is  a  direct  blow  to  my  own  class  I  am  as  chary  of  this  adula- 
tion as  a  woman  would  be  of  the  flattery  of  a  man  whom  she  distrusted. 

I  gladly  toast  good,  frugal,  honest  womanhood  as  the  purest  and  best 
thing  in  the  world.  Further  than  that  on  this  occasion  I  decline  to  go, 
because  I  believe,  looking  you  straight  in  the  eyes  and  seeming  to  fathom 
the  motive  which  prompts  you  now,  that  your  real  sentiment  would  be 
expressed  by  the  following  lines : 

"Ah !  Peach  and  honey  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
And  the  song  and  the  dance  are  alluring. 
But  the  well-dressed  girl  in  silk  skirt  and  waist 
Has  a  charm  for  us  that's  enduring. 

For,  mixed  with  the  cost  of  champagne  and  such  fads 
Of  the  world  that  is  spendthrift  and  clever, 

Is  the  welcome  hard  cash  of  the  husbands  and  dads. 
Who  buy  silk  for  the  women  forever. 

So  I  quaff  my  last  toast,  not  unmixed  with  guile. 

Oh,  fortunate  trade  to  possess  her, 
To  the  girl  who  wears  satins  and  silks  all  the  while — 

The  extravagant  woman — we  dress  her — God  bless  her !" 

(Laughter,  and  Applause.) 
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President  Congdon  :  Gentlemen,  your  calls  for  "Allen"  are  warranted 
and  well  timed.  It  is  evident  you  will  be  very  glad  to  have  me  afford  you 
the  opportunity  for  a  brief  prolongation  of  this  festivity,  by  calling  upon 
our  Secretary  for  a  few  remarks.  You  know  full  well  how  capably  and 
acceptably  he  administers  the  functions  of  his  office,  how  his  statistics  and 
stated  exhibits  of  information  concerning  the  silk  industry  are  accepted  the 
world  over  as  authoritative,  and  those  of  us  who  know  best,  know  how 
effectively  he  has  contributed  to  the  unequalled  success  of  this  banquet. 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  greet  you  and  present  you  to  our  friends. 

Response  by  Secretary  Allen 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  speak 
to-night.  The  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  is  speaking  for  itself — and 
speaking  loudly.  (Applause.)  1904  has  been  a  remarkable  year.  It  opened 
badly;  it  closed  gloriously.  I  have  seen  in  the  past  year,  what  my  eyes 
never  expected  to  see — 16,000,000  pounds  of  raw  silk,  in  twelve  months !  In 
the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the  average  receipts  per  month  were  two 
million  pounds — to  be  exact  1,940,000  pounds.  (Applause.) 

I  am  something  of  an  optimist  myself,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  so 
great  a  result.  We  are  a  wonderful  people,  and  the  great  stride  of  Ameri- 
cans in  textile  manufacturing  is  amazing.  The  only  fly  in  your  ointment, 
fellow  members  of  the  Silk  Association,  is  that  you  yourselves  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  your  own  success.  You  are  always  at  war  with  one  another 
cutting  prices  on  finished  products.  But  that  is  when  you  are  downtown. 
(Laughter.)  Up  here  we  are  fortunately  united  in  the  common  purpose  of 
glorifying  our  industry,  ever  remembering  that  we  are  working  for  buyers 
and  consumers.  But  even  so,  "large  sales  and  small  profits"  is  a  good 
maxim.  It  is  the  modern  commercial  system  in  contrast  with  the  antiquated 
idea  of  small  sales  and  larger  profits.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
conform  to  the  modern  idea. 

Personally  I  am  an  optimist,  and  I  believe  in  expansion.  Expansion 
takes  us  to  beautiful  Italy  and  to  glorious  Japan  for  our  raw  silks— even 
to  antiquated  China.  A  number  of  us  here  to-night  were  serving  on  the 
International  Silk  Jury  at  St.  Louis  in  September.  We  were  greatly  grati- 
fied by  the  large  number  of  silk  exhibits  from  Italy,  which  showed  the 
Italians'  appreciation  of  this  market  for  the  sale  of  their  product.  Chevalier 
Piva,  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-night,  just  arrived  from  Italy,  will 
tell  you  that  by  our  awards  we  pleased  the  Italians  as  much  as  they  gratified 
us  with  their  improved  reelings  and  standard  skeins.  The  Italians  arc 
certainly  wide-awake  to-day  to  the  importance  of  this  market  for  their  raw 
silk.  And  Japan,  too,  that  wonderful  country  which  has  sent  us  6,000,000 
pounds  of  raw  silk  since  the  present  season  opened,  1,000,000  pounds  a 
month — they,  too,  were  very  much  in  evidence  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  they  know  where  to  look  for  expansion  of  trade.  And  the  fact  that 
Japan  made  at  St.  Louis  the  largest  exhibition  of  her  raw  silks  that  that 
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country  has  ever  made  at  any  international  exhibition  testifies  to  the  keen- 
ness of  insight  and  sagacity  of  her  silk  dealers  and  rich  merchants.  The 
Silk  Jury  reciprocated  the  courtesy  of  their  coming  in  such  great  num- 
bers by  making  161  awards  to  silk  reelers  in  Japan.  It  is  evident  that  if 
Americans  are  using  plenty  of  silk  at  moderate  prices,  Japan  is  doing  her 
best  to  supply  it — at  least,  her  share  of  it. 

1905  is  a  boom  year  for  silk,  and  I  venture  to  believe  1906  will  also  be 
good.  I  voice  your  sentiments,  I  think,  in  this  expression  of  thankfulness 
to  the  Italians  and  the  Japanese  for  their  large  contributions  to  our  national 
prosperity  in  the  current  season. 

Another  indication  of  wonderful  prosperity  that  is  all  about  us  is  the 
number  and  success  of  the  large  banquets  that  are  being  given.  In  this 
Borough  of  Manhattan  alone  on  Thursday  night  there  were  four  such 
functions  of  importance.  Who  here  would  undertake  to  tell  where  and 
what  they  were  ?  In  what  other  city  of  America  would  it  be  possible  to  give 
four  conspicuous  public  banquets  on  one  evening  without  exciting  special 
remark?  But  the  crowning  glory  of  banqueting  is  to  come  on  Monday 
evening  next,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  the  great  Lincoln.  Thirteen  hundred  guests  are  bidden  that  night,  I 
understand,  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  by  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York 
City  to  greet  President  Roosevelt  and  celebrate  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
numbers  are  almost  as  stupendous  as  the  Christmas  Banquet  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  What  a  mammoth  festivity  in  com- 
parison with  our  own  modest  gathering!  I  learn  confidentially  that  the 
banquet  committee  of  the  Republican  Club  will  not  be  seen  at  their  usual 
haunts  for  a  month  after  Monday  night.  Our  own  banquet  committee  have 
their  difficulties.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  quart  into  a  pint  cup.  You  have 
all  heard  murmurs  as  to  why  we  do  not  go  elsewhere  for  our  annual 
reunion,  on  account  of  the  limited  space  at  Delmonico's.  Aside  from  the 
excellent  reason  that  no  boniface  in  New  York  gives  a  better  dinner  than 
Mr.  Eugene  Garnier,  the  Silk  Association  of  America  does  not  care  for 
change  for  change  sake.  The  Association  was  born  at  Delmonico's,  then 
located  at  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street,  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  is 
content  to  let  well  enough  alone.  I  hope  I  am  not  violating  any  confidence 
in  intimating  that  expansion  will  strike  Delmonico's  this  year,  and  that 
plans  for  an  extension  of  this  banquet  hall  are  now  well  under  way  and 
next  year  it  will  be  able  to  seat  five  hundred  diners. 

Such  huge  banquets  are  an  additional  indication  of  expansion,  tending  to 
increase  of  girth — broadening  of  chest.  This  thought  brings  up  the  imposing 
figure  of  our  worthy  President  and  Toastmaster,  General  Congdon.  Per- 
sonally I  am  in  no  sense  in  competition  with  him,  in  breadth  of  girth  or 
chest  or  view.  He  is  up  there  on  the  platform  among  the  high  priests  of 
heaven ;  I  am  down  here  with  the  salt  of  the  earth.  My  class  is  with  men 
of  lesser  girth  like  our  friends,  Piva,  Gerli,  Klots,  Eaton  and  Schramm. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  our  presiding  officer,  who  so  well  represents  us  all,  has, 
I  am  sure,  the  warmest  place  in  all  your  hearts  as  well  as  the  foremost 
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place  in  your  thoughts  to-night,  and  as  spokesman  for  you  and  on  your 
behalf  I  tender  him  sincere  congratulations  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing, to  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed.  (Applause.) 

Before  sitting  down,  Mr.  President,  I  take  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speakers  of  this  occasion,  our  guests  and  genial  friends,  who 
have  delighted  us  with  their  wit  and  wisdom ;  and,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I 
move  that  we  signify  it  by  a  rising  vote.  (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  put  that  motion  a  moment 
later,  but  before  I  do  that  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  friend  here  to-night 
who  would  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  to  one  of  the  regular  toasts 
if  he  had  been  certain  of  his  ability  to  be  here;  not  being  certain  and  not 
wishing  to  disappoint  an  audience  he  declined.  But  he  has  shown  his  good 
will  and  interest  in  the  invitation  and  his  appreciation  of  it  by  coming  here, 
and  I  know  from  your  looks  that  you  are  not  tired  or  sleepy  and  that  you 
will  be  very  glad  to  hear  a  word  from  that  friend  who  has  proved  so  con- 
scientious in  your  interest,  that  is,  Mr.  Mayer,  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Response  by  Attorney-General  Julius  M.  Mayer 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  :  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  being  called  on  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  contrary  to  my  wish,  there 
are  just  two  things  upon  which  we  all  can  agree;  first,  that  my  place  on 
this  programme  accidentally  improvised  is  most  difficult;  and  secondly,  that 
I  shall  be  brief. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  I  should  be  the  only  member  of  the  State  govern- 
ment here  present  and  honored  with  this  invitation  unless  it  be  that  being 
kind  of  a  civilian-general  I  am  to  be  associated  with  these  other  military 
persons,  and  that  a  minister  and  a  professor  have  crept  in  by  some  chance. 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to-night.  I  listened  to  the  speeches  with  much 
interest.  I  notice  that  the  professor  has  stood  the  gaff  and  stayed,  the 
minister  escaped.  Some  of  the  speeches  were  good — so  were  the  others. 
But  as  to  some  of  them  I  am  reminded  if  I  may  indulge  myself  in  a  story 
that  may  be  very  shortly  told,  of  the  two  men  who  enlisted  at  the  same 
time  in  the  army — and  you  will  notice  that  I  am  keeping  to  the  general  text. 
One  was  brighter  than  the  other  and  while  Pat  became  a  sergeant  Mike 
remained  a  private.  One  day  Mike  went  up  to  Pat  and  he  said,  "Sergeant, 
suppose  you  heard  a  man  make  a  speech  and  you  thought  it  was  no  good 
and  he  was  an  all  round  fool,  and  you  told  him  so,  what  would  you  do  to 
him?"  And  the  sergeant  said,  "Would  put  him  in  the  guard  house."  "Well" 
he  says,  "suppose  you  didn't  say  it  to  him  but  you  thought  it  ?"  "Well,"  he 
says,  "there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  that  governs  that."  And  the 
private  said,  "Let  it  go  at  that."  (Laughter.) 

I  only  want  to  say  just  this  serious  thought  and  then  let  you  go  home 
or  go  downstairs.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  a  great  number  of 
dinners  of  business  and  trade  associations.    Some  have  had  one  purpose 
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and  some  another,  but  in  the  main  these  associations  such  as  yours  have 
had  for  their  ultimate  intent  the  desire  that  business  men  by  gathering 
together  shall  enforce,  first,  a  regard  for  the  protection  of  their  business 
interests,  and  secondly,  broad  business  morality. 

No  man  alone  in  this  great  and  complex  civilization  of  ours  can  ac- 
complish much  unless  he  be  a  genius,  and  very  few  of  us  are  that;  but 
men  gathering  together  in  these  modern  days  of  co-operation  can  accomplish 
a  very  great  deal,  and  when  a  business  or  a  trade  has  a  proposition  that 
proposition  is  stronger,  if  behind  it  there  is  a  united,  earnest,  common 
effort  to  enforce  that  proposition,  and,  if  need  be,  to  see  that  that  proposi- 
tion is  converted  into  law;  and  whether  it  shall  be  that  that  proposition 
shall  find  its  way  into  the  laws  of  the  nation  or  find  its  way  into  a  common 
course  of  business  conduct,  that  co-operation  is  the  key-note  of  modern 
business,  say  what  people  may  or  come  what  may,  I  heard  the  distinguished 
professor  of  history  of  Columbia  say  something  to-night  that  impressed 
me  very  much  indeed.  I  wonder  whether  he  said  it  from  the  same  standpoint 
that  impresses  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  State  government,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  meant  to  give  you  the  impression  that  laws  were  not  good  or 
could  not  be  enforced.  I  think  he  meant  to  give  you  the  impression  that 
that  law  counts  which  has  behind  it  public  sentiment.  Law  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  whether  that  law  be  made  by  legisla- 
tures or  be  construed  by  judges.  Who  shall  say  what  the  law  shall  be? 
Who  shall  say  what  shall  regulate  your  commercial  relations?  Not  first  the 
men  who  make  the  laws,  not  secondly  the  courts  which  construe  the  laws, 
but  behind  it  all  the  men  who  make  the  situations  that  make  possible  the 
laws.  If  you  find  any  fault  with  the  law  at  any  time,  that  fault  you,  as  busi- 
ness men,  must  take  to  yourselves,  because  an  honest  legislature  only  enacts 
those  laws  which  public  sentiment  demands.  It  is  quite  true  that  once  in  a 
while  a  legislature  gets  off  the  track,  but  in  the  main,  in  a  government  that 
you  and  I  love,  in  a  government  which  has  an  average  of  decency,  in  a 
government  which  has  an  average  of  honest  conduct,  those  laws  are  best 
and  stay  the  longest  which  have  behind  them  real  public  sentiment;  and 
real  public  sentiment  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  intelligent  action  of  solid, 
quiet,  earnest,  conservative  men  who  have  at  heart  not  alone  the  interest  of 
their  business,  but  the  interest  of  their  State  and  of  their  nation.  (Applause.) 

And  in  conclusion  may  I  say  this,  as  being  here  to-night  the  only  State 
officer  present,  that  I  wish  that  men  like  you  would  take  just  a  little  while — 
I  wish  men  like  you  might  give  just  a  little  degree  of  study,  I  wish  men 
like  you  might  give  a  whole  lot  of  interest  to  the  affairs  of  the  government 
— not  alone  of  the  nation,  because  in  the  nation  you  have  very  strong 
interests,  but  of  the  State  in  which  you  and  I  live,  I  wish  that  you  could 
be  with  me  at  the  Capitol  city  of  this  State  and  see  how  earnestly  and  con- 
scientiously questions  of  State  government  are  studied.  I  wish  that  we 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  State  affairs  might  have  more 
constantly  the  benefit  of  the  honest  judgment  of  conservative  merchants, 
and  if  we  did  then  the  function  of  a  Silk  Association  or  of  this  or  that  or 
the  other  business  association  would  be  all  the  more  valuable  and  contribute 
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all  the  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State;  because  after  all, 
after  all  you  may  talk  about  your  law  makers  and  about  your  public  officials, 
their  conduct,  their  efficiency,  their  fidelity  to  duty  and  their  ability  to 
obtain  results,  must  all  be  measured,  must  all  be  guided,  and  must  all  be 
enthused,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  the  fundamental  proposition  that  no  govern- 
ment is  better  than  its  citizens  and  no  public  officer  can  ever  be  a  public 
officer  any  account  unless  he  responds  to  the  best  sentiments  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  thank  the  Attorney-General  for  his  speech  and 
now  I  will  put  the  motion  of  Secretary  Allen.  All  those  in  favor  of  ex- 
pressing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  entertained  us  at 
this  table  to-night  will  signify  it  by  rising,  and  then  we  will  sing  Auld 
Lang  Syne. 

The  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  punctuated  with  cheers  by  the  as- 
semblage for  the  guests  of  the  evening. 

The  diners  then  dispersed,  after  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

***** 
Et  tout  est  finis. 

"Too  late  we  stayed — forgive  the  crime 
Unheeded  flew  the  hours ; 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time 
That  only  treads  on  flowers !" 

"Here's  rest  for  the  weary 
In  peace  rest  his  soul ; 
Good  luck  to  the  wanderer 
Who's  lost  his  keyhole !" 
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